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ii ‘ History of the Nations 

Tlie modem histonan %vho writes on the early history of human progress has been comij' 
gather his information from a vanety of sources The earliest chronicles were based 
tradition and when facts can be discovered m them they are generally blended with legend: 
valuable and interesting m themselves but unreliable for the histonan s purpose Hei 
called the father of history \vrote an account of the struggles between the Greekst and Bari 

one of the oldest literq 

toncal works extant B' 

are older and more 
histoncal records which 
not literary are none tj 
eloquent The geoloj 
the archeologist are thi 
coadjutors of the^’modei 
tonan of early man 
former m tracing the ph: 
the earth s history has e| 
the historian to appro: 
when man first appear] 
this planet He can see 
over that under the strj 
the great Ice Age whej 
conditions of living mustj 
been very rigorous matj 
compelled to migrate af 
glacial sheet approachedi 
that he appears to have 
more progress proportioij 
during this period than h] 
either just preceding 
cataclysm or for many 
after 

He can help us as 
sequence of the different p^ 
of his existence But 
tolerably certain that his 
gress was so sl^w as 
almost imperceptible 
dweller m those ages he 
not ha\ e known what 
understood by the meaniri 
change or progrJ 
And so remote was the p[ 
in which he lived that 
pared with it the hoary 
quity of Egjpt — piobablyl 

oldest civilization in the world — seems to be robbed of its antiquity and to appear as a settler] 
but of jesterdaj 

When the modem histonan came to study the earliest civilizations of Egypt Assyria Babyh 
and Persia he found that most of his infonnation had to be literally unearthed for it lay under] 
sandy deserts of Egyqit or the desolate plains of Assyria The sacred inscnptions of the Ana 
Egyptians baffled the efforts of all tho«e who attempted to decipher them when in 1799 son« 
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THE ATHENrWS REJOICING 


IV History of the Nations 

Napoleons men in Egjpt discovered what is known as the Rosetta Stone contiming a key to 
hieroglyphic or sacred writings of the pnests In 1822 Champolhon a Trench satafil with the 
of this key deciphered the word Cleopatra he and others aftenvards continued their studies %sl 
subsequently led to revealing these writings to the world 

The first thing that we must bring to the reading of history i*? the conviction tlfit at ever} si 
it was a living present with men and women striving for what seemed to them to be tlie most ncccs; 
and real ends of life Even in an age of frivolity and pleasure such en)0>mcnts seemed to be 
most urgent matters to those who shared in them In etcrj societ} into uhich «c pro|cct ourschci 
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the witchery of reading — forgetting all the present form of things around us — the actors were jus: 
absorbingly occupied as are the people of our day in their business and pleasures We do not th 
the rest of the world unreal because we haj^ien to be encompassed by four walls where we sit 
should we think other times m the least less real than our own because we do not happen to 
them enacted That All the world s a stage and all the men and women merely players is 
poet s view of history but not the standpoint from which the serious reader should regard the subj 
The past is the mirror of the present not its plaything If any of us has doubts as to the realitj 
life m bygone days let him read the pathetic inscnptions left m the Roman catacombs by the e; 
Chnstians in memory of their martyred comrades or let him stroll through the streets of dead Pomj 
past the shops and taverns and stop before each of the many posters on which the tradesmen 1 
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politicians of the little provincial city proclaimed their wares Little eflort of imagination uill be 
required to conjure up a vision of the past to repeople those deserted streets to restore the familiar 
sights and sounds The sudden transformation annihilates Time and bridges Space and through 
the mists of eighteen hundred years one fact stands clear the essential oneness of the human race 

It IS this presentation of the past like a chapter of everyday life around us which is the guiding. line 
of the Historv of the Nations and which artist and historian have tried to portray with as much 
fidelity as possible 

To enter into the past and live its life again we must try to feel that at every period it appeared to 
those who lived in it to be tlie summing up of all that went before ns our own present seems to us To 
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each age everything before it seemed to have reached its climax in its own day, and the future was 
Ignored, considered superfluous— unimportant— incomprehensible *' Why should anyone wish to change 
this present ? ” has been the incredulous question of every age When we look at Henry the Seventh's 
chapel we should see it as the builder did the most glorious consummation of architecture that he 
could conceive, and a worthy setting to the eternal Masses which should ensure the felicity of his soul 
We must shut our minds entirely to the future when the next generation swept away the chantnes 
and the motive of the building was gone 

Again we should regard the Roman occupation of Britain— the camps, the villas and the spread 
of Latin civilization as the Britons themselves regarded it We should enter into their feelings of awe 
and admiration of what must have appeared to them the very acme of luxury and power We must 
forget that the future was to show how rotten was the fabric and how easily the Saxon barbarians would 
rend it in twain So the Egyptians of the time of the Pyramids felt as if they had reached the climax 
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A» three a clock in the morn ns the XsnK eummoned Hear Doc de Gone who at heed ol the Calhol c Leeiue we* the moil 
■Influent el per»on in Irence A* the Duke entered the Chsleou ■ note ol wernlnc the a xleenth tlnce the prevlou* evening wa* ihrual 
into h « hand but he ignored It A* he left the antechamlrer be wa* elabhed and Henri III who had not dared to (ace him when 

he I ved kicked hi* dead bod excia mint Now I am K ng of France the King o( Pari* It dead 

of everything possible in the immense works they had created What more could man do ’ To the 

clans of the prehistoric age even the unity of the Nile Valley must have been a mere dream their 

agnculture their triumphs of stone working their weaving and housing well seemed to sum up all that 
man could need and to be the ultimate development to which barbarians around them should be led to 
conform This sense of finality m each age we should try to grasp if we are to enter into the reality 
■of its life 

Many readers may have a feeling that all history is so long ago that a lifetime is a mere speck in the 
roll of ages , they stand aghast at the idea of even a few thousands of years and will not try to 
imagine what seems so immeasurable To bnng the range of History within the imagination let us 
take a chain of compansons To some of ns the French Revolution and Napoleon are living matters 
as we remember hearing of them from those who were contemporaries In the same way our grand 
fathers heard of the Restoration and the Fire of London from their grandfathers The Fire of 
London is half way back to Pnnce Hal and the French wars Prince Hal is half way bark to King 
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Alfred Alfred is half way to the boyhood of Julius Caesar where we touch the beginning of history 
m our own land Julius Caesar is half way to Abmham and Abraham is half way to the later 
Prehistoric age of Egypt Sik stages each double of that already named take us back from living 
cognizance to before the earliest history began Mankind is but a thing of recent times and all history 
IS a mere film on the depth of the world s age e 

To take a scale to cover all the time we know of let us put an inch for the longest memory of a 
century each year easily visible in it Then the beginning of History in the First Dynasty of Egypt 
will be six feet on our scale the beginning of mankmd may be perhaps a furlong or two distant while 
we must lengthen our scale as far as the whole length or width of England to represent the age of 
the oldest rocks Or to put it in another form if every tick of one second of a clock were taken as a 
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Be 0 hale in Rui* a were Irequen ly made by pa en m lor the r cK Id en wK e a 1 youne and the t ria we e hep n he etr c er 
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year then a week or two would represent the duration of mankind and half a century would be in 
proportion to the age of the oldest rocks 

It should be borne in mind that the word History is often used in two different senses When we 
speak of pre historic we limit history to the artificial meaning of a written document But the real 
meaning of Histona is any inquiry narrati\e or study of connected events a meaning which we 
nghtly hold to in the term Natural History Though to older waters there seemed no means of history 
except the written record yet the last generation or two has de\ eloped an entirely new apparatus of 
knowledge in interpreting material facts about man and nature W e now look on any country which 
man has inhabited as containing his history preserved in material form which only needs search and 
comparison to trace out and reduce to a wntten story of connected events 

One great result of this change is that History is no longer regarded as the preserve of the professors 
but as a vast miipeum of human nature with an interest and an appeal to all Each of us according 
to his particular tastes and hobbies can find in the inexhaustible mine of man s story the treasures 
that he seeks and values most One man cares little or nothing about what men have done in 
the past but \er> much about what they have thought He is not concerned with socnl and 
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Another takes the history of Religion for hts province He inquires ihto the rise, progress and decline 
of religious beliefs He classifies men, not as members of a nation or a state, but as adherents of a faith. 
Another, again, confines himself to the history of Art, and among the myriad facts which constitute 
man’s story, he singles out those which repeal artistic impulse and foreshadow artistic achievement 
To him the struggles of the imperial and papal factions m Italy are of no importance except in so far 
as they affected that wonderful artistic outburst which we call the Renaissance The naval triumphs 
of Holland in th^seventeenth century seem to him as nothing compared with its simultaneous pre 



eminence m the realm of painting In his eyes the highest human achievements are not the conquests 
of Alexander nor the Code Napoleon but the Hermes of Praxiteles and the decoration of the Sixtine 
Chape] 

Yet another pursues the engrossing topic of mans contest with Nature watches his earliest crude 
attempts to harness the forces of the earth and control the powers of the air For him the landmarks 
of history are the first triumphs of the Phoenician traders over the fury of the Atlantic or the construction 
of the first Roman aqueduct No history is complete which does not regard man in all these aspects 
political, social or scientific, and it is the claim of this work that it presents them m the smallest possible 
compass in a form that will appeal to all, both in scope and treatment " The proper study of mankind 
Is man " said Pope and it might also be called the motto of a history of the nations for it offers to 
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readers of the most diverse tastes and interests something that particularlj concerns them Yet through 
all the diversity runs the one connecting thread that human nature is one all the world over and at all 
times Surviving social upheaval and political change and defying the hand of Time 

Wc realize more and more that the lives of men m distant ages and other dimes have a real and, 
intimate meaning to us , that joy and pam hope and despair were to them very much what they are 
to us And this i5 the supreme fascination of the subject that as we read the rows of names and strings 
of dates fade avvav into unimportance while the feelings and passion's like pas-sions with our own 
stand out on the canvas, m ever increasing vividness \\hen we dwell on the Napoleonic conflict it is 
natural to assume tint m the turmoil of that temfic upheaval no one thought of anything but battles 
and invasions wars and nimours of wars It is a little difficult to imagine that with the world bursting 
about their cars men could n»e m the morning as if nothing were happening that they worked and 
amused themselves and m fact behaved very much as their successors do in the comparative peace of 
the twentieth centurv The older histonans were so much impressed by the importance of warfare and 
so greatly overrated its influence that tlicv remained blind toother forces and movements more silent in 
operation but infmitilv more far reaching m Iheir effect's A tew examples will illustrate what is now 
almost a truism To th>* spectator of events in the year 1453 the fall of Constantinople the bulwark 
of Christendom to the Turks must have seemed an ifrcparvble disaster and the beginning of a 
new era But looking back on that vear from the standpoint of the twentieth century and with the 
lessons of the intervening ptricxl before our eve« we should be mucli more justified m regarding the 
appearance of tlic first printed book as the crowning achievement For Furopc speedily adjusted 
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PETER THE HERMIT PREACHING THE FIRST CRUSADE 


Al tHe end ot the eleventh een v the conqti<> » el the TtiiVe thtce tntd the eele y »{ Cerietettt neple end he B^tent ne Emperor* 
appcet d Isr kelp Is the Pope At the eame t me P« *r the Herm I ks r (led et the ineut * to wh eh the p lef me to the Holy 
Sepuleh e Mere eubleeied preached threushsut Europe a holy war 

that man being a dweller on the earth is in the last resort dependent on her will It was first of all 
in those regions where the earth yielded her fruits m lavish abundance where the warmth and food were 
ready to hand and needed httle toil to win that man his physical wants easily satisfied had leisure 
for those activities and aspirations which raised him above the animal world 

The fertile nv er \ alleys of the East the \alleys of the Nile the Ganges the Tigns and the Euphrates 
were the mothers of ci\uIi2ation while the inhabitants of the less genial climates of the West were yet 
in a state of savagery The earth s natural regions ha\e their characteristics and the children of earth 
are stamped with their impnnt To live man must war with Nature but Nature presents herself under 
very different aspects to her denizens In northern lands where she yields her fruits with a more 
niggard hand than m sunnier climes man can in truth only cat his bread in the sweat of his brow 
Perseierance practical resource thnft and doggedness are the qualities so generated Further where 
the soil IS less productiie than increasing population demands the surplus inhabitants are dnven to 
seek their sustenance m other lands The thin soil of Greece sent the joung light hearted masters of 
the world to Asia Minor to Egjqit and to Italy the necessity of finding wider lands for their teeming 
hordes pressed the tribes of the North against the peaceful countries under the sway of Impenal Rome 
and the majestic fabric of the Roman Empire tottered before them 

Is not the same problem of an expanding population with inadequate means of subsistence seen 
to day m the case of modem nations ^ How different m the East where the natural wants of man 
are few and easily satisfied! Wiat motue has the inhabitant of Persia or Burma to bestir himself? 
Where Nature shows herself suddenlj and without warning in her most awful mood where a flood or 
an earthquake maj destroy at one blow the results of years of patient industry man is apt to be 
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imbued with a spirit of submission to her wU, of blind acquiescence in her irresponsible ways, and with 
that fatalism which we deem peculiarly Oriental. In the West,. Nature is a more equable force; she 
can to a greater extent be relied upon, and she encourages us to go forward wth confidence in her 
regularity. ^ 

These are broad and striking instances of the truth that the character of man is largely conditioned 
by its material setting, and many more may suggest themselves at once. 

Those who maintain that eacli generation begins where the previous one has left off point 
to the elimination of racial characteristics, the fusion of the peoples of the earth, the abohtion 
of warfare as a means of settling disputes, in short, the establishment of a brotherhood of man, 
as the goal towards which the destinies of the nations are tending. And, indeed, there is some evidence 
that this ideal is not the Utopia it sounds. In every European country of importance a political party 
exists whose«avowed object is to remove the barriers of race and tongue and solve by international 
Socialism the problems eternally presented by international rivalry. How far such an ideal is possible 
or desirable is a living issue, a question for the reader of history to decide for himself wth the lessons 
and example of the Past before his eyes. It is not the first time that the conception of a " FedeiStion 
of the World, a Parliament of Man,” has seized the imagination of writers and politicians. It was fully 
anticipated in that strange medieval Utopia, the Holy Roman Empire, the governance of the Christian 
world by God through his temporal lieutenant the Emperor and his spiritual lieutenant the Pope. It is 
matter of history that the grandiloquent conception broke down utterly at the first touch of reality, 
that Christian unity was shattered not so much by the jealousies of Pope and Emperor as by the growing 
national aspirations of England, France and Germany. It was in vain that the Popes bade all Christian 



QUEEN PHILIPPA INTERCEDING FOR THE BURGHERS OF CALAIS. 


A f«titiou» Incident In lS« Hundred Yenri' Wnr v»«i »Lc •lesc ol Cnlnli bx Edwnrd III Tbe »lout reeUtance «f tfie burtfieri 
enraged iKe King, and on iKe fall of the town he reeoUed to etrlhc terror Into the French bx hanging ai« of the principal eltlrena. 
From ihia purpoae he wae turned aclde bx the pleading of bla wife Philippa 
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brothers cease their quarrels and forget their differences, m a common hatred of the infidel Saracen The 
ranks of the Crusaders who poured forth to reclaim the East for the Cross were torn by national 
antipathies and dissensions The English knight and the French seigneur who fought side by side in 
the Holy Land were the same who fought face to face m Normandy The German aiyi the Italian who 
were " Christian brothers ’* abroad were the bitterest of enemies at home Nevertheless, when the 
Crusades had become the merest farce, when all semblance of unity had departed, when the spiritual 
and political authority of the Papacy were alike flouted the old notion of a world state of Chnstian peoples 
remained, more as a histoncal cunosity than as a practicable ideal To follow the fortunes of the idea 
of nationality among the states of Europe will give us the key to modern international politics, and 
explain why a history of the nations wnll throw more light on the men and matters of our own time than 
a history of the world could do 



GOSTAVUS ADOLPHUS PRAYING BEFORE THE BATTLE OF LUTZEN 

The ret cioui difrerence* which had exiaied for more than eeventr jcore between the Caihel e end Proledsnt leaden In Europe led • 
In ihe bezinnmc of the eeventeenlh century to the deepernle confl cl known •« the Thirty Year* War concluded by the treaty of 
Wcelphal a in I64S At Lulzen Gu.lavu* Adolphu* Kin* of Sweden the hero of the Prole.lanI armie* wa* killed 

We may assume that by the close of the thirteenth century the idea of nationality was clearly 
established m England and France In England the fusion of the conquenng Normans and the conquered 
Saxons was approaching completion A king sat on the throne who represented in his own person the 
ability of the one and the aspirations of the other Englishmen of all sorts and conditions joined in 
the wars which Edward I waged to conquer Wales and Scotland and hold his French possessions In 
France, too, the monarchj was graduallj consolidating its position absorbing and controlling the great 
fiefs which at times threatened its ^er^ existence and generally pa\nng the way for that unchallenged 
autocrac\ which was one of the most eflectne causes of the Revolution In Germany for histoncal 
reasons the process was more slow The great German pnncipahties each had ties associations, and 
traditions of their own the onlj bond of union being their formal allegiance to the Emperor It is only 
m our own daj that German national aspirations have overcome the jealousies of the states and made 
a German Empire an accomplished fact In Italj, the presence of the Papal temtones which claimed 
to belong not to one nation but to all the nvalnes of the flourishing citj states m the north and lastly 
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the fata! attraction it possessed for political robbers large and small combined to postpone the e\enti 
•unification of the country a consummation teser\ed for our ov\n times In Spain the despen 
resistance of the Chnstiao kingdoms to the advance of the Jfoors was creating a spmt of independer 
and a national consciousness which only needed time and success to blaze fortl^ m triumphs 
land and sea 

Allomng for these differences in kind and degree it yet remains broadly accurate to say that by t 
fourteenth century the feeling of nationality had become a force m politics a force which from tl 
time to this has increased in intensity and which is to day the dominant passion If we follow 1 
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Cl«udc Flemm flf one of lh» moil d * mu «hed Sw»d th seneroU ood • euppor ed he roum k n* S »lnnMnd y.i 

deU. ed o. o Co helle) Ofelnet the inirlfuee of h • uncle Dute Chorle. of SudermOn . who poeed ■« (he ch.cnp on of Pro e< enlUr 
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progress of eients during the mtericnmg centunes we shall see that of all the motues winch ha 
mo\ed men to do or suffer the sense of nationality has been the most powerful and the most persistei 
Not e%en religious fervour has had more dnving force When wo carrv our minds back to t 
Reformation and the wars of religion which followed it when we tliink of Christian Europe as divnd 
into two hostile camps 'iml dwell on the carnival of b^otry and hatred that was let loose it vs n 
unnatural to believe tliat men foigct differences of race and speech in their common desire to seen 
the tnumph of their faith 

But Uic facts would be e our belief The Thirtv Icars War m Germanv started as a gcnui 
attempt of the Protestant ‘^latcs in the Empire to vindicate tlieir claim to freedom of worship agair 
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A meet ns of ifie Sens e was fixed for MarcK ISlIi to fnaVe B ansemeti a dunne Caeaar a n ended abienee in the Ea»t Thia waa 
eona dered by the lead n« RepubI cant aa a au table day to aeeo e h a Batata aat on and acco d ayly when he had talen h a aeal he 
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The famous Protestant leader Mansfeld was one of the most picturesque adventurers in history 
while even the noble Protestant hero King Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden whose sincerity was 
beyond doubt was subsidized by the Catholic Cardinal Richelieu of Trance and cherished designs of 
gaining concessions of territory on the south Baltic shores as the price of his assistance On the 
other side the most eminent Catholic commander was Wallenstein who seems to ^ave believ ed in 
nothing except astrology and who was murdered by his own officers at the instigation of his imperial 
master the Catholic Emperor Ferdinand These are the facts to be borne in mind when the reader is 
tempted to think that the predominant issue in that so called War of Religion was otherwise than 
political 

But It is m the last century that the spirit of nationality received its most triumphant Mndication 
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VERCINCETORIX before CAESAR 

In SZ B C ncKily nil Gnul lone up n a nM th* Roman Uom n on nnd V«To i>«e\oT a pi nco of ihe Arvern wai chosen at leader 
After many Indec s ve battles he was even uallr compelled to aurrender nt Ales a whence he was taken to Rome Af er be ng led n 

and manifested itself m its most striking forms Kapoleonwas the prime cause of that great out 
burst of national feeling in the States of Europe which more than the exhaustion of France or the snows 
of Russia sealed his doom As long as he could pit the manhood of young France against the decayed 
and corrupt systems of an effete age his task was easy It was only when he had carved out temtones 
and built up paper States with a contemptuous indifference to the national and histoncal associations of 
the men who composed them that he raised against himself that fervour of national enthusiasm which 
crushed him Leipsig was in every sense a Battle of the Nations 

During the nineteenth century the movement proceeded unchecked First Greece asserted 
and vindicated her claim to independence Then Belgium freed herself from her unnatural alli ance 
with Holland Italy no longer a geographical expression has achieved political unity Hungary 
under the Dual Jlonarchy has fiercely and passionately preserved her inhented characteristics 
and traditions 
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The ancient saying that ‘ Historv repeats itself that the same situation tends to fecur with 
variation of form and detail contains a substantial element of truth Most of our modern political 
problems have been anticipated and we might save ourselves much trouble and alarm if "e uould 
find what history has to tell us about the experiences of other men in similar circumstances Think 
of the great political issues in Europe at this moment Think of the prevailing labouf unrest 

When Adam deWed and E\e span, 

VVho ihen the gentleman 7 

These are not the words of a twentieth century orator but of a fourteenth century poet 

We might enumerate a hundred burning questions of the day which have m one form or another 
agitated the minds and stirred the passions of men m past ages and distant lands It is for US to profit 
by their example av oid their mistakes and show the wisdom that only comes by expenence To day 
we are the )ury, called to pronounce on the achievements of the past To morrow we shall ourselves 
await the verdict of postentj History is written that we may await that verdict with composure m 
the«3ure and certain belief that its lessons have not passed unheeded and that we ourselves have done 
something to add to human knowledge and hasten the march of human progress 
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Dtmastt 

BC 


Mohvuebts AMD Cuizr Events 

I 

5546-3484 

5383-5363 

5337-5319 

MENA i 

DEN SETUI 

SEMER KHET 

Tomb at Abydos Qvie«i*s tomb at Nagadab The reputed founder of Memphis 

Earnest granite wodt tn a tomh 

SCQipttire in Sinai 

II 

3019-4991 ^ 

KHA SEKHEMUI 

Thu earbest stone built tomb 

in 

4963-4934 

4797-4771 

2CSER. , 

SENEFRU 

The Step Pyramid at Saqqareb tie oldest large buiUiag in the irorW 

Tbe first true pyramid at Heydum. He waged wars against the marauding tribes of the desert 
and is said ts have cooqiKred the penmsuU of Smai 

IV. 

4748-4685 

4685-4619 

4619-4556 

KHUFH 

KHAFRA. 

MEN KAURA 

Builder of the Great Pyramid at Chiuh. A period of great artistic and hterary activity 

Builder of the Second Pyramid at Chiieh ' 

Bu tder of the Third Pyramid at Ghiaeh He is reverenced as a good and humane ruler 

V 

4405-4361 

4308-4275 

RA NEUSER 

UNAS 

The Pyramid at Abusir 

A Pyramid at Saqqateh. The first with loog religious inscriptions 

VI 

4243-4193 

4185-4090 

PEPy I 

PEPY 11 

Successful taapaims to hubia 

Tbe longest rogo m Egyptian history 

XI 

3587-3379 

SANKH KA RA 

Tbe first expeditioD to Punt (probably the modem Somaliland) of which the leader, Hancu 
has given a long account The chapel on the mounlam at Thebes 

XII 

3579-3349 

3549-3313 

3482-3461 

j 3461-3423 

3423-3379 

AMENEMHAT 1 

SENlreERT T 
SENUSEHT 11 
SEKUSERT III 

AMENEMHAT 111 

The tomb of Xboumbotep at Bern basan Many military expeditions secure peace from 
external foes and the mtemal consolidation of the kingdom 

The tinnbof Ameniat Beni hasao Further expeditions to Nut»a but order maintained at home 

Tbe pyramid of lUahun 

Tbe pjrranud at Dahshur A great conqueror aod ruler under whom Egypt enloyea reoown 
and prosperrty 

Tbe pyramid at Hawara, and tbe famous Labynoth He made Lake Moens serve as a 
reservoir for tbe Nile oveifiow 

XIII 

310Q (1) 

SEBEKHOTEP III 

Ruled From Tams to Gebeleyn 

XV 

2450 I’) 

2400 (?) 

KHYAN 

APEPA 1 

Obiects from Crete to Baghdad - 

Ruled from Bubastis to Gebeleyn. He <$ the greatest of tbe Hyksos (Shepherd) Kings who 
bad earned out a successful invasion 

xvn 

1 i 6 i»-is 97 

SEQENEN RA 

The lewetlery of Queen Aab botep The south U won back from tbe Hyksos who are driven 
Dcrtbwards 

XVIII 

1387-1362 

1563-1541 

1541-1516 

X5x6>x303 

I 5 e 3 -X 48 x 

X481-X449 

r 449 -r 4 *J 

I 423 -X 4 U 

1414-1583 

1585-1365 

1353-1344 

1352-1328 

AAHMES I 

AMENHOTEP 1 
THOTHMES I 1 

THOTHMES 11 
KATEHEPSUT 

THOTHMES HI 

AMENHOTEP 1? , 

THOTHMES IV 1 

AMENHOTEP III 
AKHCNATEN 

TUT ANKH AMEN. 

HOR EM HEB 

The Hyksos expelled and dnven into Syna Soecessfiil campaign m Nubia The begioojngi 
otaDeraoigreatpowerasd prosperity, Egypts* Golden Age ’ 

A temple at Karuak 

Obelisk et Kaiuak. Conducts a campaign as far as the Euphrates. 

The peaceful reign of a great Queen Aootber expedition to Punt and a great espanslon of ^ 
commerce and industry takes place She hislds tbe mat temple of Deir el Babn 

A great cooqueror and builds He auhdoes Syna and keep it in subjection He builds a 
temple at Kamak 

Further campaigns bt Syria to crush revolts. 

Continues the work of suppresang rebellion 

Temples at Luxor Sedemga and Soleb Only one campaign dunat this reign 

He uanges tbe natMnal reliripD for the worship of Ibe solar disk and buiids a new capital, y' 
Revmis occur in Svna The famous Tell Amarea tablets dale froia this reign 

Restor^ ibe anewot religioo 

A great administrator who teorgaoized Ibe kingdom 

XIX 

ija^tiee 

130»-I234 

1234-1214 

SETY I 1 

RAMESES 11 

MERENPTAH 

SuccessfiJ war in Sjna A great builder and pauoo of the fine arta The hall of rdunuu ar 

Karuak 

THE GREAT, so called on account of bis boastfulness and the magnificence of bis buildings 

Subdues Swa Buikis the teapia of Abu Susbef, and tbe Ramessnus. 

A Libyan lovasioo defeated 

. XX 

X 202 -I 171 

1133-1134 

RAtlESES in 

RAMESES X 

Wars against Syna and Libya Great naval battle at Pelusmin. Tbe temple of Medinet Habu. 

The King recovers some of tbe eastern dependencies. 

The papyrus of the tomb robbofes. 

XXI 

1076-1035 

PASEBKHANU I 

A new dynasto from Tams The pnests gam great mfiuence and direct the royal policy Tbe 
great wall of Taob is built 

XXII 

952-930 

879-850 

SHESHENQ I 

USARKON 11 

1 A commaodcr of tbe mercenanes who rules at Bubastis He Invades Judea and captures and 

1 sacks Jerusalem. 

Bonds tbe pyloo of festival at Bubastis. 

XXV 

748-723 

713-707 

706-66? 

PANKHY I 

SKABAKA 

TAHARQA 

Founds a dynasty of btluopian rulers who gradually conquer the whole country Tbe ptty 
pnnees ol Lower Egypt send m Ibeu aliegunce 

Tbe Kfaig So of the Bible He fomeols tebellibns of Israel and Syria against Assyria 

Joins tbe coahtioi} against Assyria Three Assynan invasions tr^t in tbe subjugation of Egypt 
and the end of EttMpiao rule 

XXVI 

1 f 1 1 

PSAJITEK 1 

NECllO II 

HAAABRA 

AAHMES !I 

Drives out tbe Assyrians. lestorei Thebes and invades Syria. Builds the forts of Daphnae 
aod Nauhiatis. 

Tries to renew Egyptian eooquests. Invades Syria and advances towards Babylon, but b 
defeated by Netwehadoexzar at Carcbemisti 

(Apnes of tbe Creeks) Defeats the Pbceoidans, but is defeated by tbe Creeks of Cyme Ifis 
army revolts and be is detiuoned and muideied 

(Amads of Ibe Creeks.) Cuts eS all the Creek settlements except Naukratis. A great biulder 

XXVII 

315-5*1 

322-486 

CAMBVSES 

Darius l 

This great Pndan oonqueror invades and subdues Egypt but fails to penetrate to Cyme and 

Ettu^a and in bis rage wreaks vengeance on tbe temples. 

1 Egypt tranquil and prosperous. ReconslrucU tbe SuezCanalaod builds tbe Temple in theOaus 

XXIX 

399-393 

NAITAAURUD 

1 Uosuecesshil revolts against Peiaa. Builds a shnoe at Athnbis. 

XXX. 

378-361 

359-341 

NEKHTNEB-F 
NEKHT HOR HEB. 

' Soil ( temples at iiotbert asd TCamak. 
fVrojTi iDvasmosof Egypt. Last native King 

Citeks. 

1 fill 

ALEXANDER 

PTOLENry 1 
PTOLEMY 11 
PTOLEMY in 
CLEOPATRA VL 

Period of Creek domination. Alexandria founded. He cooahates the Egyptians by respecting 
their rthgion. 

SuecemfutlyiDvadesS^ 

Naukratis. The so-ealtod “ Revtnne " papyrus dates from this teiga. 

Floonshtaz trade In the Red Sea. SuDds the PyloD at Kamak. 

Builds the temple o< Deoderah. Supports Antony against Octavios. Battle of Aetloa. 

1 Cbes by her own hand. 


DATES OF EGYPTIAN HISTORY— 


Date | 

DOUIVATIOV j 

lULERS 

Chief Evevts 

JO 

i 

Roman 1 eriod 

AECESTES 

A p TRAJAN 

MARCUS AURELIUS 

194 SEVERUS 

CARACALLA 

*73 AURELIAS 1 

*96 DIOCLETIAN 

311 CALERIUS 

390 THEODOSIUS I 

6tr 

636 HERACLIUS 

EsUbbsbts a personal Kwernmeot but In general preserves the otgioitallon of tbe PWlemiei 
He encourage* the Jew* to settle in the country The Indian trade ia secured for Egypt 

Great massacro ot the Gmk* by ibc Jews who are in turn subdued and olmost exterminated 
by the Koaun anny 

Arising ol the naUve troops Is foUosed by the usirpation of Avidms Cassius who puts himself 
at their bead The revolt ts erudied w Ub some d (ficuity tW Emperor himself 

Overthrow* bb rival Niger, who was commanding in Egypt First persecution oi the Egyptian 
Christian*. 

Devises a massacre of all (tie able bod ed men in Alexandria Roman citizenship extended 
to EgypE 

Egypt eonquered by Zenobla Queen of Palmyra, who Is expelled and carried away captive by 
the Emperor 

Subdues a iormilaUe revolt and commence* a rtgoiou* peisetuliou oi tbe Christians Set* 
up 1 ompn s Pillar at Alexandna 

Issue* an ed ct of tolerai on to the Egyptian Christian*. 

Council ^ Kicaea and beg nnbig of the Arian controversy in the Egyptian church 

Anamsm overthrown and is* le of a final edict against 1 sganis n 

Egypt conquered by Cbosro s tbe I cman 

Overthrov* the Petsans and restores Lgypt to the Empire Religious dissenston* ti d In ctvU 
war which render* easy (I e Moslem conquest 


Icnod of A'al) juprrmicy 


The MimeljW* uprcinacy 


Chief Fvehti 


639 invaded by the Arabe The Roioao army defeated at Itel opolis and Alexandria auirendcrs to the 

Moslemt Citypt U lost to the Lmpire and passes under the protect on nf the Caliphate 
Lgypt Is irovemed by the Abbaside ml phs A series of ins icrecliont by the Copts culminate in their 
letaf defeat at Cathanid ia 6it The (nducnce of the Turks increases and several Turkish governors 
are appointed 

868 Abmad foinds a semi indepen lent dynasty but the Tatimite cal phs unsuceetsfuliy attempt 
to gain Egypt for themselves. 

ejj Mabommed ben Tugb) founds another semi in lepeulent dvnasty of lbs Iksbidl The inSueoce 
of the ralimlles rrowa 

967-ttyi Egypt under the Tatlmite rabphs. The Fatimite general Jauhar invales Egypt and founds Cairo 
wh «h becomes Che capiul 01 the svestem cabpliate Tbe caliphs conquer Arabia Syria and North 
Africa 

99$ Ifakiio koowti as (be "Cabgula of (he East destroys the Cbureh of tbe Iloty Seputebca in 
Jerusalem (loio) which nmohes tbe Crusades. He also persecutes (be Christians 
1039 Cattle of Ukb iwanab in which the rebellious provinces oi S>na and J aiestine are recovered 
lOjs Mosiansir Cisll war In Tgypt caused by dissensions bet veen tbe Turks end negroes in the army 
1068 Cairo sacked by tbe Turkish eomtnander and numerous local revolts occur throughout tbe country 
1094 Hosuli ends the civil war and subdues the whole country 

Is defeated at Askalon by (be Crusaders (1099) »be conquer many of the cabph t pessesstons In Paiestiae 
titS Egypt ln\-adedby the Crusa lets under Dal twin I who Is compelled to retreat on account e( iU health 
1 be deei of the eabph Is defeated by the Venetians and Tyre captured by the Crusaders, 
ityi tejo The Abbaside eabpbate restoteil by Saladin Tbe Pranks wltblraw Irom Egypt Sahdln takes 
(he title of Sultan In tiys and founds a virtually bdspeudent dynasty 
tst9 Damleiia captured by the Crusaders 
tart Tbe Crusaders evacuate Egypt 
1344 The Cruialersdnven from Jenisal m 

1349 Egypt Is Invaded ^ Lou s IX of Trance <tbe Seventh Crusade) but the invaders are touted by the Sultan 
at the battle of ranskur and Lou s Is captured 


The admlnistradon of affairs cntnisled 
Maioelukoijler 
Kotus defeats tbe 'tongol invaders an 1 recovers Syria 
Uibars attempts to restore (he Abbaskle cabphate He eonqui 
and the slates of north west Africa ttib itary to blm 
Deleal of Mongol ktvad ts at tbe battle of MarJ al SaRar 
AUiauee o( the Sultan with the Mongols, 
rgypt vldteil by the girat pUrue (be Black Death 
Alexandria ptooderwl by the (ranks under leter J of Cyprus. 
Lesser Armenia a lied to the Mameluke rmptre 
The Burjl Mamelukes succeed the Ilahrt Mamciukev 
The Moiieof TunurovcrrunsSvna and compels Saltan Tara] to rco 


Albek the captain of Ibo retainers wbo becomes the Brsi 


I Arabia aod Syria anl makes Nubia 


;r homage 


olTlmur ReoneryofSyna 

Capture of the King ol Cvprus who Is eompeHml to tckDOwIcdge tbe luierainty of 11 
Bexlnoing of the wars with the Ottoman Empire 

Deleal ol Ibe Mamelukes by the Ottoman Turks. The Ottomans conquer Syria 
Capture ol Cairo bv tbeOttomans. Set m becutnes Sultan of Egypt 


I iSoo^ 


Jomlnatioo d the Turks Is resto^ 

Boruparte fitters LgypI anl commeoces the EreDcb occupation He defeats the Mamelukes at the battle 
of the Pyramlts. 

Insurtecllno In Cairo repressed by Bonaparte 

ThcFrercbfleet destroyed by the Logluhat the Battle ol the Kile 

Itonapane tails to rooquerSvrU 

Anatsinalion of General Kl#t>er The English land at Abouklr an 1 the Trench agree to e\ acuate Feept 
IheBtitidiesraeoaleAlciandrUandTurklshnilelsrestored but the Mamelukes attempt to make themselves 

indepervlent 
Clrtl war 

Mehemel All becomes Baiha of Egypt. 

I allur* ol liiilish rxpetf non 

Massacre ol the MamrlaWea. Uthemet Ali becomei sulually Independent but 


Beginning of (he conquest of (be Smtaa 

IVstniction of Ibe rgyptiin Beet at Vavarino 

Tbe padubk of i fTP* »n»>Ve besediury ha the Umdy oi Mebemet Ab 

Open eg ol lb* ^urs CanaL 

I (SsLI shraentol Iba Dual Control of Trulaodan I France 

Ktung cl AraM a»l Ibe lombardnsent of Aleiandna by the OriUth and French fleetv 
Revolt of the Mah ti In the So-lan Murder ol Ceneeil Cordon and liUof Kbartoum. 

M iKlrawat of ibe T reiwh from tasbeda 

Battle of Onvlurmaa and oreupntkm of Sudan by tbe British. 

Construelsso oi tbe Asvwao Da n. 

Argk>l mwh arreeraeol KrasaUe remgoUlag lb* pre-lomlnant fosllioo el Great Britain. 


iwleil.,es the s icrrainty 




• THE NILE AND THE PLAIN OF THEBES 

Egypt bcFore 10.000 year* ago coniltled ol a wide aKeel «( limctlonc wfiicli waa uplihed on the catl. unlit a fault p|, 
Ttio drainage of tKc land poured into il, and beKotd the Nile 


HISTORY OF THE NATIONS 


CHAPTER I 

THE EGYPTIANS. By PROFESSOR FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L., LitiD 
LL.D., Pk.D., F.R.S.. F.B.A. 

EGYPT BEFORE 10.000 ^TARS AGO 


Our earliest vision of Eg>’pt is that of a wide sheet of Eocene limestone occupying the north-east of 
Africa. The great contortions of the wTinkle of the crust which forms the Red Sea and Jordan valley 
were yet going on; the Red Sea coast was being forced up as the trough deepened, uhile the rest of 


Africa to the west lay level. At last a 
crack took place, the eastern side rose 
some hundreds of feet above the western 
by a great fault, deepest to the north 
and tapering off to the south. Into such 
a crack the rainfall naturally poured 
and wore it wider and wder. Behold the 
Nile ! 

The land lay far higher above the sea 
than it now does, but the Sahara was still 
an inland sea or deep gulf. From that the 
western winds brought rainfall abundantly 
across the Nile basin. Torrents flowed off 
the limestone plateau into the great drainage 
crack, gouging it out to a gorge some two 
thousand feet deep. The streams mostly 
flowed over the surface into it, scoring out 
great tributarj* vallcj'S ; but some escaped 
through cracks in the limestone and hollowed 
out vast caverns, like those in the lime- 
stones of Derbj’shire or the Cevennes. 
These caverns arc now some hundreds 
of feet below the present surface of the 
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valley and are only observed where the strata above have collapsed headlong into the immense 
gulfs below 

After all the face of the country had been carved out into its present shape the land level feU and 
the whole was submerged Ram stiU continued the Nile valley and its tnbutanes all became choked 
up with debns so far up as Thebes this mass of rock chips fills the valleys to about two hundred feet 
above the present level At Sohag it is seen six hundred feet up The Nile valley formed a great 
estuary stretching over three hundred miles into the land twice as long as the Gulf of Suez or Gulf of 
Connth No trace of human work has been found m these deposits 

The land then rose and probably the Saharan Sea was dned up m this nsing The change was 
apparently rapid as there was not enough rainfall during it to scoop out all the dibns from the rock 



Lllie ihe medern BuaKmen n Af a iKc Early Ecyp mual Kave aub* • cd upon be cha«e and the r main oeeupa Ion mud 

bayc been the huntint down of the (axellee and o her w Id an male TK a wae perhape effected wherever poee hie by cad na toma 
hawba at the anlmale and n ih ■ manner lam nt them 00^ renderlna the r cap u e eaty 


channels The deposits of the estuary were left where they may still be seen in patches clinging to the 
cliffs and largely filling the side valleys at Thebes while the mam valley has been ploughed out agam 
by the rush of the Nile from Central Africa \\Tiile this great current was rolling down masses of gravel 
in the \allej man first appears and flakes of flint of by no means the earliest style are found bedded in 
these high Nile gra\els 

There still continued enough rainfall to scour the channel and to carry off the mud of the 
n\er down to about ten thousand jears ago when the deposits of the Nile mud began These 
deposits mack the close of the cawiy peevad the begvwwiwg of the aridity of North Afnca the 
first chance of the cultii’ation of a flat of imgated mud which has been the culture system of 
Egj'pt in all histone times 

Before this new sj’stcm of hfc arose there must ha\e been a long time of semi andity when the ram 
sufficed for wild animals and scrub pastures What the human type then was we may gather from the 
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It >■ wldotn that the hiBPOpolamtu l«av«« the f»y«r in the 
daytime and we ean well Imaime haw exalted ihe eommgo t» 
would be when luch a booty wai eeeured ihroufh la loaeemenle 
be ns hampered by the marehe* 

about a region which became entirely stenie i 


the Nations 

figures of the slave women found m the earliest 
graves of the agricultural people They were of the 
Bushman type distinguished by the growth of 
great quantities of fat on the jjips and thighs In 
later times the Afncan woman develops fat on the 
trunk to aid in the production of her children To 
a hunting race such accumulations would impede 
the agihty needed for subsistence, so the fat is 
found on the parts which move with least 
rapidity, and is thus least in the way of the 
activities of a hunting life Similar causes may 
perhaps produce the effect m different races , 
but at least %se may say that the same type 
is found in the figures of later cave dwellers of 
Southern France, m Malta, in Early Egypt and 
now in South Africa Whether these were all 
branches of one race cannot yet be safely decided, 
but their unity seems probable These people 
must have subsisted, like the modern Bushmen, 
upon the chase and their mam occupation must 
have been the hunting down of the gazelles and 
other wild animals especially with the Nile as 
a barrier which prevented their escape The 
flint implements which they have left strewed 
thickly over some parts of the desert, are their 
principal remains but vanous stone shelters 
which are found on the high desert were pro 
bably put up by the same people as there is 
no evidence that later races troubled themselves 
the present age of aridity 


THE FIRST CIVILISATION 
10,000 TO 9000 VEARS AGO 
One of the first things which is 
asked when we speak of ten 
thousand 5 ears ago, is How do 
you know it ’ And with v ery 
good reason considering that it 
IS outside of most men s ken like 
the atom or the distances of the 
stars We shall deal with the 
length of recorded history when 
we reach it in the third civilisa- 
tion , and the two earlier ages 
certainly compnse the rise and 
decay of two civilisations which 
on tlie scale of things in wntten 
histoiy would cover about two 
thousand fiv e hundred j ears 
There is another clue m the depth 
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of the Nile deposits. These 
have been bored through 
to forty feet deep on an 
average ; some places are 
deeper where holes were 
filled up, or shallower 
where ridges were covered. 
As the deposits average 
five inches in a century*, 
this would show about 
ten thousand years for 
the age of tke beginning 
of the Nile fiats. As any 
agriculture or settled chnli- 
sation was impossible until 
the Nile deposited its fer- 
tile mud, this gives a limit 
to the regular occupation 
of the land. Doubtless 
so soon as cultivation could 
be practised the neighbour- 



ing peoples would push in «hown- 

from the arid regions around ; and, forming settlements, they left their remains in the cemeteries which 
have been lately brought to light. The very large number of their graves would indicate a longer, 
rather than a shorter, period than two thousand five hundred years, in comparison with the historic times. 

When we try to picture to ourselves what the position of these people of the first civilisation must 
have been, it seems that the Afaori would give us the nearest living comparison. The free use of 
canoes and shipping ; the habit of fishing in Egypt wth harpoon, and with the Maori nets and hooks ; 


the finely-wrought hard 
stone maces in Egypt, and 
the Maori stone clubs ; 
the fondness for elaborate 
linear geometrical orna- 
ment on the pottery in 
Egypt, and the Maori 
carving and tatuing ; the 
use of combs ; the keeping 
of small sacred images 
wrapped in cloths ; the 
sacred places, the quarrel- 
ling tribes, the fortified 
towns — in all of these the 
levels of culture seem 
closely alike, as preserved 
to us in the tales of the 
Maori mythology. If the 
Maori seems perhaps in 
advance in his elaborate 
woodwork (needful in the 
wetter climate) and minute 



carving, of which the 
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evidence does not remain in the first Egyptian civilisation on the other hand the Egyptian in 
even the first penod did much finer and more skilful work m_,flint flaking The Egyptian slate 
palettes shaped like animals began at a much higher levtl than they continued and are quite 
equal to any such figures of the Maori ^ 

Having then a modem equivalent to give us a general picture of the civilisation we may turn to the 
details The most abundant handwork was the finely made pottery entirely formed by hand without 
any wheel It was built up from the base and pressed bya flat stick inside against the hand held outside 
The forms are so true that no error is perceptible and the finish of the. surfa e is beautifully fine As no 
circular motion was used any form was equally readily made oval vases wdre common twin vases. 




PaMti tptc altj /or tMt ao 1] 


AN EARLY RELIGIOUS DANCE 

'■ ■ he preeeni day he Ecyp ans pe <n«d a dance n 
;ht hal h ■ would coeure a aucccfu hunt and thereFo e 
• aulheni c and ha* been taken (torn Ea ly Eeyp an po i 


square vases fish and figure shaped vases and other varieties are all found in this penod The facing 
ivas finished with a coat of red hsematite which turned to a brilliant pohshed black m the furnace Some 
of their forms may be seen m the foreground of the picture of this age 

The regular decoration of the pottcrj was with crossing hnesof white clay laid m geometneal patterns 
on the red bowls and vases Just the same materials are used m the same kind of patterns by the hill 
tnbes at the back of Algeria at the present time and this is one of the mam evidences for the Algenan or 
Libj’an connection of the earliest cniUsation which is inherently hkelj from the geographical connection 
The most skilful art was that of flint flaking Though this was earned jet further in the second 
civiUsalion jet in the first age it is equal to that of almost any other land only exceeded by the best 
Scandma^^an work. The great double-edged knives are as much as fifteen inches long but only a quarter 






RECOVERING THE BODY OF KING SLQENCNRA. 
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of an inch thick \^^th the edges e\qm';itei> serrated in minute teeth For hunting the gazelles widtly 
forked lances of flint \\ere made to cast at the legs so as to cnpple the animal these are \ery thin and 
delicate and were held in b\ a long cord so as to pre\cnt their fl 5 nng too far and stnking the ground 
Copper was known in the \ery earliest stage Before more than small cups were made and when the 
people were onl> clad wath a goat s skin o\er the shoulders >et then a copper pm is found used to skewer 
the skin together at the neck Rather later the copper harpoon appears copied from the bone harpoon 
b> which the Egj'ptians speared the large fish of the Nile 

The decoration of the per^n scarcely vet included beads eveept of clay but the hair was twisted 

up and held by carved combs of bone with 
long teeth ornamented with the forms of 
gazelles or birds The<e animal combs dis 
appear with the decay of the first civahsa 
tion in the second period we rarely find 
combs and then shorter with a human bust 
Sandals were in use early in this first penod 
The finely decorated pottery with white 
line patterns imitated basket work at first 
then the patterns become elaborate and 
finally decay m meaningless lines After 
that this decoration disappears and we 
may suppose that the art was declining 
during several generations before a new 
influence anscs 

Tnc second civilisation 9000 TO 
7 800 \EARS AGO 

The flusli of changes appear m every art 
with the second civilisation The previous 
penod ue haie seen to 2?e hnked strongly 
with ] ibya the modem Algiers and Tunis 
but the indications point to the second 
movement having come from the east 
Lazuli from Persia and silver from A«ia 
'Imor come into use the foreliead pendant 
and face veil appear like that of the modem 
Bodawy the vases are cut of stone from 
the eastern mountains and the pottery 
mutates thc<;e liard stone vi'^cs m its fonns 
There is no further trace of a connection 
with tlie Iibyan culture which seems to 
have died out It is therefore a migration 
from the cast proUiUv proto S;muic in character which determined the growth of the second 
civalts-ation 

The luarcsi niotlcm parallel to this culture mav perhaps be that of the Malav States The senes of 
«mall Sultanates the Inch dceelopmenl of some of the arts the wide spread trade wath the absence of 
«tonc monuments and th* unimportance of hterature have a sufficient simihnty in the two countries 
to give a srn<e of the general position anaent parallel might perhaps be found in Gaul before the 
K< nnn occupation 

Tlie main development of this penod was the common use of large galleys or sliips The pictures 
< m 1C mb ccculcl injccatc thtra to lio about .,xtj (cot long but thej might cicilt bo more as the figure- 
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they had always two cabins 
amidships connected by a 
bndge. and cargo was stowed 
on the cabins, showing that 
they were strong wooden 
structures In front of the 
fore cabin was the tall pole 
with the ensign of the port 
of ongm, like the mitia 
letters on the sails of fishing- 
smacks at present This 
ensign was sometimes purely 
geographical, as two three, 
four or five hills, the ele- 
phant or the branch , otl^rs 
were connected with the 
worship emblems of the local 
vessels As will be seen in A«ricuiiur«t of ih* fu»«r« ute n«k«itn»dom god, as the hawk on a cres- 
the illustration (page lo), ■" TS. B>.k tK. D„d 

Mm and Not others may have referred to the rank of the chief or petty sultan as the harpoon, which 
seems to have been an autocratic title At the stem was the large steering paddle with wide blade, or 
as many as three of them In the bous was the seat for the look out man shaded by a bough of a tree, 
and the tying up rope hung over the stem Such were the vessels which earned on a trade with Smyrna 
for emery and electrum vvith Crete for oil and ruddle with Northern Syna for fine wood and doubtless 
to many other ports for consumable goods of which all trace has Jong since penshed 

The social organization was considerable The varying nchness of the tombs shows that wealth 
could be accumulated labour could be commanded for very long and tedious manufactures such as 



WKen • person d ed invocotion* to the protector ol tKc dead wok pa nted on ike eareonhatui L^ter when iheec formulae or florlS 
cat one tnereaeed tker were wr tten on a roll of papyrue and ihlo ao called Book of ike Dead mu bound up Inride ike bardasec of 
ika mumm> Tki» wae eone to eneure ika /ufure waffara under all poaeibla coni nieneiaa 


of men are likely to be 
exaggerated On the vase- 
painting they have as many 
as fifty to sixty oars on a 
side which woufd imply a 
length of over one hundred 
feet The large size is also 
indicated by some of them 
having three steering paddles 
to govern them As the 
greatest fighting galleys of 
the Venetians — the most 
important war vessels of the 
Middle Ages — had only a 
dozen oars to a side it is 
clear that these prehistoric 
galleys were considerable 
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the production of vases of the hardest stones and at least at the close of this period we see figures 
of the rulers and there is a row of Jongs of the Delta named before the 1st D^'nastv on the 
early annals 

Of the products of skill none are more surprising than the flaked flint knives The beautiful effect 
of the nppled surface of the flint was so highly appreciated that the knives were first ground into shape 

5 of flakes of machine like accuracy No race of 
man has ever equalled this work 
even tl e Scandinavian justly cele 
brated for the beauty of his craft 
has never reached the perfection 


and then the whole surface was ripped off with a s 


< 'V 'ft'i 1 r 


I*. 
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of judgment eye and hand shown 
by tlie Egyptian m this most 
difficult of all products 

Not only did they tnumph by 
skill and sleight of hand but in 
the inconceivably tedious work of 
grinding vases of the hardest stones 
they likewise achieved results of 
faultless perfection The porph> ry 
granite basalt even quartz crystal 
were all wrought so truly by hand 
gnndmg the lines crossing diago 
nally that no trace of error can 
be seen Not content with master 
ing the siliceous stones by the 
use of emery they even wrought 
emery itself as sliown by a vase 
and a plummet 

The use of metals steadily m 
creased Copper which had been 
very scarce m earl er times was 
now usual for carpentry tools and 
a splendidly formed dagger of it 
has been found Silver came in at 
the close of the first period gold 
soon followed and then lead Iron 
has twice been found but was so 
much valued that it was ma le 
into beads worn with gold 

Amulets came into common use 
r and are connected with the animals 
sacred in later times The ram s 
o eon nu nc in he fu u e 1 1 * head IS the commoncst and tl e 

bull s head hawk scorpion fly and frog are repeatedly found That there was a very strong belief in 
immortality throughout both the first and second penods is certainly shown by the value of the offerings 



KILLING BIRDS IN THE MARSHES 
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of objects of daily use placed wath the dead The fine necklaces of gold garnet amethyst and other 
stones were not merely left with the dead from affection for the abundant provision of pottery the fine 
weapons and the suppl> of food all show that an active future was contemplated Not only was this a 
general belief but it was formulated in detail and the similar offenngs were alwa>s put in the same 
position in the gra\e and the bodies in nearly all cases were placed on the left side while generally 
they were with the head to the south and face to the west This uniformity m apparently 
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unimportant detail shows how 
firmly a ritual was already 
established 

Of this ntual many portions 
survived into histone times and 
were incorporated into the col 
lection of magic forms named 
m modern times The Book of 
the Dead That these sections 
are as old as the prehistonc is 
proved by the full account 
they give of the dismemberment 
of the body and removal of 
the flesh as the unclean part 
before reconstruction ceremoni 
ally This custom is found m 
many cases in the second pre 
histone and even m the first 
penod but it began to die 
out under the dynasties and 
disappeared altogether by the 
Vlth Hence a ntual describing 
the removal of the head the 
limbs and the flesh and the 
restoration of the parts in a 
dozen different passages must 



belong to the time when such 
customs were m full force This 
being the case we may reason 
ably take much — perhaps most 
— of the rest of this ntual of 
magic as belonging also to the 
prehistonc age 

THE THIRD CIVILISATION 
5900 TO 4950 B C 

The old order of things began 
gradually to give nay before a 
new force From the measure 
ments of the bones it is seen that 
the pure dynastic race were some 
three inches shorter than the 
prehistonc people But the late 
prehistonc folk were diminish 
mg and the bulk of the popu 
latjon when the 1st Dynasty 
came upon them were already 
about two inches shorter than 
before Hence there had been 
for some centunes a gradual ap 
proach to the dynastic type 


suggesting that this race had been sloivly filtering into the country and mixing with the people as the 



HIERATIC WRITING FROM THE FIFTH CIVILISATION 
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invading Hyksos and the Arabs did for some centuries before the political change of conquest WJiere 
these new people came from has long been a question From their physiognomy they were 
not of southern stock nor uere they like either Libjan or Semitic The> are histoncallj first known 
at Abydos a dynasty of ten kings being recorded as having reigned there three hundred jcars before 
the 1 st Dynasty How did they reach Abydos? Hiey do not seem to belong to southern or western 
peoples they certainly were not northern as they had to conquer the north The most probable 
source seems to be that they came in from the Red Sea by the well known desert route at Koptos the 
route followed in i8oi by our Indian troops At the southern end of the Red Sea was the land of Punt, 
which was alwaj's \enerated by the Egyptians as the land of the Gods and Min one of the gods of the 


rair\tti rpttiall'i Jot (All uori} 
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BUILDING THE TOMB OF A FIRST D^NAST^ LING 
ireUr ol wood In Etrpt ll>< people ooon hod to find eomc olker maierlol for bulldint 


Owlnt to the eeareUr ol wood In EttPt lh« people ooon hod to find eome other maierlol for hulldint purpotea The Nile mud 
mixed with abort plecea of alraw mouldad atomtwd with ihc head of the eui ot hint a name and then dried in the auo proved lha 
moat efficient The mud otao eerved oa merlar and tot ikla purpoac waa uauallr mixed with polaherda 

invading people alwajs had a slinne of the old conical form of the huts of Punt Further, the clo<e 
similanty between <ome of the earliest dymastic seals and those of Elam lunts that these folk ma> have 
come round Arabia from the Persian Gulf Thus it is hkel> that both the Egj’ptian and the Mesopotamian 
civnlisations are branches from the still older culture of Elam as shown in the depths of the great 
mound of Susa reaching back before 6000 or perhaps to 8000 or 10000 BC At that time Elam 
v\as a mantime country, with the Persian Gulf strctchmg up bej-ond Susa 

The great and es«ential changes which come in witli the djmastic people are hieroglvphic wnting 
extended bunal use of cjlmder seals, the pottcrswheel (found used in the lowest levels of Susa) the 
great extension of bnck budding and carpentry , and high artistic abilitj 

How do v\e know the date of these people? From the 1 st D^nastj onward the Egvptians had a 
continuous reckoning in 5 ears This has come down to us m the very bnef form of a bare h«t of kings 
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and years, through Greek sources , and 
with this agree portions of tlie Egyptian 
sources wntten in the Vth and the 
XVIIIth Dynasties, and the total 
reckoning given by Egyptian pnests to 
Herodotus There is no hesitation or 
variation in the Eg5^tians’ own history. 
Further, we can check it by a cunous 
fault in their calendar They omitted 
to reckon leap jear, hence all the 
names of the months slipped back in 
the seasons, a month m one hundred 
and twenty years, and the whole twelve 
names went round the year and came to 
the same seasons again in about one 
thousand five hundred >cars Hence if 
we can get the season of a month, we 
know to a certainty how far back that 


U 



EARLIEST EGYPTIAN WRITING 

TK« «*rl>e*> intcnption ikal Ln»w U (h* 
uW«l pi kint AK* M tke betmnlni el ihc lit 
Dynasty aKown above 

month can have fallen on that season 
Such datings remain to us for the Xllth 
Dynasty accurately, and for the Illrd 
Dynasty approximately These fixed 
datmgs accord exactly with those of 
the Egyptians, and not a single fact 
contradicts this long record 

This d)mastic peoplej then appear to 
have been gradually coming into the 
country from perhaps 6000 BC or rather 
before BysgooBC they had established 
their authonty at Abydos , hence they 
conquered up and down the valley , to 
Hierakonpolis m the south where they 
had a southern capital, and gradually 
down to the north, where their tempo 
rary capital was about forty miles south _? 

of Cairo, ]ust before Mena founded the *a*s*^****"9 ® s®"! 

permanent capital of Memphis His Horm Con«,u»ror of Vv*!! Anub ° 
reign begmnmg about 5550 B c is the A“!mVrp«tif„*Il^d 





ANOTHER SPECIES OF APE MUMMIED EMBALMED HAUL. 

ANIMALS MUMMIED BY THE EG^PTIA^S 

To tlie EsTpUont ccrtoln onimola were eeered oe the ermbote of ceetoln so^e TKui for ceemple to Ptoh the beetle wee ei 
Irie the heron to Re end Baiiet the bawlc end the cat to Set ibe croeod Ic to AnubU the iaekal to Tboih the ibU To hont 
mala wai an act of piety but to kill them, an eSence for which death waa the penal j 
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great starting point of written history 
the unification of all Eg}T)t under one 
king and the establishment of a neN\ 
order of society 

Remains of the older separate 
kingdoms were cunou'ily preserved 
down to the close of the history 
in the several titles of the kings In 
the titles of our Rojal Tainily we 
preserve the old dignities of Prince 
of Wales Duke of Cornwall Duke 
of Rothesay Lord of the Isles Great 
Steward of Scotland and others 
each of which was originally a 
separate dominion Similarly the 
Emperor of Russia rolls together half 
a dozen other kingdoms m his titles 
Thus we can understand how the 
kings of Egypt were m the first 
place divine hawk gods of the south 
ern capital of the dynasties Hiera 
konpohs secondly princes of the 
prehistoric southern principality of 
Nekheb and the northern of Pe 
LI Kab and Buto distinguished 
by the vulture and cobra thirdly 
princes of the Homs tribe conquer 
mg the Set tribe the hawk on the 
nub sign of Set fourthly the kings 
of all Upper Egypt marked by the 
growing plant iiesiif "fifthly kings 
of all Lower Egypt marked by 
the bee bah sixthly kings of the 
old principality of Heliopolis sons of 
Ra holding the crook and flail 
the sacred insignia of rule there 
seventhly lords of both banks of the 
Nile neb taui (the meaning of which 
IS shown by local princes being so 
entitled) eighthly lords of the 
crowns neb khau as holding all the 
rights of rule like Emperor of all 
the Russias 

The system of writing begins with 
one word one sign or emblematic 
writing but very early transferred 
meanings arose where the sign had 
a sound attached to it and could 
be used for that sound in different 
senses and combinations Gradually 
every syllable in common use got a 
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Sign, and lastly every letter apart had its sign, some twenty nine being in use, wth about 
eighty word signs which considerably shortened the wnting hke our modern £ s d , &c , lb , 02 , 
and other abbreviations The total number of six hundred or seven hundred signs were but 
rarely used, and really there was not much more essential to remember than in knowing 
two or three modem alphabets , it was much easier than cuneifonn, and immeasurably simpler than 
Chinese or hterary Japanese 

The official system and government of the country is shown to us by the variety of seals that were 
used to mark the produce of the royal estates On these we find the titles of the rojal seal bearer, royal 



carpenter (== architect), councillor in the palace pmate secretary, inspector of canals overseer of 
the inundation, overseer of the festival, gatherer of lotus seed and a few others The«e titles, of 
course, only cover those departments which happen to be named in connection with the funeral 
offerings, but they show that a regular bureaucracy was growing over the whole country 

The kings of this time were buned in large chambers of wood sunk in the ground and roofed with 
beams, planks and matting, with a bed of sand over the whole Bj the middle of the 1st Djmasty a 
regular stairwij was made leading down into the tomb Tlie funeral offenngs were at first simp!} thrown 
into the pit around the wooden chambers , then dfvisions were made for them , next, small chambers 
appear, and bv the end of the find Dynasty there is a long galJer> of chambers of offenngs leading to 
the sepulchre Granite was rarely worled in the 1st and find Dynasties, and though limestone 
wascarlj used for tombstones, it is not till the close of the find Dvmastv that we find a limestone 
chamber, and that is very' scantily wTOught with hammer and adze 
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The rapid nse of art is the most surprising activity of this age The first two civilisations, thou 
extraordinary in their mechanical ability, had shown but poor artistic perception The limbs of th< 
figures of men and animals are mce lines or else end in points, showing little observation , their mo 
of expressing a solid was to draw a zigzag line to and fro, connecting the outlines of two sides, showi 
a poor imagination So soon as the d5mastic race come m there begins the enormous step of art, rapid 
developing to perfection within its natural requirements The vigorous figures on slate of t 
various races, with their details of dress and action, are excellently given, with increasing technic 
ability, down to the start of the 1st Dynasty After that we have the ivory carving, and one strange 
natural limestone head 

The whole view we get is that of the rapid growth of all the benefits of a widely united rule t 
expansion of fine art and of the various crafts as the result of increased opportunity, certainty of deman 







THE PYRAMIDS OF GlZEH 

The larfeif of the Glaeh Pafemidf built br Khufu wee eeid Herodeiue to ho' 
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and improved facilities , the growth of administration to deal with the problems of the country 
especially the inundation the regulation of the Nile by great dams across the country begins in thi 
age, and the lines of embankment have continued to the present time, raised on the old dams as the Nil 
bed has nsen, the establishment of a regular bureaucracy to manage the country on permanent line 
with regular registers All of these changes, which mark the beginning of the order which lasted onward 
for thousands of years are due to the organizing and artistic ability of the dynastic race 

Already before the middle of the 1st Dynasty a cheap difiusion of skill begins to be seen, and decaj 
soon showed itseii 7his seems to have been bnaght to an early close by an xranugra 

tion of a new force, possibly from the south, to judge by the foreign type of the head of Sa-nekht 
the first king of the Illrd Dynasty , but not being fully decadent, it was able to rapidly civihse the 
invaders, and thus the country could nse again in two centunes only, refreshed and strengthened by th< 
new blcKid that had come into it 
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If the history down to this point seems general rather than personal it must be remembered that 
the whole of what has been stated so far is an entirely new conception to us formed m the last fifteen 
years before which absolutely nothing was kno>vn of all these periods and we have not jet any ^v^tten 
narrations of the course of events in these ages 

THE FOURTH CIVILISATION 4950 TO 380O BC 

In this penod we reach the beginning ol narrative history and a far greater fullness of monuments from 
which the civilisation can be studied 

The best known labours of this age were the Pyramids and thej well show the growth and decay of 
the civilisation In the 1 st D3masty the royal tombs were chambers sunk m the ground and banked 



o\er with sand held in b> a slight dwarf wall around it Dunng that age a stamiaj was added to 
approach the chamber By the beginning of the Illrd Djmastj the structure had grown to be a high 
mass of bnckwork rising about twenty feet with \ertical pits m it leading to the entrance passage and 
to the stone trap doors that were let down to intercept the passage for secuntj The next stage was 
to build the pile over the tomb with stone and to add to its size from time to time bj raising it and 
putting a fresh coating of stone around it This is «een in the <^0 called Step P\Tamid of Saqqareli built 
by Zeser the second king of the Illrd DjuasU 

At the close of the Illrd D>nast> this same sj-stem was followed bj Senefru (^790 dc ) jn the stone 
pjramid of Meydum and after adding sc\en coatings of stone to the central mass each finished and 
supposed in Its turn to be final he at last concened the idea of putting one entire slope of casing o\cr 
the whole This was an afterthought as the inner coats arc well based on the rock whereas the final 
casing merel> rests on gra\ el foundation The true p>Tamid therefore began as a casual idea growing 
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If the history down to this point seems general rather than personal it must be remembered that 
the whole of what has been stated so far is an entirely new conception to us, formed in the last fifteen 
years before which absolutely nothing was known of all these periods and we have not yet any wntten 
narrations of the course of events in these ages 

THE FOURTH CIVILISATION 4950 TO 3800 BO 

In this penod ive reach the beginning of natiative history, and a far greater fullness of monuments from 
which the civilisation can be studied 

The best known labours of this age \vere the Pyramids and they well show the growth and decay of 
the civilisation In the 1 st Dynasty the royal tombs were chambers sunk in the ground and banked 



over with sand held in by a slight dwarf wall around it During that age a stairway was added to 
approach the chamber By the beginning of the Illrd Dynasty the structure had growoi to be a high 
mass of brickwork nsing about twenty feet with vertical pits in it leading to the entrance passage and 
to the stone trap doors that were let down to intercept the passage for securitj The next stage was 
to build the pile over the tomb wath stone and to add to its size from time to time by raising it, and 
putting a fresh coating of stone around it This is <een m the so called Step Pyramid of Saqqareh built 
by Zeser the second king of the Illrd Dynasty 

At the close of the Illrd Dynasty this same svstem was followed b> Senefru (4790 b c ) m the stone 
pyramid of Meydum, and after adding seven coatings of stone to the central mass each finished and 
supposed in its turn to be final he at last conceived the idea of putting one entire slope of casing over 
the whole This was an afterthought as the inner coats are well based on the rock, whereas the final 
casing merely rests on gravel foundation The true pj^ramid therefore, began as a casual idea growing 




out of a different system Ever after that each pyramid was designed as a whole and only one was 
enlarged from its first plan 

The first pyramid planned from its foundation was the greatest ever erected that of Khufu the Great 
P3Tamid of Gizeh The outer slope is exactly the same as that of the pyramid of Senefru such that 
the height is the radius of a circle equal to the arcuit of it This proportion is closely given by a height 
of =e\en parts to a base of eleven and the unit of Senefru was twenty five Egyptian cubits that of 
Khufu was fortj cubits This attention to geometry is what might be expected in view of the e\tra 
ord narj accuracy of the w ork The side of the pyram d is seven hundred and fifty five feet as wide as 
the Thames at Westminster yet the errors of th** s des are less than a I ttle finger s breadth in length 
and in angle If a brass rod were used for measuring less than seven degrees warmer or cooler would 
cause as much error as the p%Tamid builders made in carrying out their enormous work The courses 
were laid out so truly that the> are true to the thickness of a sheet of paper in a length of twentj feet 
All of this bnUiant accuracy rapidlj fell awa> The men %’iho finished the pvTamid were much less 
careful The pjTamid of Khafra m the next retgu was rather less in s ze and had three times the 
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error Tliat of Menkaura wa*; less than half that 
size and had five times the error of Khufu When 
the next dynasty aros^ the pyramids of Abusir 
were built with dressed stone only on the outside 
and rough broken slabs for the filling Coming 
down to the Vlth Dynasty the pyramids were 
mere shells filled up with chips and rubbish In 
the Xllth Dynasty mud bnck was the material 
and stone was only used for a casing 

Not only is the mechanical development striking 
but the artistic power is quite as wonderful The 
portrait figures of the kings and nobles show an 
amazing expression of character apart from the 
lower side of emotion From the minute ivory 
carving of Khufu up to the life size figure 'of 
Ivhafra the art was never excelled at any later 
period 

Another branch of the art which is astonishing 
by its amount as well as its quality is that of the 
tombs Funeral chapels were erected over the 
sepulchres in order to provide a home for the spirit 

of the dead where it could receive its offerings 

These chambers were covered with carvings showing 
Pain tiiijiM III f/orti\ ifori] fvc* ^ all the Dosscssions and pleasures of life so that the 

FUNERAL PA5 S.no “^ER THE ^ sacrjd^^l^^^ ,p,nt should ERjoy them eternally For some seven 
the the centunes during the IVth and Vlth Dynasties 

Here w h (real ceremonj’ the mummy f i** n hr*omi> these carvings provide us with a picture book of all 

w ih var au* poeeeei on* wa» eareiully la d ^ 

the affairs of lift The whole view is rn" in ' ‘■''JUfl'! '1 I . ' 1 1 

that of a society strongly organized j 
about local centres of the hereditary ^ 
chiefs Each noble was the over lord 
of a few miles of the Nile valley on 
one bank or the other and he was 
responsible for the supply of recruits 
and local tnbute to the court expense? 

But all the general expense of adminis 
tration was provided as a part of the 
management of the great estate and ai 
crafts were earned on by the most able 
men on the estate 

Happily we are able to enter into 
the inner life of this age perhaps more 
than in mo^t others The new facility 
of literature led to vanous collections 
of precepts or proverbs being made 
which show the ideals of the time and 
are applicable in the mam to most 
other periods m Egypt The personal 
quality most valued was strengt o 
character The boast was I have 
not been weak Let not the heart 
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despair overthrowing its happiness after an evil hour Look well to thyself thy existence lowly 
or lofty IS liable to change but go straight on and thou wait find the way Steadfastness also was 
urged If thou art found good in time of prosperity when adversity comes thou will be able to endure 
Independence was of consequence m the public council i( a debater was speaking wrongly it was the 
duty of any listener w ho was his equal to assert the truth and to gain the approv al of the hearers There 
are many injunctions against chicanery crooked way^ worthlessness and laziness 

Folly was as distinguished then as in later ages \erily the ignorant man who hearkens not 
nothing can be done for him He sees knowledge as ignorance profitable things as hurtful he makes 

every kind of mistake so that he 
IS reprimanded every day People 
avoid having to do with him on 
account of the multitude of his 
continual misfortunes Reserve 
was praised Go not into the 
crowd if thou findest thyself ex 
cited in the presence of violence 
If there is an enquiry increase 
not thy words in keeping quiet 
thou wilt do best do not be a 
talker Guard thyself from 
sinning in words that they may 
not wound a thing to be con 
demned m the breast of man is 
malicious gossip which is never 
still Discard the man who errs 
thus and let him not be thy com 
panion It is hard to see that 
anyone can better this practical 
advice after all the ages of later 
expenence W e have not room here 
to quote the many other admirable 
precepts in the conduct of life 
but It is safe to say tl at my min 
and any a-^sembly of men would 
be the better for acting up to ti c 
ideals of the pyramid builders 

THE FIFTH CIVILISATION 380O 
TO 2500 B C 

The age of the pyramid builders 
ran into decay as we have dc 
scnbed md they were overcome by 
a foreign mvis on probablv from Syria This dark p-'nod of the \ Ilth to \th Dynasties cannot yet be 
explained but we reach light again in the \Ith Dynast\ and then the \IIth Dynasty revived much 
of the former glory of the king lom There was a greater fonnahty in the life and a more scholastic stvle 
in the art than in earlier times we miss the free vitalitv of the more vigorous ages 

Jewellcrv was carried to a much greater elaboration than before Not content with making intricate 
forms m gold work these designs were coloured by the inlaying of brilliant stones turquoise camclian 
and lapis lazuli From the 1st Dynasty the Egyptian had perfectly mastered the beating and soldering 
of gold and the free use of colour wath it earned the work of this age to a higher perfection than was 
ever reached later 
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THE JEWS BRICKMAKINC 

Br ckmak nt wa* probably a Royal monopoly Larto numbora o( At at e capi v«« were cone antly employed upon ih ■ manulaeture 
in which we find the Jewi engaced at the t me of the Exodue W ihoul euch free labour the marnifieent memor ale of the Ktnie m (ht 
never have been buill 

The great nobles of this age hollovvcd out enormous tombs in the rock by querrjing stone for their 
palaces These tombs ^^ere decorated wth painting m place of the far more costly carving of the 
prcMous age The vancty of emplojrncnts represented shows the details of life and work m the house 
and estate wath minuteness Tlie games performed bv women are fullv shoivn in earlier days a row 
of dancing girls doing the high lick was about all that is shown but in this period we see turning 
‘somersaults swanging round at arms length holding each other plajmg double somersault leaping 
games keeping two balls in the air and placing ball nding on the backs of others 

Tlie pnncipal work of this age was tlic permanent conquest of Nubia and establishing trade with 
the Sudan This was celebrated m a triumphal song a cop\ of which has lasted to our da>s 
II« has come lo us be has taken it e land of the \ ell 
1 he do I Ic cronn is place 1 on I is I cad 
lie has come hi has un ed the t >u lands 

lie has j ned tl c upper with the tower ktnyl m 
lie has c me he has ruled Lg}pt 

He has placed the desirt in his pi ser 
1 le has CO nt 1 e has n ade I gypt to li e 
lie has lesiroyed Isalllcti ns 
llclascmt we br n^ up uur children 
We 1 ur> ur a^ed 1 y h s good favour 

This ja onlj a small part of this song the earliest that we ha\e pre‘Jcr\cd Literature was boginniPo as 
an art and inan\ talc-s still remain some of which show the connections of S\na withFg^pt 

Aftir the splendid age there was a long autumn of gradual dcca\ in the \IIItii and \1\ th D\ nasties 
do cK parallel to tlie gradual dcca\ of Fgapt under the Romans S>nans had begun to come into the 
countra in the \IIth I)\aiast)— is tlte\ had done in man\ preaioiis ages— more followed and in tlie 
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XIVth Dynasty we find one Jlesopotamian, Khenzer, adopting all the Egyptian religious duties as king 
m full royal stale , also another king, Khandy, who was also king m SjTia or Jlesopotamia The mfiltra 
tion of Syrians and easterners was steadily going on as it did under the Romans before the Arab 
conquest 

THE SIXTH CIVILISATION 2500 TO 950 B C 


The storm burst at last, as at the Arab conquest, and Egypt was flooded with Semitic tnbes, known 
as the Shepherd Kings, or Hyksos After a century of turmoil they established great rulers, like the later 
Khahfehs, who reigned not only over Egypt, but far beyond One of them, Khyan, took the title 
" Embracing terntones ” , a sphinx of his was found at Baghdad and a jar hd of his m Crete Later, 
Hykbos took the title of sea kings, and probably held Cyprus and the S5Tian coast The latest wave of 
this invasion is familiai to us as the rmgration of Abraham, who was of the same race and condition as 
these Hyksos 

like all go\ernment« this came to its decadence, and the older Egyptian culture which had taken 


refuge in the south began to push 
back to its former home This 
movement was not, however, led 
by Egyptians, but by small, 
curl} -haired Nubians, almost 

black King Seqenen-ra was 
killed in a hand-to hand battle, 
which beat back the Hyksos , and 
Nubian Aahmes, who over- 
ran Egypt and drove them out 
northwards, founded the XVIIIth 
Dynasty 

The Egyptian movement con- 
tinued the powerful kings, 
Amenhotep I and Thothmes I 
drove the Semites up Syria, and 
finally reached the Euphrates 
The daughter of Thothmes I , 
Queen Hatshepsiit reigned prac- 
tically alone, and devoted herself 
to peaceful growth She fitted 
out a trading fleet to go to the 
land of Punt on the African coast, 
at the south end of the Red 
Sea This expedition returned to 
Thebes, and must therefore Iiave 
passed by a canal into the Nile 
It brought back great quantities 
of incense, thirty one frank- 
incense trees to be planted at 
Thebes, ebony, cinnamon balsam 
resin, antimony, gold, electrum, 
ivory, giraffes, leopards, panther- 
skins, monkeys, and large white 
do^ In short, it was a trad 
ing voyage much like those of 
Solomon a few centuries later 
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The record of this was put up m the queen s great temple at Deir el Bahn on the western side of Thebes 
So soon as she died her younger brother Thothmes III began his great Syrian campaigns which were 
destined to increase his country s wealth very considerably The queen died on the 15th of January 
In April the army was gathered on the frontier On the 13th of May Thothmes had marched across the 
desert to Gaza covering one hundred and sixty miles m about twelve days On the 14th he pushed on 
and did ninety miles more by the 25th of May up to Mount Carmel There he struck through a dangerous 
pass in the mountains and thus surpnsed the capital aty of Megiddo On the 30th of May came the 
decisive battle of Megiddo in which he rolled back the Syrians into the city and besieged it In a feiv 
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EGYPTIAN GIRLS DANCING AND PLAYING BALL 
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days it was taken and the chiefs came out to smell the ground in obeisance before the King The 
plunder was great — over two thousand horses nine hundred chariots two thousand bulls twenty 
thousand sheep two hundred pounds of gold and silver one hundred and fifty thousand bushels of corn 
beside much fine armour furniture bronze and jewellery Almost every year such plunder was 
obtained either as a tnbute or if that was withheld then by capture For twentv years this went on 
till SjTia was stnpped of all its wealth and its artists and women had been taken to swell the house 
holds in Egypt This made a profound change m Egyptian culture and art which was more altered than 
it had been for a thousand years before 

Although the Nubians had dnven out the dominion of the Hjksos those people must have been 
mingled w ith the Eg> ptian« more or less and portions of tribes must have lingered m vanous corners of 
the country One such tnbe was that of the Israelites some of whom had gone back into S5Tia while 
others remained on the east of the delta along the M ady Tumilat and were reduced to slavery by the 
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II rof FH dtrt It r e iltiirt itamdl fln J Tht F\jgt t £xi<lora o Fu 
A PACE SHOWING EGYPTIAN ART AT DIFFERENT PERIODS 

Resd nti from tell to r tht the oh eels ere Heed reel 'wood end eboar Inta d W ih ivory plaque* end roaetlet Geld and iewell 
bracelet* found in the tomb of Zer of the I*l Dyneety <Fif* 2 and 4) Comb* of ibo Ist Civ I aation Baited clay cone* Pottery of I 
1*1 Civil »*t on Gold pendant of Vtb Civil »at on fXtfib Dynaaly) Pre dyna*! e llottery (Fly* 8 and 12) Carved ichneumon Vi 
late Pollery Unbaked clay br ck* A atele from Punt Terrace De r cl Baby Fowl nc acene from the freccoe* upon lomba at Theb> 
XVIlIlK Dynaaty Low cha r with let* In form of 1 on a pawa* inla d walk ivory w tk pla ted *cat B C 1)00 Carved head of Nefe 
early IVtk Dynaaty 





Egjptntii The conqueror of the Hyksos must have been the new king uho knew not Joseph the 
oppression beginning ^\lth the Wlllth Djnasty 

The mo t magnificent monarch of tlus age was Amenhotep III \\ho reigned thirty six years mainly 
de\otcd to tilt peaceful spread of the arts Of the organization of the country we learn from the tomb 
of a great \iner Rckh ma ra who records the taxation from the \anous dmsions of Egypt From 
these it is e\idcnt that the court lexicd only for its own expenses and the cost of administration was 
borne localK b\ the nobles The great wars m Sanaa had brought m much wealth which was maintained 
by the continuous tnbute and this went to the king and was not pooled m the expenses of goaernment 
The large number of captiaes also greatly facilitated the public works and their maintenance was 
proaidcd bj the hcav\ tnbute of com exacted both from Syaaa and from Nubia 

On the wc-*tem side of Tlielws Amenhotep III built a great temple for the servace of his spirit the 
exjxinsionof the old cluaiwl of the tomlw The special home for his spirit was in the two colossal seated 
figures m the temple which when complete were si\t\ nine feet high The temple was swept awav 
for stone by the impious hands of later kings but the colossi still remain looking across that plain at 
a million sunrises since they were there set In the great king An o\erthrown tablet which stood thirty 
feet liigli i» the only other rchc of tin great temple These immense masses of stone were not of the soft 
sandiloiic casilj cut and floated down the Nile like most of the Theban building stone but they were 
cut m the flint% rock near Cairo and taken Iiundrcd^ of miles up the stream to lie erected 

Till" great king was tn clo"C relations with b\na as we know by the correspondence on cuneiform 
ch\ tablets fnund at Till Amania These show that the kings of all the north of Mesopotamia and 
Assjria wert in fnindh corresponden( e with Egypt Alliances were made for many generations 
«lau„litprs wen soiit as consorts to the kings on each side and nory siher precious stones horses 
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chanots, cry&tal necklaces, copper from Cyprus, also came to Egypt , gold was mainly asked for in return 
from Egypt, al«o oxen oils and purple The intercomse with Greece was also considerable Fragments 
of hundreds of Greek \ases Asere found in the rums of the palace at Tell Amama, and such vases jvere 
often placed in the tombs during this age Such connection for trade had been going on since the later 
prehistonc times . but it was much increased, and it led to an influence on the art which is remaikable 
The free draw ing and design of the Mykenrean penod in Greece was largely reflected in the lively naturalism 
with which both figures and plants were represented m Eg5^t 

Another large work of this reign was the temple of Luq^r, on the eastern side of Thebes The papyrus 
columns of the great avenue here are sixty fi\e feet high, only slightly exceeded by some m the fore- 
court at Kamalv , and the courts with double colonnades of clustered columns are the most pleasing 
example of the architecture oU a large scale This temple was specially built in recognition of the divine 
birth of the king The royal descent was m the female line, like all other property , the king usually a 
half-brother of the queen, per- ^ 
sonated the god Amen as his j 
high pnest, and the children 
bom to him in that character 
were the sons of the god 

Thib temple Avas connected 
wnth that at Kamak by au 
a\enue of one hundred and 
twenty two sphinxes, caiwed m 
sandstone This corabmatiou 
of the lion s body w^th the 
king s head represented the 
guarding protection given by 
the king as ruler of the country 
They have no connection what- 
ever Avith the Greek idea of a 
female sphinx, which belongs 
rather to the harpy tnbe, and 
was destructive rather than 
protective The temple of 
Kamak to which this avenue 
led was the earliest temple at 
Thebes repeatedly enlarged 
from the Xllth Dynasty doi^n 
to the Ptolemies for over three 
thousand years 

Another great work of tins 
reign was an immense artificial 
lake at Thebes, surrounded by 
a high bank formed of the earth 
dug out 

This was dug in fifteen da>s, 

]ust at the time of highest Xde, 

28th of September to 9th of 
October It would require 
about eighty thousand men to 
dig it, and perhaps a quarter 
of a million lads to carry the 
earth , so if the population of 
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Thebes uere turned on to the job they might about do it in the fortnight 
stated 

This magnificent king, Amenhotep III , had a remarkable ^\l^e, Queen Thyi, 
who was daughter of a Syrian pnnce She had brought with her a devotion to 
the SjTian sun worship of the Aten, which had long survived m the old Semitic 
capital of Heliopolis She imbued her son Amenhotep IV with thi$ idea, and he 
adopted it fanatically The Semite, whether Jew or Muslim, is naturally a 
monotheist , and the young king — half Syrian — when he came to the throne at 
about seventeen, pushed the sun-worship to the exclusion of all the Egyptian 
gods Soon he prosenbed all other worship, and had all mention of the other 
gods erased on all the accessible monuments of the whole land He started a 
new capital, now known as Tell Amama, and took a new name himself, Akhen- 
aten, “ the glorious disc of the sun” The idea of this worship \v^ the adora- 
tion of the power of the sun , this was shown in emblem by the sun’s rays 
descendmgi each ending m a hand, and these hands accept the offenngs, 
confer life on the king, place the crown on his head, and are the sole means 
of divine action The idea of the radiant energy of the sun beirig the source 
of all life is perhaps the only scientific materialism that has ever been 
accepted as a religion 

The king also adored the sun m a noble liymn, which has come down to us 
A portion will show the scope of ideas 

" The land brighlens for thou n<csi on Ihe horizon, I They lift their hand* in atiorauoi' '’t rising, 
Shining as the Aten m the dny , Throiigho it the lind the) do iheir labours 

The dTtkness flees, for thou givesi th) beams 
Both lands arc reyoicing esex) day j The callle a)) rest in tbtir pnstiirf'r 

Men awake, and stand up on ihcir feet, | VS here grow the trees md herb* > 

For thou litiest them up , The birds fly in their haunts 

They bathe their limbs they clolhc ihemsehes | Their wings adoring thy spirit 

Thou makest the seasons «>f ihe tear to produce all ihj works , 

The wnitei making them cool the dimmer giving warmth 
Thou makest the far off heaven that thou majesi rise in it 
That thou maycsi see all tliat thou msdest w hen thou wasl alone 


Since the day that thou laidst the foundations of the earth, 

Thou laiscst them up for thy son, who came forth from th> substance. 
The king of Egypt living in Truth ’ 


Not only did Akhenaten 
stnve for truth in religion 
but also in art and in all 
ideals of life His constant 
motto was " Living in Truth,” 
and the extraordinary change 
which he wrought, and the 
wide range of his ideas, place 
him as the greatest thinker 
that was ever born m 
Had he been in a lower station 
he might have been a prophet 
venerated for ages, with a 
better right to such honour 
than Buddha or Muhamed 
Unfortunately, he was a 
king, and— contrary to Plato 
— unhappy is that land where 
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kings arc philosophers His idcaL 
outweighed all common sense he 
tried to force them on an umnlhng 
people and he neglected the care 
of his empire absorbed in lus new 
life Syria was left to go to rum 
by internal warfare rebelling against 
Egj'pt the whole land resented 
the new faith He only reigned 
twelve years three jears later his 
successor left the new capital and 
after twenty years erery trace of 
the new religion was swept away 
its monuments destroyed its 
honours vanished The next gene 
ration re cut the old names of the 
gods and life went on as if the 
great idealist had never spoken 
Not only Syria but also Egypt 
had fallen into a terrible state of 
neglect and mismanagement After 
a few weak and short reigns it rc 
quired all the energy of a soldier 
statesman King Horemheb to 
restore peace and good order to 
Egy-pt and to repress the tyranny 
of a plundenng soldiery After his 
time It required another such ruler 
Sety I to recover some part of the 
lost empire of Egypt in Syria The 
old realm out to the Euphrates was 
hopelessly gone but Sety stretched 
his power over Syria and reached 
the mouth of the Orontes Whether 
any permanent hold was recovered 
beyond Palestine is however very 
doubtful 


The great scenes of this war are sculptured on the outer wall of the vast temple of Kamak The 
Hall of Columns there was built by Sety though it had probably been projected— perhaps even begun— 
by a previous king The whole of the building asvve see it was done by Sety and he carved about half 
the columns the remainder were used by his son Rameses This hall has always excited wonder from 
the overwhelming scale of it the columns of the middle avenue are sixty three feet high and those of 
the body of the hall forty six feet The whole height to the roof was eighty feet Such excessive size 
executed m a soft sandstone brings its own nemesis It was impossible to support such weights except 
by crow dmg the columns and the interspace is less than m almost any temple barely more than the 
diameter of the column is left between those of the hall It therefore appears crowded and gloomy and 
the great weights have forced all the inevitable decay to the point of destruction Many of the columns 
have fallen by their owm weakness and dunng recent years a great rebuilding has been needful if the 
whole structure were not to become a heap o£ mm Tins rebmlding has been earned out on the old 
Egyptian system by the simplest means As each course was laid it was banked up with earth the 
stones of the next course were then run on rollers into place and more earth put around them finally 
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the temple ^sas completed but full of earth and on removmg that it stood finished iso accidents can 
occur no powerful cranes or scaffolds are required and where labour is cheap the simple earth-staging 
proves to be as cheap as any other process 

The character of Sety I stands higher than that of perhaps any other Egj'ptian ruler Jsot onl} was 
he energetic to recover the status of his country and left it secure and in good order but he also had all 
the inscriptions that had been erased by A.khenatcn carefully re cut with great fidelity and only placed 
Ills own name modestly as restorer \\ 1 ien we look at the ruthless thefts by Rameses II substituting his 
own name for those of earlier kings on innumerable inscriptions we can value the more his father s honour 
able restoration of defaced monuments to thtir original purpose 

Happily the body of this truly great ruler has been more perfectly preserved than any of the royal 
mummies The grace the nobility the dignity of the man show m all his features There is no finer 
presentment of the great dead than this beautiful face which had been moulded by so noble a character 


It would seem an impossible romance that we should be able to look in the face of the kings of three 
thousand years ago Yet omng 


to the care taken to hide their 
bodies from the ancient destroyers 
we can now see the actual persons 
of many of the greatest movers of 
the world s history Aahmes who 
expelled the Hyl SOS Thothmes I 
who swept up to the Euphrates 
Thothmes III the great cam 
paigner Sety I the noble king 
Ramescs the vainglorious and 
Rameses III uho saved Egypt 
from Syrians and Africans — all 
these and many others are as 
familiarly known by us as they 
were to the court of Egypt In 
different tombs they were moved 
about as robbers increased m 
audacity until they were grouped 
into two great deposits where — 
bare of all the pomp and state 
that could attract the plunderer— 
they lay until drawn forth again 
by a generation that would value 
and reverence their remains Trulj 
the Egyptian achieved an immor 
tahty of renown and respect which 
we cannot imagine any ruler of the 
present day retaining m 5200 \ d 
This care for the person and the 
glory of the dead was one of the 
greatest motives to the Egyptians 
and it IS to this that we owe nearly 
all our knowledge of their daily life 
The dead were ornamented wath 



the jewellery and tnnkets which 
they had worn m life Tlicy were 
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On tKe death of Racneee 
after aeveraf br ff ant y c o 
H It tea then attacked Sely 


SETY I IN SYRIA ^XlXth DYNASTY) ^ 

r broke out aga n between the Egypt ana and he H t lea Sety 1 marched rap dly into Syr a and 
Kndeab a e ty ol the Amirt tea wV cb eomtnanded the Orontea Valley Mao enor King of the 
at defea ed and forced to a tn a peace leav ne Sou hern Syf a n the handa of Egypt 


After Sety I the kingdom rapidly declined His son Rameses II is only knomi by his boastfulness 
and Ins preposterously long feign of sixty se\en years In all this time he does not seem to ha\e done 
anything for his country after his eighth year For over half a century he stole the monuments of his 
predecessors and lied about himself His Syrian war never reached as far as his father had gone and 
he retreated from a drawn game with the Hittites He was glonficd by a long and fulsome poem about 
his exploit': of which many copies remain the mam interest is as showing the condition of the great 
Hittite confederacy at that time They had formed an alhance of vanous peoples from Lycia to 
Carchemish and from the gulf of Issus down to Tyre From their treaty with Rameses in his twenty 
first year it is seen that their home land by the gods of which they swore was around the head waters 
of tne Euphrates in Armenia 

The treaty of 12S0 B c is preserved m hieroglyphs at Abu Simbel m \iibia and on a cuneiform tablet 
at Boghaz Keui m Asia Minor It shows how carefully mtemational acts were then drawn up It recites 
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the ancestrj of both kings and their former rehtions declares pcnnancnt friendship confimis past 
treaties makes, a defense e alhincc and dcdires the extradition of s\jb)ects changing -^uks It 
concludes «ith the oath by each of the gods of the Hittites and the descnption of tlic state seals of the 
Hittitcs and Kataonian kingdoms The daughter of the Hittitc king was given to Kamcs>ts on mal mg 
this treaty the Egyptians gave her the name of the dawn beloldmg the beauty of the sun an 
allusion to her beholding the king 

Art dccajcci greatlj in this reign and the onlj creditable work of which we know is a seated figure 
in black granite But works of enormous size were e\ccutc<l a statue ninety tno feet high 
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looked out over the temple and cit> of Tanis another colossus of red granite was the seated figure 
fift> seven feet lm,Ii at the kings funeral temple at Tlitbcs These weighed nine hundred or 
one thousand tons mh Tlie rage for erasures went so far that Ramests had his own obelisks 
cut dow-n and re-ingra\cd m Mime casts The gioantic rock cut figures of \bu Simbcl are 
imprcs.ivc from Ihcir izc but tlie execution is tncndiblv coar'^e and mechanical in the mode of 
marking detail 

There was a great pread of ofTirialism growing throughout the \\ Illtli and \I\th Dynasties more 
and more place luuilirs ln<i lo lie kept b\ the taxes and ft'cs of the jx^ple and the burden was not 
elimmidicd b\ tm ling offices for tl» eights <ons and sixtj sons m law of Ramc«cs The vast endow 
ments of tl I tempi a mamtame 1 an arms of pnests m u<tle s lives These elrains uixm the resources 
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weakened Egypt greatly and it steadily fell mto worse state 
under Rameses and collapsed in the tumults of about forty 
years later 

A new king of some ability arose in Rameses III As he 
was the last king to build a funeral temple at Thebes his work 
has survived there at Medinet Habu while all the earlier 
temples have been destroj ed more or less by later builders 
He had to face a great Algerian and Tunisian invasion and 
three years later a league of all the peoples of Syna headed by 
the Hittites After another three jears the westerners were 
again forcing forward and had to be massacred by Rameses 
After these great battles the Egyptians ! ept prease accounts 
of the slam by bringing in the hands and piling them in 
heaps and also of the booty in full lists whicli were recorded 

This external success w-as counterbalanced by the decadent 
condition internally Conspiracies were brought to light and 
the documents of two great trials have come down to us one 
a tnal for witchcraft with magic figures the othei a tnal for 
conspiracy perhaps connected with the witchcraft In a large 
secluded harem of concubines there was fuel for any social 
conflagration 

The close of this great family was cunous Rameses III 
was succeeded by his son Rameses IV and he by lus son 
Rameses V Meanwhile a brother of Rameses IV had mamed 
his daughter to the High Pnest of the Omnipotent god 
Amen Then suddenly Rameses died and this next 
brother succeeded as Rameses VI and hts heiress being high 
priestess the priests of Amen thus succeeded to the throne 
They prudently permitted the rest of the sons of Rameses III 
to follow one another down to Rameses XII and this was 
the more easy as the high pnest was court tutor and had 
educated them 

The great High Priests of Amen were the richest people 
m Egypt for the god had been granted enormous shares 
of the booty and captives and lands Thej were however 
not capable of holding the country together any more than 
the Popes could hold Italy Pnestly rule might suffice for 
the narrow valley of the Nile but the frontier facing Syna 
needed a more vigorous hand A\ ith apparently perfect good 
wall the pnests at Thebes agreed to another Ime of secular 
rulers managing the Delta from Tams or Zoan m the north 
east comer Two lines were thus going on together in the 
Wist Dynasty 

A fascinating little storv surviv es about an envoy sent from 
Thebes on the 6th of April to get cedars m Palestine He went 
down to the coast and the King of Tams supplied him with 
a boat and sailors with which he started on the 20th of Apnl 
On the voyage at one port a sailor ran awaj with the stocl of 
money equal to some hundreds of pounds now The chief of 
the place repudiated all responsibility At last the enve^ went 
on and began to get cedars cut down surreptitiously on which 
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the king of the cedar distnct put him under arrest He tned to escape one night on to a ship going to 
Egypt but was caught and brought back Then follows a con\ersation between the Egypf’^ the 
Sjnan king on his throne with his back to the window while the wates of the great ^•ea broke on the 
=ihore below After much browbeating it ends with the king proposing an ordeal He will allow tlie 
timber raft to be tal en if badlj n^ged so that a storm would wrreck it then the god Amen can show his 
power by protecting his own This is declined and the envoy sends a messenger for more presents to gi\e 
the Syrian On these coming the timber is given m return Then pirates from Crete sweep down 
ironically calling themsehes the guardians of the helpless Unfortunately the end of the tale is lost 
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THE SEVENTH CIVILISATION 95O B C TO 64O \D 

\s at the close of the \ th Ci\ ilisatiou the Me<mpotamtans came in and held the land as H> ksos before 
T fre-'h growth of native power so now at the close of the Mth Cmlisation there arose a rule from a 
"Mesopotamian adventurer which held Egypt for a couple of centuries Shishak — Sheshenqu the min 
if Susa — 1 name familiar m Babylonia was probably a successful mercenary general of theTamte kings 
Ho mamed the daughter of the last Tanitc king and moving up to Bubastis he set up a new dynasty 
the WIInd 

^lomon had mamed another daughter of the Tamte king so that the queens of Judah and Egypt 
wtri sisters \\c have no mention of children of Pharaohs daughter in the Bible but probably she had 
such and hence when Sslomon died it v\as natural for Slushak to claim to interfere with Judah He 
swept up to Jtni'^hm with one thou ami two hundred chanotb si\ty thousand horsemen and a large 
army \\ith Israel di\i led from Judah resi>tancc was hopelc*>s SJiisJtak swept away all the treasure 
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accumulated by Solomon, his brother m-lau, ami left Judah under the drcid of Egypt 
of this family, in the XXIInd and XXIIIrd Dynasties, left no mark m the \\orld s historj 

The ne-xt great mo\ement waT the growth of the Ethiopian kingdom of Xapata (or Gebcl Birkal) 
about as far south of Asw'an as Aswan is from the sd Wlule Egy^itian power was centred in the remote 
Delta, the Ethiopians could extend their hold northwards, until about 730 or 740 b c they grasped Egi-pt. 
After some revolt came a final 
conquest of Egjqit m 725 n c by 
Pankliy I , w hich is w ell told on 
his long inscription set up at 
Napata Tafnekht, a pnnee of 
the western Delta, hid occupied 
the valley far above the Eayum 
The army of Pankhy was ordered 
to start from Thebes, and to 
clear out the invaders Pankhy 
himself then advanced and cap- 
tured Hermopohs and Slemplus 
His anxiety for the safety of 
his enemies, and his readiness 
to pardon rebels, are remark- 
able ev idcnccs of the general 
humanity which is also seen in 
other lands about this time 
Pankhy took up the sovereignty 
ceremonnily at Heliopolis, and 
then held a great durbar at 
Athnbis 

The Ethiopian kings appear 
to hive deputed their eldest sons 
as viceroys to govern Egjpt, 

Shabaka { ‘ King So ' ) and 
Tahirqa (“ Tirhaka ' ) both be- 
gan their rule thus Tlie Delta 
was left to a welter of pettj 
clucfs who were alwaj's trying 
to take each other’s possessions 
A tale of this time pictures them 
as owning some faint allegiance 
to the king at Tams , and he 
summons them to fight out their 
quarrels in an orderlj manner, 
pitting the antagonist forces one 
against the other There vicre 
fourteen chiefs on one side, 
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against nine others , after some were worstet! the king cfo«es the quirrcl without anv of the chiefs having 
been killed or losing their domains 

Since the davs of Tafnekht, about 742-721 BC. thtre Ind l>etn a power growing m the 
west of the Delta His attempt on Upptr Egvpt had been checked bv the Etluopians but 
Bakcnranf, his son and successor, rose to independence, and held Jfemphi- Two more gene- 
rations were insignificant, and then a greater ruler arose nimeil Neko, who was father of I<imtek 
(Psammetichos) 
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Witli Psamtek I begins the independence of Eg>T>t and the XX^ath Djmasty He saw hoi\ to 
make use of the intru«n e Greeks and bj taking them into his service as mercenanes he overcame the 
decadent Ethiopians and conquered the whole of Egypt But after hanng thus satisfied his ambitions 
the question stood How were tlie Greeks to be disposed of. so as not to clash with tlie natives ’ There 
was no sort of sympathy between the Egyptian and the Greek Herodotus expresses the feebng that 
cvcrytiiing was wrong side before in Egypt whatever the Greek did the Egyptian did oppositely This 
antagonism would be felt all the more by the Egyptian as the Greeks were intruders in his country 

He felt doubtless much as the modem 
Egyptian feels about the Greek trader 
now — that he is a godless grasping 
man w ho by wicked skill and unfore- 
seen craft can get the better of the 
nghteous After using the Greeks to 
conquer it was necessary to get them 
out of the way in order to tranquillise 
the country They were therefore 
formed into two great garrisons for the 
frontiers one camp protected the 
Synan road at Daphnae — the Tahpanhes 
of Jeremiah the other held the western 
side of the Delta at Naukratis After 
this settlement Egypt rapidly grew in 
wealth and prospenty so easy a time 
had not been known for some seven 
centuries thanks to the grasp of a 
sound ruler 

One of those wild surges of people 
that are thrown up by Asia threatened 
to break up civihsation The Scy thians 
from beyond Persia burst through and 
ra\aged whole countries They swept 
down Syria and the old town of Beth- 
shean in Samana became their head- 
quarters and was known ever after as 
Scythopohs They threatened Egypt, 
and but for the stability of the land 
under a strong ruler might have sub- 
merged It But Psamtek rose to the 
emergency , he held Gaza and they 
could not advance beyond Askelon , 
soon he beat them back to Ashdod, and 
there he held the barbanans m check, it 
IS said for twenty nine years until their 
force dcn\e<l and their dominion in A«ia pen-^lied P-<imtek died after a reign of fifty four years 

Tlie power of rg\*pt which had held back the Scxthians <toon stretclicd out when the scourge was 
rcmo\cd Necho the «^n of P<imtck pushed fon%arcl interfered with Judah punished Syaaa and led 
the 1 tr.ptnns once more as far as the Euphrates But iKfore long, the power of Babylon under 
Nebuchadrezzar attacked and defeated liim at CircJicmidi. and Egy-pt liad to wathdraw wathin its own 
bord« rs 

\fter a bncf reign, Haa ah ra ( \prHs of the Greeks) once more attempted SyTia, and succeeded in 
defeating the Plicenicnns and holding ^wion Early in his reign the Jews, fleeing from the WTath of 
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after his death the terror of Asia again fell upon Ega-pf to go on at Ivaukratis Only a ; ear 

In o2o B c Carabj-scs with his Persians swept Uirounh 
crossed the desert and met the EOTtians at Pelnsinm ^ n"'’ auxiliaries 
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of a mere bull must have been most repugnant. If, when he wited the great temple at Memphis, tlie gross 
animal was thnist upon lus notice, it is not surprising if he attacked it and drove it from his presence. 

His successor Darius was one of the greatest and noblest of the Persians, and Egj-pt was tranquil and 
prosperous under him for thirty-five jears. After some turmoil Artaxerxes I. again gave a long period 
of tranquillity, as seen in the pages of Hero<lotus, who then wsited the countrj’. By 399 n.C. the Egjqitians 
once more managed their own affairs till 342, without any great success, uhen a terrible devastation of 
Persians bent on mere plunder broke in and sacked the land for ten years. 

The Greek influence on Eg^^pt culminated at the great convulsion of Ale.sandcr's triumphal progress 
through the world, when in a few years Greece c.\pandcd its dominance over twenty times its own area 
The ever-increasing connection between Egj-pt and the c.\panding activities of the west, necessitated a 
convenient meeting-ground outside of the tortuous channels and shoals of the Xile, Thus Alexandria 
was the product of circumstance, and its rapid pre-eminence showed how necessary it then was, 

Egj’pt was fortunate above any other country* of Alexander's empire in having for its iiew nilcr the 
most astute and capable of all his generals. At Alexander's death Ptolemy immediately obtained the 
govcmance of Egypt, the most fertile and most defensible of all the provinces. There, ruling in the 
name of young Alexander, or of anyone else who was nominally uppermost, he steadily kept a licneficcnt 
hold on the country’, and developed its resources pcaccfuU5', until after nineteen years he proclaimctl 
himself the king of Egj'pt. 

The rule of the Ptolemies for a centurj’ was the most enhghtoncd in the world, and Egj'pt was the only 
country* where peace was unbroken and trade and knowledge could develop unchecked. Ptolemy Sotcr, 
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These customs of mamage and inheritance have to be taken into account before we can begin to 
understand the history of the most celebrated queen of the Macedonian family Cleopatra VI As the 
kingdom was hers by right as queen heiress so whatever man held the kingdom by right or force could 
only legitimate his position by becoming her spouse To conquer or command Egypt i\as likewise to be 
the consort of Egypt s queen The Macedonian queens had been most determined and vigorous m holding 
their nghts raising armies and murdering relatives with readiness and ability Cleopatra mhented their 
powers with rather less than their vices 

Bom m 68 B c Cleopatra lived at the court of her father a disgraceful rascal Ptolemy the Flute 
player Her elder sister of a first family had been playing the family game rebelled against her father 
and ejected him from Alexandria married a husband and soon strangled him then married a second 
husband who lost his life m a year by the Roman intervention which also wiped out the over lively sister 
Such were the stirnng excitements of life to young Cleopatra as a growing girl In the tram of the 
Roman general was a sturdy master of the horse Antony then twenty nine years old who was much 
smitten by Cleopatra then the heiress aged sixteen The Romans settled down Cleopatra as acting queen 
of Egjrpt with the plan that in due time she must many her brother then ten years old After four years 
young Ptolemy was proclaimed king and his advisers promptly ejected Cleopatra in order to have the 
whole power m their hands She fled to Syna and caUed together an army then returned and tned 
to oust her brother She does not seem to have succeeded and therefore she fled to Alexandna and 
claimed the protection and help of C-esar who had amved in pursuit of Pompey and who proceeded to 
settle the family quarrel As master of Egypt he was naturally the consort of Cleopatra then twenty 
and her boy husband was killed off in the first battle Another sister Arsmoe then escaped from control 
and tned fighting but she was caught and kept to ornament Cssar s tnumph in Rome Qeopatra 
then went wth Casar to Rome and there lived wth him — the mistress of Egypt heiress of three centunes 
of kings the supreme woman of her time learned witty bnlhant and fascinating The foul stroke of 
his assassination m 44 B c broke all this splendour when she was yet only twenty four 

In Rome Cleopatra snubbed the busybody Gcero unmercifully He writes Of the haughtiness 
of the queen herself when she was in the gardens on the other side of the Tiber I cannot speak without 
great pain The queen I hate Her Oriental manner and her hfe withOesar had made her hated 
in Rome and she fled with her son by Csesar young Casanon back to h kmgdom when the 
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master of Egypt was no more She skilfully got Roman ratification of her position as jomt ruler with 
her infant son, and yet managed to keep neutrality between the powers that were teanng the Roman 
world in pieces 

After the great day of Phihppi, Antony was master of the east He sent for her to meet him at Tarsus, 
just over the bounds of Syria, which Egypt claimed— as it were, at the garden gate of her kingdom When 
they met first he was twenty nine and she was sixteen , now he was forty-two and she was twenty se\en 
Much had passed — the great convulsion of C^ars rule and loss, and many changes of power to each of 
them Both utterly without scruple, they yet had the bravest souls, more humanity than many of their 
compeers, and a gorgeous sense of life When they met, she “ prepared Antony a royal entertainment, 
in which every dish was golden and inlaid with precious stones, wonderfully chased and embossed 
and, smihng, said that she made him a present of everything which he saw and invited lum to sup with 
her again the next day, and to bring his fnends and captains with him And then she prepared a banquet 
by far more splendid than the former one, so as to make that first one appear contemptible ” She then 
gave all the gold and palanquins and slaves to Antony s captains Antony went with her to Egypt, the 
master of the east, and, therefore, lord of Egypt The murder of her sister Arsmoe, and poisoning of 
her remaining brother, were mere incidents of the settlement of affairs 

\Titony had to return to Rome, and thence went on his Parthian war She met him at Antioch with 
their children whom he named the Sun and Moon She then went back to Egypt, and visited on the 
way Herod the Great at Jerusalem — both supremely full of wiles both claimants for Syna both 
hesitating at nothing Could either of them tempt the other to offer to consort together, the 
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tempter could call do\\n the wrath of 
Antony and Rome to destroy the otlier 
claimant Both pla\ed around the 
supremely penlous game of ten^ptation 
one false step on either side and life was 
the forfeit Each foiled the other and 
they parted 

At last came the final struggle of the 
only two great captains left in the Roman 
world Antony and Octavian aftenvards 
stvled Augustus 1 he decisive daj came 
in the Adriatic off Actmm when Octa 
vian caught the fleet of Antony prepanng 
to retreat to Egypt Afi know the flight 
of Cleopatra the defeat of Antony the 
pursuit by Octavian Then Octavian 
m Alexandria Qeopatras submission 
to the new master of Egypt whom 
neither beauty wit nor wiles could im 
press the evident Roman triumph 
impending with its disgraceful march 
of captives the brave wll to die as the 
last queen of Egypt should — all this is 
familiar in the close of that astonishing 
life at only thirty nine 

Egypt was henceforth the personal 
possession of the emperor He was king 
of Egypt as well as master of the Roman 
Empire and his Egyptian title was by 
far the more dignified though not so 
effective as his imperatoiship No Roman 
of rank might visit his kingdom without 
permission The re\ enues of Egypt 
belonged to the emperor personally 
administered by his agent The com 
tnbute was the emperors gift to his 
Roman clients the plebs 

Roman rule is a dreary record of the 



steady bleeding to death of Egypt Under the Ptolemies the tetradrachm com had run down m three 


centunes from half a-crowm to a shilling m value Under the Romans m as Johj, a time it nn down 


from a shilling to a farthing After that coinage ceased and the country too poor to own a 
currency lived on barter Alexandna one of the great marts of the world retained some of its 
Ptolemaic splendour a romance of about 200 a d descnbe^ it At \le-\andna I entered bj the gate 
of the Sun and was at once amazed and delighted b> the splendour of the citj A row of columns on 
either side led in a straight line to the gate of the Moon In the midst of the^e columns was the 

open part of the city which branched out into so many streets that in lra\ersing them one -ieemed 
journeying abroad though all the time 'it home Proceeding a hide hrther 1 came ioa pirt named 
after the great Alexander here began a «;econd city and ik beauty was of a twofold kind two rows 
of columns equal in extent mter-^ecting each otlier at nght angles It w as impossible to satisfy the cy e 
with gazing on the \anous streets or to take m e\er\ object descrying of admiration Mint struck 

me most w°as the extent of the aty and its xast population the former seemed actually a country. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE NILE 

On iKe marninc of Auruit 111 1799 «(t«r a hunt of Maic m«nlh* dufaiion Nelien •ichted 
the Freneh fle«l «n AtuU X Bay H* ««ve b«lll« that ailernoon and by the B«*t mernin* ihe 
French fleet had been preelieatly annihilated Sherlly before midmcht the French flaiihip blew up 


the latter a nation " The 
condition of the country, 
however, is shown in these 
romances to have been 
most unsettled Bands of 
pirates and robbers in- 
fested the inaccessible 
parts of the Delta, and 
preyed on travellers and 
inhabitants 

The Arabs and Syrians 
were continually filtenng 
into Egypt The Palmy- 
rene archers were estab- 
lished under Hadnan and 
were settled at Koptos in 
216 A c Under GaUienus 
the policy of derolution 
led to Odenathus and 
Zenobia of Palmyra ha\ing 
the government of all the 
east including Egypt and 


their corns struch m Alexandna are common A Palmyrene army of sevent> thousand men toed to 


occupy Egypt but the Egyptians would have none of them At last Aurehan expelled them when he 
reconstituted the Roman empire A century later we find bodies of Arab auxilianes settled m Egypt 
by the Romans These migrations were greatly accelerated by the Persian mosement westward in the 
sixth century When at last the Persians entered Egypt the body of refugees fled into Alexandna The 

Persian army itself was 
largely Synan and Arabian 
and added to the general 
migration Pinallv, m 
641 the hopelessly im 
povenshed and degraded 
population of Egypt sue 
cumbed to the fierce on 
slaught of only four thou 
sand Arabs burning with 
fanatic zeal of the new 
faith of Islam The Roman 
administration had been so 
miserable and extortionate 
that the natives welcomed 
even the Arab to bring it 
to an end 

THE 

EIGHTH CIVILISATION 
640 TO 1913 AD 



THE BATTLE OF THE NILE 

NcUob bavins received a levere wound which he ikouxhl to be mortal woa down tn the 
tfail nr lor the lurceoni when the French flarah p caucht 6re Maklnv hia way up a 
uddenly appeared on the ouatler-deeU and ordered boata to be aenl to the rel ef ol the enen 


\\ ITHIN a year the Arabs 
were masters of Egypt 
and in four years had 
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succeeded m mining the poll tax to its full 
amount of about sc\ en million pounds 
sterling about a so\ereign per head of the 
men The Arab penod — like the — 

had produced «o httle of permanent grou-th 
Kv that we can onl^ notice the main 

masses, of effect So long as Egjpt was 
subject to another land it was bound to be 
impoverished The Khalifehs of Baghdad 
treated the land as merely a "source of 
revenue to be drawai from it just as the 
Romans had done In 827 as much as 
two million pounds a year surplus was 
taken from Egjpt an amount equal to ten 
times as much now 

More than two centuries of subjection 
ended at last and under Ibn Tulun in 
880 Egypt began to reco\er from nine 
centunes of foreign depletion It «oon 
acquired control of Svna again and the 
westerners who entered as the Fatimite 
D\nasty from Tunis 911 1171 maintained 
the independence of the country and rapidli 
increased its wealth and importance 

Tlio most curious contradiction of the 
Middle Ages was the mixture of tolerance 
and intolerance On the one side — the be&t 
known — there was the fury of the Crusades 
\\hich disturbed Egypt from 1096 to i'’50 
These wars were the old Norse plunder 
habits of the hikings \amished over with 
a pretence of Christian motive Most of 
the expeditions went out as a barbarian 
horde to pillage and destroy what ciiih^a 
tion remained m the east and they were not 
particular w hether it belonged to Chnstian m 
Constantinople or to Muslim in Syria But at the same time there was a strong movement of toleration 
and advance The Norman rulers of Sicily m the twelfth century encouraged all learned men of what 
ever religion insisted on Chnstian and Muslim having perfect equality and made it a crime for an\ man 
to give up the religion of his fathers In Egypt rather later St Francis was welcomed and preached lus 
Immanitarian divinity before the Sultan Kamil and men of each religion favoured the other so much 
that they were called to account for thetr orthodoxy on both sides This reasonable spirit was largely 
destroyed by the only respectable Crusade that of Saint Louis He could effect nothing owing to hi'- 
liopeless Ignorance of geography and strategy the whole affair wi's bungled and ended m mi'scrable 
failure while it alienated the better feeling which ecisted 

Egypt changed from Western to Kurdish rulers with Saladin in 1169 and as Egypt was still the centre 
of government and Syria dependent upon it the country was not depleted The Turkish domination of 
'\Iamelukes from 1250 to 1517 al 0 centred in Egy’pt and though less able and more subject to turmoil 
than that of the great Sultans 5 et it was a rule of Egypt for Egypt albeit by complete foreigners 

The conquest b\ the Turks of Constantinople really stamped degradation on the country It became 
again the milch-cow of a foreign power and if that power declined m authority the change was the 
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Still ^\orsc contests of pctt} chiefs incessantly quarrelling with each other The Mameluhe Beys were 
impossible as rulers and nothing could be done to raise the country until they were extinguished 

We may here look forward to complete the economic view Though Egypt had to keep up a dram 
of half a million pounds a year to Turkey, yet it was otherwise a free agent and was not depleted by 
payments to foreigners, till half a century ago Then began the disastrous rule of the squandenng Ismail 
and debt was rolled up wath mad rapidity Tliough no nation levies any tnbute upon Egypt except 
Turkey (and that all pledged for Turkish debts), yet the Egyptians by their own rulers folly ha\e now 
the obligation to pay three and a half millions a year for interest beside amortization Most of this is 
w'aste to the country, not balanced by any public works of equi\alent value 

Egyqjt in modem — as in ancient — times is the front door of the East it denves its political import 
ance from this still and its fertility has always gi\en it an economic importance whenever it has a reason 
able goiemment Hence so soon as England had consohdatetl a commercial basis in India at the close 
of the eighteenth century Egyqit became of European \aluc The development of India m peace and 
the opening of China and Japan have enormously increased the importance of Egypt in the last two 
generations Lastly, the development of the ngnculturc of Egypt by economic administration and the 
opening of the Sudan have given Egypt also an immen‘« value m itself These are the fundamental 
considerations which we must bear in muul while looking at the modem history of the country, since 
Europe began to interfere in it 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century, various travellers desenbe Egypt as a strange country 
apart as we might now desenbe Afghanistan or Sibena The people who ruled were much as the Turks 
are now the people who served were ignorant filthy and debased Modem Egypt dates from July ist, 
1798 when Napoleon for Ins political ends landed at Alexandria By establishing a base at the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean as well as m France he might catch and crush Bntish trade between them 
Once holding the front door of the East he could always get men and news across far quicker than the 
English could do by tbe back door round the Cape Within three weeks he fought the decisive Battle 
of the PyTamids (so called) close to the station of Embabeli just outside tlie north of Cairo This 
put Egypt at his mercy 



captured and baniihed to Ceylon 
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But he had reckoned without Nelson Just a month from tlie first landing the Trench fleet drawn 
up m the shallows of Abukir in supposed safety was attacked by Nelson and thirteen out of seventeen 
vessels were destroyed The base was gone the sea was his enemy s and no success on land could be 
permanent The memory of Casar without a base m Alexandna or of Hannibal in Italy may have 
cheered him Upper Egy-pt was then occupied and for a year Napoleon remained trying to make Egypt 
an independent base Such was impossible and after thirteen months of toil Napoleon escaped back to 
Trance In the middle of the next year his commander in-chief Klfilicr was assassinated by a native m 

Cairo — the fraternal wash to liberate 
all countries was seldom appreciated 
in Us practical working Bntish troops 
came from India and England and by 
September iSoi three years from the 
start the Trench capitulated m Cairo 
and Alexandna and evacuated Egjpt 
The front door was not to be m their 
hanfU There was an enthusiastic view 
among the English about the deliver 
ance of the Mamelukes 

Two years later Napoleon tned to 
attain his ends by getting Egypt into 
the hands of a nominee of his own A 
Lortain Albanian colonel Muhamed Aly 
was thought to be a fit man The 
way was smoothed for him by intngue 
and violence The Bntish tned to 
interfere but were frustrated On 
Marcli 1st 1811 came one of the great 
strokes of history Egypt was m the 
hands of a ruffianly set of mihtary 
adventurers the Mameluke Beys who 
ground a hvang by tax and plunder 
out of the working population To 
progress with them wtis impossible 
So the one great adventurer invited 
all the others to a feast — the old his 
tone expedient As they rode jostling 
up the long narrow side ascent to the 
Citadel in Cairo the soldiers opened 
fire Of all the Bey's and tlieir followers 
four hundred and eighty m all only 
one escaped by jumping his hor«e over 

«f er « Ion* and Ke o c delen e KKa oum w*. Inkcn by he fo ce. ot ih* M.hd thc pirapct hc SUfVlVCd tllC fall and 
on Janu* y 26lh 1885 and Go don c uelly mu de cd ^ ^ 

was a favounte with Muhamed Ah m 
after years Then with a free hand the new master did all he could to develop the country Moefully 
Ignorant and often misled by speculators yet his force of character and his honest endeav our to gn ^ 
order and justice did an immense deal He brought m European administrators improv cd irrigation 
started cotton planting tned many sorts of factones and formed a trained army 

Egy'pt next attempted foreign enterpnse Ibrahim son of Muhamed in 1831 began hkc 
Thothmes 1 the mvasion of Syna and he so succeeded that he even threatened Constantinople 
Most of the European powers intervened one wav or anotlier and filched back from Ibrahim the 
fruit of his vactones 
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But for tilts mistaken meddling S3ma would have moved in step with Egypt and would by now 
have been enjoying the same order and benefits A burdensome tribute to Turkey was also 
imposed Muhamed Aly s death in 1849 cli^s the first half century of modem Egypt 

The organization was too well planted to wither along with the master hand It was maintained 
by the successors of Muhamed and has been continued into the present order The next great step 
w as the making of the Suez Canal This had been the basis of Napoleon s plans and he ordered the surveys 
to be made for it An Englishman Lieut Waghom zealously pushed the idea of cross transit without 
a canal and a railway was laid from Cairo to Suez on the desert for the overland route The Trench 
did all in their power through Lesseps to urge forward the canal scheme It was thwarted as far and 
as long as possible by Palmerston because he saw that if a canal were made then the control of it must 
accompany supremacy m the East and he greatly disliked having to commit England to holding Eg^Tit 



TKe perv >he< cha Ecd w h fana a h ave r bu wa c d vex back w ih ter fie loner the B rk and Eexpt an carual er be ns 
nSn er mal Th > crurh nS defeat may be resa ded aa he dea h blow o Mabd am n he Sudan 

By 1856 however the Trench began the scheme of Lesseps \shtch was completed with a heartless 
disregard of the untended horde of natives who were compelled to labour on it By 1869 the canal was 
opened and Ismail Pasha took the opportunity to pose as a Gallicized Onontal standing m line with the 
governments of Europe Within six years the deferred shares of Ismail were sold to the British Govern 
ment for four million pounds and now they produce a return of one and a quarter million a year 

Ismail was an impossible ruler spendthrift ambitious hasty and insufferably grasping He used to 
have water cut off from districts for a fe>v years until the stan mg ow ners would sell him the land at a 
nominal price By such means he seized about a fifth of the whole country Meanwhile with equal 
disregard of his subjects welfare he was mce^santly borrowing from Europe until he had piled up seventy 
SIX millions of debt Only a small part of this was represented by any assets such as railways Ten 
years after the ostentatious opening of the Canal Ismail was deposed at the initiative of Germany No 
one dared to hand him the Turkish declaration of his deposition but when the ice was broken he 
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^uimiiiiiir %t'/— 

The temple o( Deir-et Bahri built by Qui 
Hal.hepeut of the XVlItlh Dyneity 



to the Temple of Ptol. 

I at karnah ^47 222 B C 


took the act «ith his usual 
i«soifC«<iHce,walkedup to his son 
Taufik, gave him a kiss, and said 
he greeted his Cffendina. the 
common native title of the 
Khedive 

Among the troubles of Egypt 
^\as the mixture of European 
and Onentallaw Worst of all, 
the European law was the most 
formal and aitificial of all, the 
French law Where a native ruler would settle a case by a rough view of ultimate justice, the French 
law would tie the result by intricacies which produced injustice Nowhere did this work more miscluef 
than in mortgages The unprovident native was mcessantly tempted to borrow of the pervasive 
Greek trader, who squatted in every town and village The trader bought promissory notes at six 
months, usually paying half the amount named There was no interest, nothing to touch legally except 
a promise to pay or forfeit the land In a few years a trader would become owner of half a village, 
and live in a fine semi fortified house Thege incessant evictions made the native ready for any 
promise of deliverance Thus when Colonel Araby Bey raised a mihtarj revolt for reforms against 
European influence the whole 
population supported him The 

good old days returned as under x ^ 

the Mamelukes Soldiers went 
about as masters, robbing whom 
they would Witnesses were 
browbeaten and officers die 
tated the replies of any accused 
soldiers The Khedive w^s a 
prisoner, secunlj' was at an 
end, and the Christian Copts 
iiereetpestiJfg 3 massscse Ctwe 
mam root of the trouble was the hopeless ignorance of the natives Araby supposed thai the British 
could not reach India if he held Egypt 

Such a condition could not continue The Bntish and French fleets went to Alexandria Fortifica 
tions were thrown up to attack them An ultimatum to cease fortifying was delivered and then the 
French fleet left to avoid being drawn in to political adventures To the Bntish fleet fell the capture 
of Alexandna for the second time A land expedition was then sent out Wolselej amused Araby bj 
moving up to the works behind Alexandna, but at last sent off transports one night professedly to Rosetta 
At sunnse they seized the Suez Canal, and soon reached Ismaifia After some weeks more of preparation 
before Tell el Kebir, those works 
were seized m an hour or two at 
daivn, and a most bnUiant nde 
of three hundred cavalry under 
General French covered eighty 
miles by sunset and at dusk de 
manded tlie surrender of the 
Citadel of Cairo to the Bntish 
army Five thousand Egyptian 
troops sullenly filed out, a single 
rash shot v\ould have wrecked 
»iia Luxof the movement Then the men 




Errp»‘ 


1 bo)>« el >be pretext day wattt n. 
eetlle in the River M|]e 
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and hor&es evhausted by ’ frontal attack on Tell el- 

the August day, filed in, Kebir, and the seizure of 

and after tliree hundred | the Citadel, mark the 

had passed there was an — ^ 1 most perfect scientific 

end of them, to the \* ** ♦' warfare 

extreme surpnse of the ^ Though Egypt was 

Egyptians, who beliexed a now safe, the Sudan was 

theie were tens of thou- v* -it rebellion against 

sandi Cairo w as saved . ^ the tern ble mismanage 

thus from fire and wreck ' *■ ^ ^ ment to which the 

The evact adaptation to J^J^iaiyT x)«/r<eA Egyptians had subjected 

the psychology of the The flood weter* of Ihe Nile ofc con.erved by the Atwan darn it It had tO be abail 
Egjptians in the dawn .-.d relea..d .boul M., for Ifn.a.lon parpo... j-gypt ^^^S 

leorganized and soKent Gordon was sacnficed m a futile attempt to stem the fanatic movement of the 
Mahdi without any efficient means Step by step Egypt advanced until in 1898 the final battle of 
Omdurman was fought, and the Sudan was occupied Since then a great advance has been 
made m railways, organization schools etc The Sudani is finer mentally and physically than 
the Egyptian, and the education that is now being given, especially m the police force, will before 
long give him the lead m all natue enterpnse In future centuries the Sudani may be the main 
force in North Afnca 

In Egypt Itself, great improvement of the conditions of life has resulted from a more regular and just 
rule The wealth of the people has greatly increased, or may almost be said to have onginated at the 
downfall of Ismail This is however, accompanied by a nse of pnees of food, land, and all else, so that 
the benefits can only be gauged by the practical condition, and not by wage standards The natural 
result 15 that the native with some education supposes that he could administer as successfully as his 
masters There are two departments entirely m native hands where no Christian has any power — the 
religious endowments and the law of marnage and divorce So long as those are the most corrupt m 
the country it is useless to give more control to the same hands Another motive is that the native 
official looks on the common native with contempt, as the natural source of blackmail and all European 
supervision which hinders the squeezing of the ignorant is bitterly disliked The great success has been 
the irrigation system which is so essential to the country The regulation of this has been an immense 
benefit for as the Prime Minister Nubar said, ‘ Egypt wants only two things water and justice ' The 
regularity of the supply has been gained by the great dam atAsivan, and the lesser dams atAsjTitand 
Qaliub Thus a much larger area can be continuously cultivated with three crops a year But the free 
supply of high level water is not understood by the people who let too much be used so that the soil 
is logged and mai-shes are formed This like all change^ of custom needs a slow growth 

It may safely be said tJiat all nations are now agreed that the wnthdrawal of Bntish management from 
Egypt would be a misfortune to the world 
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Date. 

B C 

1 LAirEKOR 

Chief TrcArs 

Semi 

Mythical 

1 enwl 

3000 

2695-4598 

-4458 

23I7-420S 

i 

HU \\G TI 

i ^ •10 

SHUN 

The naUve Hbtwm 6ive paruculara of the Kings and their Government for many centuncs 
(tbe Ln^riorFuHuissaid lohavemgced BC). but Ubk predomuutes 

•1^ rafijiBsapposed to have taiuht his people hunGDg fishing and henlinv 

Oie YELLOW EMPEROR, the most famous of the legendary rulers, u said to late lusenteil 
wheeled Vehicles. His • tie 1$ reputed to have been the first person to spin silk. 

*ist<ad» the baimdarws of C^ina. Ancient China covered a comparatively small area I> in- 
almost caUidy belHeen the Yellow River and the \ang Tise ’ 

tloundationof the Yellow IGver) 

Ilsia 

2-O5-JI97 

' TA 

biuUs Cduab to take the oventowof the Vellow Kiver Ibi. Ko-ang Ho 

Sham; or 
(Iro 1 ijOJ) 

l766-t687 

CHLNG TAI.G 

CHOU nsiv 

1 

^cnfioal bronze vessels asenbed to this dynasty ate still preserved. 

^A^nWang 1231-1135 the chief of the W est protects theenipireagain5tlheHuns,isimr>n«onea 
and compiles the Book of Changes. 

Moder bis rule the km Dynasty is overthrown by \\ u Wang the son of W ^n W ang 


776 

IntcriTEniim 

\\U WANG 

M- WANG 1 

C^a becomes a coofedetatimi of States 

The feudal system begins to brimL vp 781 

Oppresses the people An eclipse, zytb of Angust 776, 1* supposed to foretell his dcmnfalL 

Uirth of Lao Tni, 604 

Vonhicius (K un^ Ch lu) $51 479 

^feoettn (Hleog KM) 372-289 kiwwn as " the second hole one a disciple of Confucius. In 

the scale of national importance he placed the people first the gods second arid the 
emperor third 

The Confedcratioa breaks op 

Cb la 01 
T$ in 

iis 

CHUANG HslANO 

SHIH HUANG TI 

Tbehtaleof Tsin (orCb in) becomes ibe head of Uie rival suivs 

T^launs himself the first universal emperor 

liesitoys tbeanoent btcralaiv ezeept works on agnculturc, medicine and the tanous «»ys of 
foceielling the future 

His new copper coioage drives the cowry out of circulation 

BuUds roads aad bulges 

GonstnicU the Great Wall as a defence against Tartar inroa is. 

^larges the empire to the bouodanes oi the prsentnliy empire 

Kan 

t02 

He 

LIU PAVG (KAO TO 

LIL CH L (WU TI) 

Collects the classics and enoounget the revival of teaming 

Extends Ibe empire and o^aaizes a strict military system 

Chang Ch len visits Uactcla 125 B C and sends enven 10 India His reports on the kingdoms 
of VAesiemAsiaexmised a great Infiucsecon Chinese life. 

Refonns the calendar 

Tuikesun becemea a Chioese Previftce 

AVafsnlb the lions 

Later Haa 

1 11 pirv 

as 

58 76 

LV\A.NC Ul TI 

UU CIILANC (MING TI) 

UoHsin defeats Waag Haag and takes the Giteol Kwang wu ti fixes hu eapitalia Ho-Nan. 
hends ambassadors to Japan 

C)e<paicbe* ensoys (0 Inou to inquire into the Buddhist faith. (AD dr ) 

■ 56 Lacliest record of a census, (ropulation 50 zzuUions.) 

*73 A severe resiiteneedevasuies China Trom AD xxo-xSs China was dntded into three 
parts the petsod beme hnovin as that of the Three Kingdoms. 

Chin 

263 

SSUMA YEN <MU TI) 

Ambassadors arrive tivio UuxteUan <284 ) 

399 Fa Hsien visits India. Ceykm and Sumatra, an.] returns alter an absimce of fifteen srars 
wttb sarrni books, relics and Images illustrative of the Buddhist religion. 

Tbe iiQtitulioii ol the Confucun Temple established 

420 Close of Chin Dynasty and per^ of civil war 

sui 

SSt 

\ANG CKILN 

Qnmnicls canats. revises the legal eexK, (wteoniaef literature-, cotifinoi Uie Chlanc o\ nionithip 
of Korea 

During his ragn the populatioa is said to have doubled 

Tanfe 

1 

Mr 

U 5 A AN (KAO TbU) 

1 

LI SHIU MIS 

IrMI Ktl»S MU 

Uuddhism discouraged and the tcachlugs of Confucius lavouied. 

A golden age of bfetatuiv 

Etmtlne invented. 

Albwcr fomied with the Turks. 

The empire rxtmded. 

Eovuvsof IN-rsia and Nepaul at the Court of China 

AJ3 636. Kestotua mlssmoanieS allowed to settle fn the cap lal 

The Tibetans defeated. 
lavasuMi of the Tartars. 

7«(i..8oo Agieatprrtoilol PaiBtine _ ^ ... 

Uunog the eighth andtunth centuries the power of Ibe T ang Dynasty deelio^l act history 
coflSMls of moootoiwos revonts of irrUo gev-traineois oppressions and rebrlUm s. 

997 rallol the Tang Eiupiie 


«tx>-976 

«oj' 1063 

i 

CHAO KUANG ms 
(TA l T>L) 
aiAO curs 
(JhN T'>ANG) 

*tcw calmdar adopted. Cnminal coje revised. 

Tartars Invasicms bought odbv the paymeul of a targe annual tnbule 

I'uprrnoies fesurd. (way! . 

The art of porreUm roahms attains a sery lilgh fmt 
■ trou The laitarsforKliOoverTunCbinaand fix theircjpiUlneariVUa. ^ 

1 The ban* Dysiawv role ontv Sou hmi Chiua the seat of government Inng ** Nanxme an-l a ler 
wands at Itaochow 

Cbultv histonanandmeUphvMciaii. (tl3<»-X20o) . . ,1, 

>tc^b at the begninins of the tzth teatory fnvade S « Cfuaa and the Kate of Ilia wftose 
kmc pay* a tribute and pres bis dantbter In mamate to ther feaiW 

Jeitthi* Khan captures Uaak ang. the chief ci’yof the Km Emperw 

Cathc^ imssionaises tome to 3Iongt>.ia 

Jenghia Khw to-tnvade* CWua 
i^onstract* the Craisd CanaL 
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and horses exhausted by 
the August day filed in 
and after three hundred 
had passed there was an 
end of them to the 
extreme surprise of the 
Egyptians who believed 
there were tens of thou 
sands Cairo was sav ed 
thus from fire and wreck 
The exact adaptation to 
the psychology of the 
Egyptians in the dawn 
reorganized and solvent 



frontal attack on Tell el 
Kebir, and the seizure of 
the Citadel, mark the 
most perfect scientific 
warfare 

Though Egypt was 
now safe the Sudan was 
soon in rebellion against 
the terrible mismanage 
ment to which the 
Egyptians had subjected 
it It had to be aban 
doned until Egypt was 


Gordon was sacrificed m a futile attempt to stem the fanatic movement of the 
Mahdi without any efficient means Step by step Egypt advanced until in 1898 the final battle of 
Omdurman was fought and the Sudan was occupied Since then a great advance has been 
made m railways organization schools etc The Sudani is finer mentally and physically than 
the Egyptian, and the education that is now being given, especially in the police force will before 
long give him the lead in all native enterpnse In future centunes the Sudani may be the main 
foice in North Afnca 

In Egypt itself, great improvement of the conditions of life has resulted from a more regular and just 
rule The wealth of the people has greatly increased or may almost be said to have originated at the 
downfall of Ismail This is however, accompanied by a nse of prices of food land and else so that 
the benefits can only be gauged by the practical condition and not by wage standards The natural 
result IS that the native with some education supposes that he could administer as successfully as his 
masters There are two departments entirely m native hands where no Christian has any power — the 
religious endowments and the law of marriage and divorce So long as those are the most corrupt in 
the country it is useless to give more control to the same hands Another motive is that the native 
official looks on the common native with contempt, as the natural source of blackmail and all European 
supervision which hinders the squeezing of the ignorant is bitterly disliked The great success has been 
the irngation system which is so essential to the country The regulation of this has been an immense 
benefit for as the Prime Minister Nubar said Egypt wants only two things water and justice The 
regulanty of the supply has been gamed by the great dam at Asw an and the lesser dams at Asyut and 
Qahub Thus a much larger area can be continuously cultivated with three crops a year But the free 
supply of high level water is not understood by the people who let too much be used so that the soil 
IS logged and marshes are formed This like all change^ of custom needs a slow growth 

It may safely be said that all nations are now agreed that the withdrawal of British management from 
Egypt would be a misfortune to the world 
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Date 

h«rE«o« 

Chief Lvents 

i>em: i 

Mythical 
ivnod 

JOtxI 

*693-3558 

-aijS 

J5J7-M05 

IILWGTI 

\ \0 

SMl/N 

The niHve Hbtoncs |,ive turtimUre ol the Kln^s and their Government lor man\ centuries 
(the Lmpeior Fa Ha i* saM to ha^e reigned 2953-28JS DC) but labirrr^"miMtU 
osertact ru Ha is suptiocd to hav-e taught his people bunting fishim? and heniin.. 

The Y ELLOYV tMI L«OK the most famous of the legendary ruKn ifiSd .0 ^ente t 

»^I dvebirics His nlfeis reputed to have been the first person tn smn s Ik 
Exteiwlstheboiuidaitcs of China \ncieat China covered a comparatively area Inn., 

ahnosteatirely between the Yellow Kiscc aol the \ aog Tzse 
ficntndation o( the Y ellowr ftiver ) 

lUla 

2:05-0197 

TA M- 

UiuUa canals to lake the oversow o( the Yellow Kiver, the lio-aog Hq 

Shaiis or 
(Iron uoi) 

J766-t687 

chiMj tang 

Sacrlfietal bronze vessels ascribed to this dynasty are still preserved 



CHOU HbtN 

WfnWang t2}i-ii35 thechielof theWest protects theempireagainst .he Huns is imDrisoiinl 
and compiles the Uook ol Changes. 

Uoderhisnile tho Yfin Dynasty isos etihrown by Wu Wang the son of WgnWaog 

Cliu 1 

J76* 

j 

\\U WANG 

YU WANG 

Qiina breomes a confederation of States 

The teu lal system begins (0 1»eak up 78 1 

Oppresses the preptc An eel pse 27th ol August 778 is supposed to foretell his downfall 

Bulb ol Lao Tzu dot 

Confucius (k UDg Chiu) )SI-t75 

ktenclus (Mens K 0) 372-285 known as ‘ the second holv one a disc, pt, of Confucius In 

the Kale of nationai iniportance he placed (he people (irs( the rods second and the 
emperor third “ 

The Coofntcration breaks up 


1.1,1-,,...... 


Chm or 

»js ; 

UluANo Hsiang i 

The Stall, of fs In (or Ch m) beoonies the head of the rival butis. 


... 

SHIH HUANG Tl 

rrodalmt bunself the fint universal emperor 

□estroys the ancient literaluiu, eieept works on agncuRitre, medicioe and the vaneos waj-s of 
(orcteUiog the future 

lid new copper coinage drives the coirry out of circulation 

BuiUs toads sod bridf et 

Constructs the Great Wall as a defence against Tartar inroads 
^targes the empire to the boundanrs of the preseut*day empire 

Ha» 

140 

MSO (WO 1 

LtU CH L (WU Tl) 1 

CoUeets the ciasnes and encourages the revival of leamuig 

Cticods the empire sod organltes a strict imhtary system 

ChaofCh ien visits Daetria 1 25 1) C and sends envon to India Hisrtports on thekcgdenis 
of Weston Asia exerosed a great loBuence oil Chlucse life 

Reforms the calendar 

Tutkeslao becomes a Chinese rtovbce 

War with the Huns. 

Lalrr llao ! 
Liiiplro 

25 

S8 76 

.. Kwang \\U Tl 

UU CllUANG (MING Tl ) 

j 

Uullsin defeats Wang Mangand takes the title of Kwang wvi ti haeahu capital b He Naii 
bends ambassadors to Japan 

Despatcfies envoys to India to InQuire into (he Buddhist faith (AD dy 1 

156 Larliest record of a eensus (Poputatien jo nuUions.) 

>73 A severe pestilence devastates China Prom A.D 220-465 China was divided into three 
^rt. the period being known as that of the Three Kingdoms 

Chin 

265 

S&Um\ YLN (WU TI) 

Ambassadon arrive tro u Uwcktiao (284) 

395 Fa Hsien visits In 1 a Cnlon ana Sumatra and returns after an absence nl fifteen years 
with saereit books relics anf images illustrative of thv Buddhist religroa 

The instit lUen of (he COnfucun Temple established 

420 Closeof Cbm Dynasty and penod of civil war 

bui 

58t 

Vang chiln 

CoDStriKts canaU eevives the legal code, j atron res literature confirms the Oimese cvetlotd.hip 

Dunng his reign the popuUtioa Is said to have doubled 






C>84 

^ LI SHIII VIN 

LMI KLbS WU 

A golden age of lilereture 

Pmting mvented 

Alliance tonued with the Turks 

The empire esteoded 

Envoys of Fersia and Nrpaulal the Court of China 

A D 6 j 6 Nestonan Ricxsiooancf allowed to stttle in the capital 

The Tibetans defeated 

Invas on o( (be Tartars 

700-800 A great penod of Painting 

Dimng the eighth and n nth centuries the power of the T arig D) aasty decRnod and b story 
conststsof luonotonous reowxls of feeble governments oppressions and rebellions 

907 Fallol the Tang empire 

■Nunjr 

900-976 ' 

CHaO k uang yin 

New calendar adopted Ccimuial code revised 



CHAO CHUN 
rjLN ThUNCJ 

Tartars bivawons bought off by the payment of a hirge annual tnbute 
paper notes issued (lory ) , . , , 

The art ol porCcUm making attains a very h sh level 

iioo The Tartare (or Km) overrun China and fix their capital near Peku, 

TbeSungOynasty rule only Southern China the seat of government being at Nanking and after 
wards at Ilanchow 

du list Instoeian and metaphysician (1130-1300 ) 

Moneols at the beginning of the 12th century Invade N W China and the state of Hia whose 
kin» pays a tnbute aod gives his daughter in mamac* to their leader 
lengbukhan eapturei laao Y ang, the cbiefeilyof the h n Emperor 

Catholic missKitianes come to Mongoba 

Jengbia Khan re mvadcs Ch oa 

Omstfurts the Gnod Canal 
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I6j> 1743 
«?35 


Oeathof Jragluz Khaii His ssaOg^lai Is appointed hi« succes^r (i:47 ) 
Custom houses established and la«s made 

1234 Xhe MaasaUixuLeanaUianceKitb IbeSuajsand overthtow (he Km h 
Ju nii^ Fu taken and the Km Cmpeior burns hims'K in his palace 
War breaks out between Oodal and the Sungs 

1279 Pmg ti the last eaiptwr of the Sung D>-nast} , despairs of defeating 
eonmiits suicide 


M HLM MUN 


CHU VlAN-CHANG 


tuu r: (\u\G Loi 


tll UN LUNG 


rLNG tlllll 

Kt use 


CHiEf Evrvri 


1280 Kublai assumes complete control lays the foundations of I’eUiii 

Isruler ‘ from the frozen sea almost to the Straits of Malacca with the evieplmnoniuid is 
Aiabiaaod the westenunost parts of Asia all the Mongol prmcesasfaras theDiieijxrdccl 
themselves his vassal^ and brought regularly their tnOute 
The modem novel and stage play introduced 
Marco Polo visits China beanog letters from Pope Gregory X It74 
1294-1307 Fiinur. kublai s grandma succeeds and takes the title of ^ leii Chan 
Gr^t commercial prosperity, but in adopting Chinese civilization the Mongols lost 1 uc 
theu marbal spirit Tliesuccessois of Jen Tsuog were weak and vicious aiiliiiaii> se 
societito were formed to overthrow the slongol Dynasty 


Cbu Yuen Chang, (he son of a Chinese labouring ni 




Declareshunself emperor and takes the name of Hung Wu 

Intercouise with Europe seems to have been ducontinued until the amval of the Pi>rtuj,uese 
m (Jie s/rlecntli eeolurj 
Organizes Ibe present system of examinations 
Buddhism and Taoism made Slate religions. 

The capital transferred to Pekin 
UodermsdireciionibegreaieiicyctofKrdia 1 


I volumes was conipileil 


Con<iuers CMbiu China a^ iboking 
Missions sent to Java Sumatra Siam and Cctijn 
Tbe Portuguese uad at Canton 1)17 
The porccUm of this period is world famous 
Tarur army threateos tbe capital 1342 
A Japanese fleet nvages tbe littoral provinces 
1547 The Japanese invade Korea but are defeated 
I6oi-i6io Matteo Ricci becomes saentide adviser to the Court ol Chun 
i6i6 The Uanchu Tartars invade Liao Tung 
The last ol Ibe dynasty 
Eogbsb merchants arrive at Canton 

1642 Utebebaod thedykesof the Yellow River are cut to flood the eouiilrt 


Tbe Manebus, mviled 
emperor 
They take hanking 

Kozioga the pirate drives the Dutch out ol Pormou 
The shaved head and the pietail are adopted 

The first Russian einoassy comes to Pekin 
A great scholar and general 
1679 Treaty belweeii Russia and China 
Canbooake at Pekin destroys 400 000 people 
iovadre Sepaul and subjugates (he Cburkas 
Burma forced to pay tribute 

Return ol tbe Turguts (torn tbe Caspian Sea <1770) 
Mattacre of Muhammadans- 

1793 Lord Macartney sent on a mission to Pekin. 
j8o 7 Dr Morrison (he first I'totestani niivsionary, 


Ibe rebeb take fosvessloii of IXki 1 and proclaim Sb 111 Cblli 


■> terminated and Lori Nape 


Dr Morrison (he first I'totestani ni. . .. 

The monopoly of (hi. Last India Coiupau 
Minister to supenuiend tSntlsh trade in Canton 
tSj9 The English agree M relciin Irom the impotUVion of opium 
Lin Tse-1^ destroys tbe opium. 

1S40 Cngbnd declairs war enl obtaius the cession of Kong Kui, 
Peace concluded by Sir Henry l\ittuig<.r ui 1842 
Freedom ol tra le given at five portv 
Hie T ai p lug rtbelhon 

iS}7 Loglaiid declares war and Cakes Canton 

i9fS Capture ol (he Taku forts andpeacemale 

i860 AUi^ loreesof Fiance and I ti'lanJ enler 1 ckin 

Tetnlory north of the Amur ceded to Russu iSyS i85o 

The Dowager Empresses Tsze An aal Tz u Hu {1834-190.11 become r 

Cordon enters the Chinese sen lee and s ibdues (he 1 al p Ings 

Nanking rreaptured SS64 

Murder of Mr Margary (he interpreter to a lintisb mission from 11 11 

Krsx>llol^akubne|, 

1876. Treaty bitween Japan and Korea in which ihe ladcpendeiice 
1879 Tfcalv of Uvadia with Russia. 

Dealbof the ImtrvssTsee An iSli 

Divputr Iwlwecn China and I ranee over the States of Annani iXXj 
1894 War wMh Japan 
honnosa ced'd to fapzn 

1930 Th' I»a*« Rlaplltcui an I the sv ge ol the rorricn Itt-atlons 
S9oy Treaty relatlag to Mznehurva ttvatle ' 
tonvfsilioa resanling Ti^t skikxI April 
latirrs s izeraintv is ackunwlfxlcrel 
i<yv1 Death of (he Dowa er I mj m.v 
Dionisval of k uan Nhih k ai Iroin the offiee ol Gizirdizj 
1910. Provnicial asannl lirs msiitutol 
1911 k nan Nhih k al appomled Ikinie Minbter of Ch 


I'lMcl-rxurv kUliraiioa ol (he UaiiclKi 
rku nan Shhkai as first ikev Im 


China 


The Chinese 
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CHAPTER II 

THE CH!^CSF By PROTESSOR H A GILES M A LED 


In ChmT is elsewhere we find at the eifliest dawn of history the record of a Golden -^ge Somewhat 


shidowy accounts of this penod ha\e <s3me 
down to us It IS chiefly associated with the 
mmes of two Emperors ^ao and Shun 
whose long reigns were deioted entirelj to 
tl e welfare of their people and whose virtues 
brought about ideal social conditions m which 
rticles lost in the street were not appro 
printed bv the finders and all house doors 
remained unlocked at night 

Tlie date assigned to the two rulers abo'e 
mentioned corresponds roughly with BC 
300 Chinese tradition however goes still 
further back and tells of certain semi divine 
Emperors bj whose wisdom pnmitive man 
in China learned the secret of fire the arts of 
miking clothes of agriculture and of writing 
the use of wheeled vehicles and the con 
struction of houses to take the place of 
rudelj formed nests in trees There was the 
famous Yellow Emperor b c 2698 who 
could speak from birth A flash of lightning 
had caused his mother to become pregnant 
ind after twenty five months gestation she 
gav e birth to this son His court w as thronged 
with strange peoples from afar Envoys 
came from the Long legged nation and from 
those strange beings who had holes in the 
m ddle of their bodies their grandees being 
earned on poles passed through them Under 
1 IS reign too is noted the appearance of the 
phceniN a bird which is seen only when the 
empire is well governed and enjoying pro 
found peace 

Our next landmark is the Great Yu 
founder m b c 2200 of the first Chinese 
dj nasty — that is the first sequence of 
sov ereigns under whom the throne was handed 
on from father to son thus making as 
Chinese writers sa} a famil} possession of 
the empire The Great Yu himself gained 
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PREHISTORIC CHINESE TREE DWELLERS 


his position by his engineering skill he is HiouKh iki h nt * 

said to have drained the empire from the i>u »ia larm d» 


He P m ve an 
jr ha 1 ke he p r 
nfs n I a, I vlnt 


a ol he 
he vr Id 


effects of a mighty deluge which early vvnters t n^a and he ha. and eu h an maU ai hey e u d k 1 by meaa. of rud y 
sought to identify with Noah s flood Th s 

Hsia dynasty lasted for four hundred years It was brought to an end by the increasing degeneracy 
of Its line of monarchs until the climax was reached by the Emperor Chieh Kuei who^e utter 
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Wickedness entailed much miserj upon the people, and was even said to have caused two large 
rivers to drj' up 

Then came China s first revolution, under the leadership of a prince to whom legend has ascribed the 
possession of four elbow-jomts He defeated Chieh Kuei and m bc 1766 mounted the throne as the 
first Emperor of the Shang dynasty, a title taken from the name of his pnneedom Chieh Kuei s son 
fled northwards and gathered round him a tnbe to be known later on as the Huns 

The Shang dynasty lasted si\ hundred years, with a change of title from Shang to Yin m b c 1401, 
the capital being then moved from the north bank of the Yellow River to a place of that name on the 
south bank It should here be noted that ancient China covered a comparatively small area lying 


THE GREAT VU DRAINING THE EMPIRE 
« Greal Yii loundea the first Chineic empire in B C 2200 He ce ned h s position br hi« encineerinK 
1 the empire from the effects of ■ m shtr dcitiee by ulilizinv the shells of the tortoise as drain p pes Ea 
ilh Noah s flood Tina Hsia Dynasty lasted for four hundred years, until it was brought to an end by the 


Its line of monarcht when the climax was reached by the Emperor Chieh Kuei whose utter wickedness brought much misery to the 

almost entirely between the bellow River and the Yang tsze with wild tribes occupying the few degrees 
of seaboard on the east and other objectionable neighbours on the north west and south 

For the history of the wliole penod reviewed above, from the age of the Yellow Emperor down to the 
clo-e of the Ym dynasty B c 1122 we arc dependent upon (i) the Annals of the Bamboo Books a 
document the authenticity of which is doubted by some scliolars (2) certain detached historical papers 
of undoubted antiquity, the collection and publication of which is ascribed to Confucius and al<=o {3) 
to vinous inscnptions on ancient bronze vessels which have been carefully reproduced and published 
in book form by Chinese a'rchxologists 

The course of events whicli brouglit about the fall of the Ym dynasty was simply a repetition of that 
described m connection with the fall of the Hsia dynasty.endmg again with avicious tyrant a revolution 
and the establishment of a new order of things The hero of the hour in this case was one who did not 
live to see the triumph, to secure which he had devoted his life When, however, his son \Vu Wang the 
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feudal bond betw en suzerain 
and vassal had indeed become 
so far slackened that no 
further attention was paid to 
the royal commands by the 
' more powerful feudal nobles 
Two or more of these chief 
tains would enter into solemn 
covenants and alliances for 
offensive and defensive pur 
poses mostly the former but 
how far they would loyall} 
keep such treaties was usually 
determined more by circum 
stances than by any feeling of 
actual obligation One State 
would borrow a road across 
a friendly State in order to 
attack a third generally on 
condition that such accommo 
dation should be rewarded by 
some share of the spoils 
Cities were besieged and taken 
armies were ambushed and 
destroyed rulers of States 
were poisoned or assassinated 
The only redeeming feature 
according to one writer was 
the pathetic figure of Confucius 
wandering m exile from his 
native State after a short 
period of office the wooden 
tongued bell of God as he 
was called to whose notes no 
attention was then paid In 
dividual prowess and feats of 
arms as recorded under these 

stones of the II, ad but inthout the absurd mtervenl.on of gods aud godd^=ss"ef F^ttee AnTahand 
commentary profess to deal uifh real happenings and are wntten in a sen™. 
credibihtj of the narrative would be impaired by the admission ol a supernatural element "’’a ^ t**' 
factory evidence ol their authenticity ne find recorded notices ot comets the date, of 
been \ enfied by European astronomers which have 

One of the quaint episodes scattered throughout the commentary is related as follow. ti 
of a feudal duke had plotted against him desinng to set his younger brother her favoun.e “ ih" 

throne Her plot failed and she was placed under restraint the rightful heir sav me T “ 1 ’°"*’*' 

again until I have reached the y elloiv Springs below (that is in the nest world) Thr h" 

I ater on a certain officer who had heard the news came wath a present to the duke who .1 

custom caused him to be entertained with food The officer put a piece of the meat on n ^ 

when asked b> the duke whj he did this he said I have a L.her who a wa' "ra “ „rh't 1 
I beg to be allowed to keep this piece tor her T. “X ^aiU T ou havermo'te alls ha’ve 
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SOLDIERS WITH BITS IN THEIR MOUTHS 


. I. Ik. of Chin, (-bou 1000 BC ) when •• • b«t~tc« »«lfbl»«rin» . .1*. 

In the e. ly Ki. orr of Chin. ^ ^ *h h wood 

“r.‘r.rT.irr.‘™,h: Tb, . .. .h. ■ .1 - ••• — i' 


In 1) etr mouth. 


the din®ey o< *o 1 k ne .ncl the e y 

. . ™ raoidlv from bad to worse and the ne\t two cenlunes are known as the 

" " r“.h"“w;r nTltltes when ever, bod> s hand was asarnst sonrebod, Ulboratcl, after e.ght 
hnnLd 'ears of the Chou djnastj the longest stretch of power enpjed b> an, mhng House the greal 
tt™ State of Ch m (or Ts m) assumed a commanding position and m n c cat its ruler succeeded in 
! n 1 me Inmsell as Emperor of China st>hng liiraselt tlic First Fmperor and meaning h.s successors 
lo be he sLnd Third and so on for ea cr He further tned to make literature begin with his reign and 
to be tne =eco ^oks with the cvception of works on agnciilturc mcdicini 

ga\ e orders for ^holars who hid their copies the uliolc of the Confucian 

and divina ion and ut pen tied irrecoterahl, b, fire ffe 

Canon and nia 5 ^1“ ^ b, the constmction of n large portion of tlie Great Wall 

wh'crwaHrd to later on and the object of winch was to keep out aggress.ic Inl es of Tar,ars-a 
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soldiers WITH BITS IN THEIR MOUTHS 

, L . innn R r > w«»» be »*«» e>el«J.bourin« vrere {regurBl U .ppeif. lo have b«en • 

In iKe early S a ory ol Ch na (■ ou ^ ^ ^ ^ wooden W la in iKelr moulKa lo luard atainti 

common cua om when arm ea were ma “ ,„en>y a oolpoa a oC ihe r approach 
the dancer ol lalk nt and ihereby appr a n* ihe enemy 

a e ^ «r.nt riDidlv froni bad to worse and the next two centunes are known as the 
" ,“thTwL nTita'es Xn oer>bodvs hand was agaiRS, son,cbod> Ultima.dv at.sr eight 
era of the War g t tliXngest stretch of power ei,jo>ed bj anj rriling Hou=e the great 

hundred .ears o the Chow its ruler succeeded in 

western State of Ch ( j h^gelf the First Fmperor and meaning his successors 

establishing “"^X.e'rer Helrthor tried to tnahe literature begin with h.sreign and 

to be the Second T . r i, , t.nc hooks \nth the exception of works on agnculturc medicine 

gave orders for «-.o -P- 

anddivina ion and l utta^^^^ would have perished .rrecoverabl; bj fire He 

Canon and man> P P construction of a large jxirtion of the Great Wall 

XeXas'XdToXerr rnd’ttie ob,ect o\ whtch was to beep out aggressive tnhes of Tartars-a 
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word of fateful import throughout the history of Cluna 
All this however was m vain his feeble son who came to 
the throne in 'accession to the Old Dragon was put to 
death two years later (b c 207) the roof tiles as the 
Chinese put it came clattering down and a new dynasty 
appeared on the scene with a longer and more glorious 
career before it 

The founder of the House of Han in memory of which 
the northern Chinese still call themselves sons of Han 
figured dunng early life in the humble position of beadle 
Dnven to desperation by the oppressive government of the 
First Emperor he headed a revolution which raised him 
later on after many ups and downs of fortune to the 
Impenal throne Even before he was safely seated he 
issued a proclamation abrogating the severe laws then exist 
ing and enacted three simple laws in their stead referring 
only to murder bodily mjury and theft to each of which 
suitable penalties were assigned This proclamation is still 
m existence and reads as follows — 

Fellow countr\men ' 

You have long groaned under the despotic sway of 


CONFUCIUS 

Cenluc ua waa betn n \Vie jraat 6 C KU (atKar 
bcint ■ d a ngu ahed aold er At lha ag« oi iw<nlr>on« 
ha eemmanead laaeh ng bu waa arwarda appo ntcd 
M n atcr of Wp ka afld M n ater of Cr m« In which 
etpac r ha rafermcd the cauntrr Ow ng to laclouar 
Cenfue ua left the S ate and iravellad with hia folleweri 
{or about Iw/elve jreara whan he waa nvi ed to return 
IP lha S ■ c of Lu He d d I Itle n pol ce bu 
•peat lha leal yeara of h a 1 fe n 1 teran work 

the House of Ch in To complain openly 
was to incur the penalty of extermma 
tion Even casual words of objection 
were punished bj decapitation of the 
individual 

Now it was agreed between myself 
and the otlier nobles that whosoever first 
entered the temtory of Ch in should nile 
merit Therefore I am come to rule 
over you \\ ith you I further agree 
upon three laws (as above) the re- 
mainder of tlie Ch in code to be abro- 
gated 

The ofTicials and people will con 
tmue to attend to their respective 
duties as heretofore My sole object in 
coming here is to eradicate wrong I 
desire to do violence to no one Tear 
not I THE COSFUCIAN TVBLET PEKING 

The koocr pllcn In la tc Ic Ic * of gold above the lablcl rune ihu* 
aad aaampte of ten ihouMnd general ona 
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Emperors of this Jine was to reco^rer the Jost woris of the Confucaji Canon Hidden lolnmes «ere 
brought to light and the Odes for instance ^ere recovered at first from the lips of scholars who 
had m accordance with custom learned them by heart and later on from copies which had been 
produced from their hiding places Unfortunately this condition of things offered an excellent chance 
to unscrupulous scholars who forthwith began to discover all kinds of missing works such as 
really had perished and also others now heard of for the first time Forgery was indeed rampant 
and to this source we owe the absurd little volume known as the Tao Te Ching which passes as 
actually from the hand of Lao Tzu a philosopher said to date from the close of the seventh century 
B c and generally regarded as the founder of the sect of the Taoists Taoism which was once a 
narrow speculative system based upon a few very paradoxical maxims by dmt of appropriating most 



Tile Hans were a tv Id uncultured people >vtio ra ded on horecbaek their more e o liccd BeirKboura and defealed them br lha fury 
of the r attack The Fou ih Emperor of the Han Dynaaty (B C 179 156) aenl lor«e preienta to the Khan of the Hum to Induce t. m to 
keep hli aub ecta the natlona of the bow and arrow from croaa at the Great Wall to plunder the Ch neie the famll ea el the hat 
and girdle 

of the forms and ceremonies .together 5 vith some of the more modem superstitions of Buddhism is 
now a flounshing religion 

After a short reign the founder died leaving the throne to a son but the latter was quickly over 
shadowed by his mother the first of the three women who at various dates ruled with strong hands 
over the empire 

Towards the close of the second century b C \ast campaigns were earned on bj successful generals 
and the deadly Hsiung nu of the north west forbears of tlie Huns were kept in check Chinese arms 
were earned far into Central Asia and Khoten Kokand and the Pamirs became part of the empire 
The terror inspired by the raiding Huns finds frequent expression m early C/imese literature During 
the reign of the Fourth Emperor B c 179-I56 the growing power of the Hunp was a source of grave 
anxiety We possess a remarkable letter addressed by his Arajest> when feanng a fresh outbreak to 
The Khan of the Huns and beginning ^^e respectfully trust that the great Khan is well an 
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History pointed out m the letter 

s"r;-:rr.r=.v -»~- ■‘'■n „ 



nnd arrow The Emperor 
goes on to say 
nnd the linns are border 

nations T our northern climate 

,5 early locked m deadly co d 
Therclore We have annualls 
sent large presents ol W 
«aYi and clothing and other uselo 
things, and now the empire 
,5 oT peace and the people 
prosperous Heaven it « 
said covers no one in partic 
lar andlarth is the comm 
resting place ol all men 
us then dismiss triding p 
ances and tread the broa 
path according!) 

4 Two names stand on 

5 spitiioiisl) in connection 1 

a rJiihtary operations against 

1 av Huns under this dynasty 

pc 100 anofheial namo 
\Vu was dispatched uP 
mission ol peace to the t 

lus businc'^s being o 
home some Hun enaojs 

had been seiaeil and iinpri 

by way ol reprisal lor s 
seizure and imprisonm 
Chinese cmo>s who i 
been allowed to return 
at the Court ol the ht 

attempt was made to p 

him to tlirow of! his 
and enter the sernce 

Huns upon which he 

commit suicide and 

himsell so sevcrelj tb 

unconscious lor 


100 D C It obunl 
h« CWiteae While 


kut t«lh« , V,, dt »eti n«lh theej* UnCOnSClOUb 

„ mto a dungeon and at length when all attempts to shake his umwervmg^^ 

"T a he was sent up north and set to tend sheep In the year 86 peace was j,, 

*“'"^1, then Emperor asked lor the release of SuWu The Huns declare ,5 jeg fri 

J'Lloy told the Khan that the Emperor had shot a goose with a ^ ‘ ,^„an tbl 

“ TVkaSed the whereabouts ot the mrssmg man This story so astonished the 
*>' u and m B c 81 retomed to China alter a captivity of nineteen years 
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The other 
name is that of 
LiLing a general 
\\ho, in B c 99 
penetrated into 
Hun territory 
with Only five 
thousand men 
Surrounded by 
thirty thousand 
of the cnemv he 
was forced to 
surrender where 
upon he swore 
allegiance to the 
Khan whose 
daughter lie mar 
ned remaining 
among the Huns 
until his death 

some twenty years later Shortly after the Christian era there was a break m the continuity of the 
dynasty A usurper named Wang Mang arose and seized the throne which he managed to hold for 
a dozen years or so until his tyranny and cruelty caused poisonous waves to roll up to God and 
the people to long for the return of their old rulers The Han family however prevailed in the end 
and succeeded m obtaining another two hundred years lease of rule During this latter period prior 
to which the religion of the Chinese people was limited first to a pure monotheism and later to a 
general worship of hills streams and other natural objects— the religion of Buddha already for some 
time vaguely known as a great teaching from the west began to take firm root in the country Bud 
dhism IS popularly supposed to have been brought to China about ad 67 in consequence of a vision of 
a golden man which wa<s seen in a dream by the reigning Emperor A writer however of the Sung 
dynasty {ut post) quotes a number of histoncal passages in support of the view that Buddhism was 
known some centuries before the Christian era and that Buddhist books had long been circulated 
far and wide but 
bad disappeared 
with the Ch in 
dynasty under 
which occurred 
the Burning of 
the Books The 
art of poetry and 
painting were 
more sjFstemati 
cally cultivated 
and a new form 
of music was im 
ported from Bac 
tna then a Greek 
province to re 
place the ancient 
style the art of 
which seems to 
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have been unaccountably lost Hleanuhile the sands of the Han dynasty were running out and 
illustrating once more the inevitable sequence of fullness and decay a theory dear to the heart of the 
Chinese philosopher Four hundred years had passed away the later Emperors were vicious or 
incompetent and a squabble over the succession set the bah rolling The upshot of ah this was the 
division of the empire into three parts and although the Chinese maintain that there can never be 
two sovereigns on earth any more — ^ 
than tw o suns m the sky the fact 
remains that the tripod — emblem 
of Impenal rule — was divided into 
three so that m a d 222 and 
for many years afterwards there 
were actually three Emperors one 
of them a descendant of a Han 
Emperor each with his own Court 
and capital and wielding mdepend 
ent power This is known as the 
epoch of the Three Kingdoms and 
IS remarkable for the number of 
eminent personages called into 
action by the exigencies of the times 
First and foremost of these was 
the great military hero now knowm 
as Kuan Ti Nine centuries after 
his death he was posthumously 
ennobled as Duke and a few years 
afterwards he was raised to the 
rank of Pnnce m 1594 he was 
deihed and has ever since been 
worshipped as the God of War 

Another great fighter of those 
da3s was Chu ko Liang whose 
memory is still affectionately 
chenshed bj the Chinese people 
Various inventions are credited to 
his genius among others mechani 
cal horses and oxen able to draw 
heavy loads Perhaps a crossbow 
able to shoot several arrows at 
once may be a safer example to 
quote 

The final result of this inter 
necine strife between the Three 
Kingdoms was the disruption of 
all of them and an attempt to 
reestablish an undivided empire 
underane^^ dynasty styled Chin from nhich iiord in spite of its tempting look the term China is ftol 
dented The leading spirit of the revoltilronaries «ho in A D z6a proclaimed himself Emperor 
ttas the grandson of a famous commander under one of the Three E.ngdoms He may be regarded as 
the Tabiiis of the Middle Kingdom for his opposition to Chn ko Liang above-mentioned consisted 
m persistently refusing battle a course nhich so .mtafed his opponent that the latter contemptuously 
sent him a present of a woman s head dress 
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science Genial in his intercourse with public officials his fame spread far beyond the limits of the 
Middle Kingdom which then extended up to the frontier of Persia He was beloved by all priests 
Buddhist Taoist and Christian for it was under hia auspices that Nestonan missionaries were allowed to 
settle at the capital in a d 636 and in 643 the Bjrzantine Emperor is said to have sent a mission to 
his Court Numerous stones true and false have gathered about his name One specimen of each 
will perhaps suffice 

Dunng a severe plague of locusts always much dreaded by the Chinese he i& said to have offered up 
a prayer to God at the same time swallowing a hve locust m evidence of sincenty Cynical cntics have, 



.led “lieg"d".hat a paper locus, was subst.tu.ed for the real .usect there .s at any rate no record 

that the plague was stayed Pnrgatory but to have recovered 

On one occas.on he .s sa.d recordtng angel who altered a 13 agamst h.s name 

h.s hfe through the k.ndly .ntervent.on of the tecorQ.ng a^ 

m the Book of “to 33 thus g.vmg the second Chmese Empress who 

usnfped“rpe:.“ sL‘ma— her pLJn as sofe rufer of Ch.na from aS^fo yo5 when she 

however ended unhappily in forced ^,^5^ 

S"m .ttsrr d rr ras a hpsy mUng hard of abonf thirty seven years 
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of age when he was introduced to the Emperor The latter was fascinated by him at once prepared 
a bowl of soup for him with his own Impenal hands and forthwith made him an Academician Li Po 
then gave himself up to a career of w ild dissipation to which the Court was by that time well suited 
On one occasion when the Emperor sent for him he was found lying drunk m the street and it was 
only after having his face well mopped with cold water that he was at all fit for the presence His talents 
however did not fail him With a lady of the seraglio to hold his ink slab he dashed off some of his most 
impassioned lines at which the Emperor was so overcome that he made the powerful head eunuch pull 
off the poet s boots The result was resentment followed by mtngue which ended in Li Po together 



v\ith several distinguished colleagues leaving the Court and starting a drinking club known as the Eight 
Immortals of the Umecup Li Po was -sub equentlv drowned from leaning one night loo far over the 
edge of a boat in a drunken effort to embrace the reflection of the moon 

Painting which as v\c hav c seen abov e was already a fine art in the full sense of the term made great 
strides under the T ang dv nasty At the head of its long roll of artists stands b> common consent 
\\u Tao tzu gcncrallv acknowledged to be the greatest of all artists ancient or modern We can judge 
of Ins work In one famous picture pre«erved in Japan which if not actually from the brush of Wu 
Tao tzu must be a verv carlj cop> It is reallj one of a ««ncs of incidents in the career of the Lord 
Buc’ ha all of which were painted on the walls of a monastery in China about v d 74'» and described 
bj a contemporary eve witne » as including scenery buildings human figures birds and beasts to the 
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HAN YU PRESENTING HIS MEMORIAL 

Odc el the Empere * el the T eng Dynee y hed « enced to c « *e no he eep eh wl h Imper al honour! • bene el Buddha when 
Han Yu the Prince el L e a u e came lerwa d and od led a fierce memo al ol p e eel For |h % he waa banlahed te he wtide el 
kuariduni and a theufh eealled bele t lent he had arewn p ema urely e d. and unable te ree »l a aevere ll neai 

number of several thousands — the most beautiful and perfect work of all ages The particular incident 
whicli has come down to us is the Death of Buddha more correctly described as his entry into Nirvana 
While the 1 ord Buddha is passing the bhtkshtts (Buddhist mendicants) are beating their breasts and 
stamping in Hmentation as though utterly beyond self control Even the birds of the air and the beasts 
of the field ire wailing and knocking their heads on the ground Only the Lord Buddha himself is placed 
as usual with no trace of anguish on his face Hov% could the painter have thus fathomed the mysteries 
of life and dcatli ^ The answer is that he was inspired 

He painted a picture of Purgatorj the sight of which made the beholder s hair stand on end 
and inspired the butchers and fislimongers at the capital with such horror that many of them abandoned 
those trades against which all the anathemas of Buddliism were hurled and sought a livelihood m other 
directions 

Legend lias of course been busy with Wu Tao tzus name On one occasion the priests at a temple 
had been rude to him and out of revenge lie painted on an inner wall a donkey which dunng the night 
kicked all the fiimitiiro to pieces 

His last picture was a landscape on a wall punted to the order of the Emperor While the Emperor 
was gazing upon it m rapture the artist pointed to the gate of a small temple and clapped hts hands 
The gate opened and he parsed through turning round to beckon the Emperor to follow but m a moment 
the gate do ed and before the amazcti monarch could advance a step the whole scene faded awaj and 
Wu Tao tzh was never seen again 

Then there was Wang Wci a graceful poet as well as a painter and a painter not of more form but 
of the spirit It mattered not to him that the cart was too big for the stable door or that flowers of 
different reasons were introduced into the same | icturc \ crilic of the eleventh century refused to 
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consider these points other tlnn as evidence of unfettered genius adding that it is difficult to discuss 
this with the unwashed 


Lastly — lor volumes would be required to give even brief outlines of the poets and painters of the 
period — maj be mentioned Han Ivan the great painter tf horses Upon two disks measunng less than 
si\ inches in diameter he placed no fewer than one hundred horses fiftj on cacli disk with every single 
horse m a different attitude We possess woodcuts of these two disks handed clown through the centuries 
and of them Mr Bmjon writes Tven in these poor and distant translations tiie power and Rubens 
like animation of the original can be felt 

The great men of the T ang dynasty were not howev er only poets and painters First and foremost of 
them all stands Han \ u ad 76S-S'’4 popularlj knowai from his canonization as the Prince of Literature 
who m addition to hterarj achiev ements of the highest order gamed distinction as a pure and enlightened 
statesman and patriot His works were extensive and of great vanetj and a contemporarj writer 
declared that he never ventured to open them without having first washed his hands in rose-water 

The times were alrcad} out of joint when Han "V u set himself to mend them One decadent Emperor 
had changed the year title of 
his reign to the First of all 
time as though unwarned bj 
th'' fate of an earlier attempt 
of the kind as mentioned above 
Another had arranged to rc 
ceive into the capital with 
Imperial honours a bone of 
Buddha when Han Yu stepped 
forward and indited a fierce 
memorial of protest For this 
he was banished to the wilds 
of Ixuangtung not far from 
what is now the thriving and 
populous port of Svvatovs Be 
fore long he was recalled but 
he had grown prematurely old 
and was unable to resist a 
severe illness which came upon 
him His name is as well 
known in China to day as that 
of Alfred the Great with us 
The two patriots were almost 
contemporanes our King was 
born only twenty five years 
after Han Yus death 

An almost uninterrupted 
debacle now set in the credit 
for which must be div icled be 
tween eunuch influence and 
gross superstition Two Em 
perors poisoned themselves by 



drinking concoctions which 
were supposed to confer im 
mortal life a third gav e 
himself up entirely to foot 
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HAN YU PRESENTING HIS MEMORIAL 


On* ef ih* Emperor* of ih* T one Orn**!)' had arrooced la tc<« ** nte the «ap at, w ih Imperial honeuri a bona el Buddha when 
Han Yu ibe Prince of L (eratu e came forwa d and nd ed a 6«rce memo al of prote»t For ih • he wa* ban *had ta the wild* of 
Kuanttunt and altheuih faaatted before Ion* he had ttovro prematurelf old and unable \e tealet a aevetc ittneai 

number of seNcral thousands — the most beautiful and perfect nork of all ages The particular incident 
which has come down to us is the Death of Buddha more conectly described as his entry into Nirvana 
While the I ord Buddha is passing the bhtksJius (Buddhist mendicants) are beating their breasts and 
stamping m lamentation as though utterly beyond self control Even the birds of the air and the beasts 
of the field are \\ ailing and knocking their heads on the ground Only the Lord Buddha himself is placed 
as usual with no trace of anguish on his face How could the painter have thus fathomed the mysteries 
of life and death ^ The answer is that be was inspired 

He painted a picture of Purgator} the sight of which made the beholder s hair stand on end 
and inspired the butchers and fishmongers at the capital with such horror that many of them abandoned 
those trades against which all the anathemas of Buddhism were hurled and sought a livelihood in other 
directions 

Legend ha» of course been busy with Wu Tao tzu s name On one occasion the priests at a temple 
had been rude to him and out of reicngt he painted on an inner wall a donkey which during the night 
kicked all the furniture to pieces 

Ills last picture was a landscape on a wall painted to the order of the Emperor While the Emperor 
was gazing upon it m rapture the artist pointed to the gate of a small temple and clapped his hands 
The gate optnccl and he passed through turning round to beckon the Emperor to follow but m a moment 
the gate do ed and before the amazed monarch could adiance a step the whole scene faded away and 
Wu Tao tzu was ncicr «cen again 

Then there was Wang Wei a graceful poet as well as a painter and a painter not of mere form but 
of the spirit It mattered not to him that the cart was too big for the stable-door or that flowers of 
different <masons wtn. introduced into the samt picture A critic of the cltientli century refused to 
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consider these points otiier than as e\ idencc of unfettered genius adding that it is difficult to discuss 
this with the unwashed 

Lastly — tor \olumes would be required to give even brief outlines of the poets and painters of the 
period— may be mentioned Han Kan the great painter < f horses Upon two disks measuring less than 
si\ inches m diameter he placed no fewer than one hundred horses fifty on each disk with every single 
horse m a different attitude We possess woodcuts of these two disks handed down through the centunes 
and of them Mr Binjon writes Even m these poor and distant translations the power and Rubens 
like animation of the original can be felt 

The great men of the T ang d> nasty were not however only poets and painters First and foremost of 
them all stands Han Yu ad 76S S24 popularly known from his canonization as the Prince of Literature 
who in addition to htcrarj acliievcments of the highest order gained distinction as a pure and enlightened 
statesman and patriot His> works were extensive and of great vanetj and a contemporary writer 
declared that he never ventured to open them without having first washed his hands in rose water 
The times were alreadj out of joint when Han Yu set himself to mend them One decadent Emperor 
had changed the year title of 

his reign to the First of all ’ *** _ j 

time as though unwarned bv ^ , j^T ' J “T~r\ |J~ ~ - J 
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severe illness which came upon 
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born only twenty five yeais 
after Han Yu s death 

An almost uninterrupted 
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for which must be divided be 
tween eunuch influence and 
gross superstition Two Em 
perors poisoned themselves by 
drinking concoctions which 
were supposed to confer im 
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The last Emperor \\as assassinated by his pnme minister who set himself up as the founder of i 
new djnastv 

Within the next fifty years China that is Southern China witnessed a succession of no fewer than 
five small dynasties In the north the Kitan Tartars taking advantage of the previous collapse of the 
Turkish domination before the conquering T angs established themselves firmly for two centuries to 
come fixing their capital near what is now Peking 

The Grand Marshal to the last Emperor — a mere boj— of the last of these fiv e dynasties was repelling 
an inroad of the Ixitan Tartars when suddenly m a style reminiscent of Imperial Rome his army invested 
him with the yellow robe and proclaimed him Emperor of the House of Sung He professed surpnse 
and reluctance but there is little doubt that he knew of the design He used his authority well fostering 

t 
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THE GRAND CANAL 

The C and Canal wai p ln«ipaltr dut n ihe hlrlrcn k cen urr kr LubUl Khan, (hauih par • a e ihouih lo dale from the ■ me of 
Con(u«iu< The northern pa l >a Iraa ut«d now U ha> fallen nio d aropalr aoci ia clotted with the mud ol he Yellow River It U 
crorced br Btonc bridtrr and many memo al arrhea and patodoo a e p lua «d near a banVp The canal wh ch la I 20D milea in lent h 
eonnec cd Kant Chow Fu in Cheh klant w th T en a n In Chib I where I Mna the Peiho. which runa eloie lo Pekint 

Tgriciilture nnd cducHion ind chooMng hia mini«tcrs with mxious circ Personallj frugal he forbade 
luxiirv in tho pahec In c\ cr\ war hi» one command was that there should be no reckless slaughter or loot 
ing Vmonij the man) benefits he conferred on Ills empire were a new calendar and a revised criminal code 
Ihe Sung d)nastj w is now well under wav fairh started on its glorious career of three hundred 
vears This period is famous for a prodigious development m both literature and art As to the former 
the efficient cause was the art of pnnlmg which first began to plav an important part m the tenth 
ccntiirv though the principk of taking impressions from carved wooden blocks had been already wadely 
known under the T ang dvna^tv Pnnting with movable tjpes was invented so early as 1043 but did 
not appeal to the artistic sense of the Chinese nor indeed is it possible to produce under this sj'stcm 
such beautiful editions as have been taken from double page blocks when time was not a factor in 
iroblem 
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CHINA UNDER THE MANCHU5 THE TA CH INC DTNASTE 1644 1912 

The ceiio r e« ouU <1« iKe e fK een prov nee. were uni I qu c U el» tr lia atr to Ch na 
The popul.lign ol Ch na proper at ihe p e.ent dar U eompo cd at oeer 400 mill on. 


In the domain of art we find a 
catalogue of no fewer than eight 
hundred artists of varying ment 
but most of them making truth to 
nature their guiding star and re 
cognizing that a knowledge of 
technique is necessary e\ en to 
genius 

One artist painted on a temple 
wall a kind of panorama of a 
mountain stream in which there 
was a single brush stroke forty feet 
in length A critic said To stand 
and look at its eddying onrush 
made one s eyes quite dazed while 
if you stood near and raised your 
head you would feel a chill as 
though the spray were splashing on 
jour face Another a mmor 
artist painted a picture which he 
called A Crouching Tiger of 
which a cntic said with some 
severity that not a mouse would 
venture near it meaning that it 
was like a cat Such stones serious 
and humorous alike are embedded 
by hundreds m Chinese art htera 
ture and on the whole may he 
taken as evidence of a great artistic 
age 

The eleventh century indeed 
produced Shen Kua who after 
failing ignominiouslj as a military 
commander against the Kitan Tar 
tars became China s most eminent 
art cntic The following is a speci 
men of his work When painters 
paint the aureole of the Lord 
Buddha they make it flat and round 
like a fan If his body is de 
fleeted then the aureole is also 
deflected — a serious blunder Such 
an artist is only thinking of the 
Lord Buddha as a graven image 
and does not know that the round 
ness of his aureole is everlasting 
In like manner when he is repre- 
sented as walking his aureole is 
made to tail out behind him and 
this IS called the wind borne aureole 
— also a serious blunder For the 
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aureole of the Lord Buddha is a divine aureole which even a universe wrecking hurricane could not 
move still less could our light breezes flutter it 

The art of making porcelain is claimed by Chinese writers for the Chin dynasty say the fourth 
century a D . and recent excavations of graves have certainly disclosed specimens of T ang dynasty work 
but the latter seem to be rough and rude m conception and wanting in finish no great advance in fact 
beyond the green enamelled pottery of the Han penod It is not until half way through the tenth 
century that we hear of transparent porcelain as thm as paper and it was perhaps a century or so 
later that we come to the beautiful celadon ware and the wonderful coloured glazes the work of Sung 
craftsmen w Inch have scarcely been rivalled in later days 

The excavations just mentioned could not have been carried out a few years ago Between those 



Kublai Khan the firet Mongol Emperor of China aeeiaed to annex Japan and n 1280 aenl aga nit t a huge armada wh cK met 
*v ih precleely the eame fate that befell another and mo e famooe exped on of the k nd It wai lolallr del royed by a • orm and of the 
hundred thouiand men who let out to conquer only one o» two out of every ten got back to Korea 


graves and the eager European speculator stood a weird bogey the geomantic system of China known 
as Feng Shm wind and water Under this system it was taught that human fortunes were closely 
bound up wth the configuration of the surrounding country High poles dominating the scene must 
not be set up at random still less must there be a cutting through a hill where generations of ancestors 
may be lying entombed But money according to the Chinese proverb can move the gods it can 
now undoubtedly move graveyards and allow profitable telegraph poles to pierce the sky, and long 
straight lines (abhorred by Feng Shut) to carry railway coaches from one end of the empire to the other 
After this digression we may return to the Sung dynasty and its literature It was the age of classical 
scholarship and systematic philosophy m both of which one remarkable man easily takes first place 
Chu Hsi A D 1130-1200 began life as an official and rose to high posts but he fell a victim to all kinds 
of malicious attacks and had little chance of distinguishing himself as a statesman mat he did for the 
Confucian Canon may be summed up m a few words Down to his date scholars had understood and 
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aureole of the Lord Buddlia is a divme aureole which even a universe nreckine hurricane could not 
move still less could our light breezes flutter it 

The art of making porcelain is claimed by Chinese wnters for the Chin dynasty say the fourth 
century A D , and recent excavations of graves have certainly discbsed specimens of T ang dynasty work . 
but the latter seem to be rough and rude in conception and wanting in finish no great advance, in fact 
beyond the green enamelled pottery of the Han period It is not until halfway tlirough the tenth 
century that we hear of transparent porcelain as thin as paper, and it was perhaps a centuiy or so 
later that we come to the beautiful celadon ware and the wonderful coloured glazes the work of Sung 
craftsmen which have scarcely been nvalled in later days 

The excavations just mentioned could not have been carried out a few years ago Between those 



graves and the eager European speculator stood a weird bogey the geomantic si'stemof China known 
as Feng Shut wand and water Under this sistcm it was taught that human fortunes were closely 
bound up with the configuration of the surrounding country High poles dominating the scene must 
not be set up at random still less must there be a cutting through a hill where generations of ancestors 
may be lyin" entombed But money according to the Chinese proierh can move the gods it can 
now undoubtedly move graveyards and allow profitable telegraph poles to pierce the sky and long 
straight lines (abhorred by Feng Shu,) to cany railway coaches from one end of the empire to the other 

AfterthisdigressionwemayrelnmtotheSnngdynast, and its literature It was the age of classical 

scholarship and systematic philosophy m both of which oue remarkable man e^.ly takes first place 
Chu Hsi 1 D tito-moo began life as an official and rose to higli posts but he tell a i ictim to all kinds 
of malicious attacks and had little cliance of dctingunhing himself as a statesman W hat he did for the 
Contneian Canon may be summed up in a few words Down to Ins date scholars had understood and 
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CHINA UNDER THE MANCHUS THE TA CH INC DYNASTY »M4 1912 

The eeuttirUa euUIde the elthteen provincce were until oulic laldv Iribulnry to Chine 
The pooutetion ol China proper at the prerenl dar !• eompulrd at over 400 miKione 


In the domain of art \ve find a 
catalogue of no fewer than eight 
hundred artists, of varying merit, 
but most of them making truth to 
nature their guiding star, and re- 
cognizing that a 
technique is neces®' 
genius 

One artist painted 
wall a kind of 
mountain stream, in 
w as a single brush ■ 
m length A cntic 
and look at its 
made one s eyes quite 
if you stood near -- i 
head, you would k 
tliough the spray 
your face ” Anot* 
artist, painted a ^ 
called “ A Crouching 
which a cntic said, 
seventy, that not a 
venture near it, n 
was like a cat Such 
and humorous alike, 
by hundreds m C'- 
ture, and on the who 
taken as evidence of a 
age 

The efeventfi i 
produced Sh&n Kua, 
failing ignomimouslj a 
commander against the 
tars became China’s u 
art critic The following is 
men of his work " When p 
pamt the aureole of the 
Buddha they make it flat and 
like a fan If his body . 
fleeted, then the aureola . 
deflected — a senous blunder 
an artist is only thinking c 
Loir! Buddha as a graven 
and does not know that the n. 
ness of his aureole is e\ erk 
In like manner, when he is ru 
sen ted as walking, his auref’ 
made to tail out behind him, 
this IS called the wind borne 
— also a senous blunder For 
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aureole of the Lord Buddha is a divine aureole which even a universe-wrecking hurricane could not 
move, still less could our light breezes flutter it." 

The art of making porcelain is claimed by Chinese writers for the Chin dynasty, say the fourth 
century a.d., and recent excavations of graves have certainly disclosed specimens of T’ang dynasty work ; 
but the latter seem to be rough and rude in conception and wanting in finish, no great advance, in fact, 
beyond the green enamelled pottery of the Han period It is not until half-way through the tenth 
century that we hear of transparent porcelain “ as thin as paper,” and it was perhaps a century or so 
later that we come to the beautiful celadon ware and the wonderful coloured glazes, the work of Sung 
craftsmen, which have scarcel}» been rivalled in later days. 

The excavations just mentioned could not have been carried out a few years ago. Between those 
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KubUi Kfian. ihc Srit Moniel Emperor o{ Oiiiw. ilocideci to annex Japan, and In 1280 lent acalnet II a hu^e armada, wKUh mel 
with preeirclr the eame fate that befell another and more Jamouo cipedilioa of the hind. It waa lalalljr detireired by a olorm. and of the 
hundred thourand men who »el out In conquer only one or two out of every ten sol back la Korea 

graves and the eager European speculator stood a weird bogey, the gcomantic system of China, known 
as Fing Shut, wind and ivater. Under this system it was tauglit that human fortunes were closely 
bound up with the configuration of the surrounding country. High poles, dominating the scene, must 
not be set up at random ; still less must there be a cutting through a hill w here generations of ancestors 
may be lying entombed But money, according to the Chinese proverb, can move the gods ; it can 
now undoubtedly move graveyards, and allow profitable telegraph-poles to pierce the sky, and long 
Straight lines (abhorred by Feng Shui) to carT>’ nulw ay-coaches from one end of the empire to the other. 

After this digression we may return to the Sung djmasty and its literature. It was the age of classical 
sdiolarship and systematic philosophy, in both of wlucfi one remarkable man easily takes first place. 
Chu Hsi. A.D. 1130-1200, began life as an official, and rose to high posts, but he fell a victim to all kinds 
of malicious attacks, and had little chance of distinguishing himself as a statesman. Wliat he did for the 
Confucian Canon may be summed up in a few* words. I>own to his date, scholars had understood and 
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In the domain of art we find a 
catalogue of no fewer than eight 
hundred artists of varying merit 
but most of them making truth to 
nature their guiding star and re 
cognizing tliat a knouledge of 
technique is necessary even to 
genius. 

One artist painted on a temple 
wall T kind of panorama of a 
mountain stream in which there 
was a single brush stroke forty feet 
in length A cntic said To stand 
and look at its eddying onrush 
made one s eyes quite dazed while 
if jou stood near and raised your 
head you would feel a chill as 
though the spraj were splashing on 
jour face Another a mmor 
artist painted a picture which be 
called A Crouching Tiger of 
which a cntic said with some 
seventy that not a mouse would 
venture near it meaning that it 
was like a cat Suchstones serious 
and humorous alike are embedded 
by hundreds m Chinese art htera 
ture and on the whole may be 
taken as evidence of a gr^at artistic 
age 

The eleventh century indeed 
produced Shen Kua who after 
failing ignominiously as a military 
commander against the Kitan Tar 
tars became China s most eminent 
art critic The following is a speci 
men of his work When painters 
paint the aureole of the Lord 
Buddha they make it flat and round 
like a fan If his body is de 
fleeted then the aureole is also 
deflected a senous blunder Such 
an artist is only thinking of the 
Loid Buddha as a graven image 
and does not know that the round 
ness of his aureole is everlasting 
In like manner when he is repre- 
sented as walking his aureole is 
made to tail out behind him and 
this IS called the wind borne aureole 
— also a senous blunder For the 
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aureole of the Lord Buddha is a divme aureole which even a universe wrecking hurricane could not 
move still less could our light breezes flutter it 

The art of making porcelain is claimed by Chinese wnters for the Chin dynasty say the fourth 
century a d and recent excavations of graves have certainly disclosed specimens of T ang dynasty work 
but the latter seem to be rough and rude in conception and wanting in finish no great advance, in fact 
beyond the green enamelled pottery of the Han period It is not until half way through the tenth 
century that we hear of transparent porcelain as thin as paper, and it was perhaps a century or so 
later that we come to the beautiful celadon ware and the wonderful coloured glazes the work of Sung 
craftsmen which have scarcely been rivalled m later da5rs 

The excavations just mentioned could not have been carried out a few years ago Between those 
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THE WRECK OF A CHINESE ARMADA 


KubUl Khan the firat Montol Emperor of Ch na dec ded l« aanea lapsn and n 1260 cent ara nd t a hure armada which met 
with prec ael^ the aame fate that befell another and more lemoue eaped on of the It nd It vraa totallx deitroxed hr a etorm and of the 
hundred ihoutand men who ael out to conquer only one or two out ol every teo cot haelt to Korea 

graves and the eager European speculator stood a weird bogey the geomantic system of China known 
as Feng Shut mnd and water Under this system it was taught that human fortunes were closely 
bound up wath the configuration of the surrounding country High poles dominating the scene must 
not be set up at random still less must there be a cutting through a hill where generations of ancestors 
may be lying entombed But money according to the Chinese proverb can move the gods it can 
now undoubtedly move graveyards and allow profitable tel^aph poles to pierce the sky and long 
straight lines (abhorred by Feng Shu^) to carry railway coaches from one end of the empire to the other 
After this digression w e may return to the Sui^ dynasty and its literature It w as the age of classical 
scholarship and systematic philosophy in both of which one remarkable man easily takes first place 
Chu Hsi A D 1130-1200 began life as an official and rose to high posts but he fell a victim to all kinds 
of malicious attacks and had little chance of distinguishing himself as a statesman What he did for the 
Confucian Canon may be summed up in a few words Down to his date scholars had understood and 
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nu^ht the Cinon accordini’ to the mtcrprctitions which cum. into \opue iftcr tlit rt\i\al of ch^anl 
arnjn" under Ih'* Han d\na‘it\ Chu Hsi rc\i nl Iht work o/ lho<;t carh •vcltoln^ts and put forth a 
•'w ecrMoii liacetl ujwn uniformtt\ of tnterpretntioii Uiroughmit in which \\o'd> and phra o taken in 
ne* «en«e m one place were not for mere conxcnionce taken in anotlicr <4.n e m anotlier j hcc !!e al'O 
i^tin^nshed lum'elf a"! an historian and WTilcr on int.lapli\*^tcs He clalKtraleel a co rno^onical iheor\ 
ccorehns to which there was a lime when nothing e\i tee! except ether (iradiiallv thi re was a coalescence 
f etl cr formin., a <in„le s|H)t or nuclcu>v Vfttr lap^c < f a^e*s this nucleus cej aratt <1 into two and 
hose two htf^an to whirl around one another Tlie\ rcpr<*<cntetl the male and female forces m nature 
nd hj tlicir interaction the unnersc and all things m it were proihiced The symbol of tlie«c f )rce*s is 
cll Inown appearing as it often does on mo<lem hronres and pireilam and in decoratiae ile^igns 
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human attnbutes and interest m 
the welfare of the human race 
From that date the masses began 
to believe more eamestlj than ever 
m the Lord Buddha and the 
educated classes in nothing at all 
Chu Hsi however was hopelessly 
wrong The old character for 
God IS a picture after the form 
of a human being with arms and 
legs 

It may here be remarked that 
the Buddhism of China inv olv es a 
totally different creed from that 
which was unginally taught by the 
great founder of this faith and 
which still prevails m Southem 
India Burma Ceylon and Siam 
The Buddhism of China w-as intro 
duced vta Tibet and Nepaul from 
Northern India in the last of 
which a new dev elopment had 
already taken place Holj men 
had been raised to the status of 
gods to whom prayer was offered 
up and even a Trinity had been 
called into being not to mention 
the practice of incantations and 
magic all of which were entirely 
alien to the original conception of 
Buddhism In China the Lord 
Buddha himself has come to be 
regarded in the bght of a Sav lour 


d he IS now worshipped by a celibate and vegetanan priesthood with such accessones as holy water 
wers vestments hfanies lighted candles incense fasting masses for the dead etc etc strangely m 
jpmg with the rites and ceremonies of the Roman Catholic church 

Lnder the first three Emperors of the Sung dynasty the government was well administered The 
ipire was divided into fifteen provinces each under a Governor education and agriculture occupied 
ipenal attention and in 1023 paper notes were issued to replace an unwieldy coinage Meanwhile 
5 Kitan Tartars were giving endless trouble in the north and practically reducing the area of the 
ipire Early in the twelfth century their rule was brought to an end by their old rivals the \u chen 
xtars the forbears of the Manchus who continued to maintain an aggressive attitude towards the 
)use of Sung until both sides were finally swept out of existence by the inrush of the Alongols in the 
irteenth century Eighteen times was the throne transmitted says the famous Pnmer for children 
ind then the north and south were reunited 

This reunion took place under Kublai Khan A D 1260-1294 the first Mongol Emperor for although 
stands fifth on the roll his four predecessors including the great Gengis Khan never actually sat 
on the throne of China but m accordance vnth common custom in such cases were posthumously 


nonized b> their fihal descendant 

Kublai was greatly assisted in completing the conquest of China by a Mongol chieftain of first class 
ilitary capacity named Po-yen who took service under him Po-yen had a fine martial appo’^nnee 
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his plans were deep-laid and he was decisive m action He handled an armj' two hundred thousand 
strong as though it had been one man and his lieutenants looked up to him as a god We meet him 
m the pages of Alarco Polo where he is loosely spoken of as a Baron whose name w as Bayan Chingsan 
which IS as much as to say Bayan Hundred Eyes 

We obtain an excellent view of the empire under the Mongols from the travels of Slarco Polo the 
celebrated Venetian who visited China m 1274 beanng letters from Pope Gregory \ to Kublai Khan 
and who spent twenty four years in the East holding high civil office for three years From his pages 
we gather that the magnificence of the Imperial Court the wealth of the large provincial cities and the 
general prosperity of the people were far ahead of anything in Europe at that date The area too of 
the empire was extended more widely than had ever before been the case Korea Burma and Annam 
were added to a domain which already extended over Central Asia and included even Russia In 1280 
Kublai decided to annex Japan and sent against it a huge armada which met wath precisely the same fate 
that befell another and more famous expedition of the kind It was totally destroyed by a storm and of 
the hundred thousand men who «iet out to conquer only one or two out of every ten got back to Korea 
W ith the death of Kublai the glory of the Mongol dynasty rapidlj came to an end The last of a 


succession of alien and now feeble 
rulers fled before an opponent who 
represented the pure Chinese tradi 
tion an \ the displacement of the 
Mongols bj the incoming Mings 
involved nothing like the prolonged 
and bloodj resistance which had 
been offered b\ the Sungs to the 
Mongols The whole country was 
glad to be nd of the stinking 
Tartars who had done next to 
nothing for the empire since the 
days of Kublai Khan and the exe 
cution of the Grand Canal which 
with the aid of the natural water 
ivays of Southern China practically 
united Peking with Canton Some 
few great artists had indeed come 
to the front and the modern novel 
and the modern stage-play had 
both been introduced to an eagerly 
receptive public At the present 
date when China is covered with 
theatres and the shops of vendors 
of novels it is difficult to under 
stand that prior to the 'Mongol 
dynasty the drama was represented 
by some kind of operatic perfomi 
ance of which we realiv know 
nothing while readers of fiction 
had to be content with short stones 
of incidents mostly based upon 
the supernatural Now there is 
a perfect einbarras de ric/irsses in 
the matter of histoncal tragedies 
and broad farces of histoncal 



A FUTURE EMPEROR ADMITTED AS A BUDDHIST NOVICE 


Chu Yuan CKanx tKe founder of «he Mia* Drnsetj' bezan 1 fe ai a cowbor ond 
later on dec dcd to enter the Boddh et pr etihood, for which purpoie he enrolled h m»elf 
at a norite in a temple But evente we e too it onf for h m he Joined the revoluUonary 
movement obtained an mpo ant command, won vie ory af e v clo , and Sntllj PW- 
cla med bimoeU Empe or 
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vels love stones and other kinds wnth the exception only of the problem \anety nhich is 
ssibly to reach Chma later on 

The House of Aling enjojed a span of three centimes of rule 1368-1644 shared among sixteen 
nperors Readers must have already begun to realize that efficient rulers are to be found at the begin 
rather than to\\ ards the close of a dynasty and the present instance is no exception to the rule 
le founder of the Jling began life as a cowboy and later on decided to enter the Buddhist priesthood 
: which purpose he enrolled himself as a novice m a temple But events were too strong for him he 
ned the revolutionary movement gradually obtained an important command won victory after 

victory and finally proclaimed himself 
Emperor with his capital at Nanking 
Popularly known as the Beggar King 
in allusion to the poverty of his early 
days he has also been called the Golden 
Youth probably from the prosperity 
which came to him as a comparatively 
young man The wars he waged were 
successful and the reforms he intro 
duced into the administration of the 
empire were all framed with a view to 
the national welfare 

The second Emperor was a nonen 
tity who disappeared after a reign of 
only four years but the reign of the 
third Emperor fourth son of the 
founder rivalled in glory that of his 
father In 1421 he transferred the 
capital to Peking where it has re 
mained ever since and dispatched 
various military expeditions against 
the Tartars costing vast sums of 
money with very little result 

During the first hundred years of 
Ming rule the knowledge of dis 
tant countnes was widely extended 
Chinese ]unks visited the shores of 
Arabia and there is reason to believe 
that they even reached Zanzibar \ liile 
tribute was received from Siam Java 
Sumatra and Ceylon 

The art of making porcelain at 
tamed to a pitch of excellence never 
before equalled and surpassed only 
nder tlie Alanchu Emperor K ang Hsi It was carefully fostered by the first Emperor of the Alings 
rho rebuilt an old Imperial factory which is still m working order and several of the later rulers took a 
eep interest m its dev elopment 

The sixth Emperor was an ardent Buddhist and spent huge sums on temples but although his 
Timediate Court mav hav e been influenced to some extent by this the great body of the hlerati remained 
aithful to the teachings of Confucius Inasmuch as Buddhism absolutely forbids the taking of life 
\t may ascribe to his Majesty s faith an edict which forbade the sacnfice of concubines as heretofore 
t his death It would appear however that ^laughter in war is excused from the application of the 
ule as this "lame Buddhist Emperor led an army against the Oirads who had been giving continual 




SIAMESE ENVOYS PAYING TRIBUTE TO THE EMPEROR 

Du ng ihe fi 1 hund «d » art of he M ng Djnae t ti# knowledge of d • on coun ei w«« » 
iHe shores of A ah e arid he e a eason o be eve kal Hey even cached Zea ha wK e hute 
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la td i})ftia3lg /or A(4 ve 1I3 

COMMISSIONER UN DESTRO^S THOUSANDS OF CHESTS OF OPIUM 
Tio Kuang Ke auceXMr «I CK a Ch nt bctan hU « gn m iK gaod n cet eni but waa unab a le maka headway aga nit ka 1 
nRuanea o{ the aga Fellaw ng the example e{ kta {athar ke Healed B 1 ah merthan a with tentempt aneaurag ng the in ud t eui ael 
of lha gleat pair at Comm aa oner Lin who dea rayed 20 201 chcata ol opium and aa b ng ng upon China a d aaitreua war 
heav ndemn y lo pay 
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in the streets of Peking, and again 
nearly assassinated in his palace by 
a band of conspirators who had 
broken in His successor Tao 
kuang seems to ha\e begun with 
good intentions but he was un 
able to make headway against 
the evil influence of the age 
following the example of his father 
who had repelled the embassj of 
Lord Amherst he treated British 
officials with contumely and British 
merchants with contempt cncour 
aging the injudicious action of the 
great patriot Commissioner Lin 
who destroyed twentj thousand 
two hundred and ninety one chests 
of opium and bnnging upon China 
a disastrous war with a heavy in 
demnitytopay His son who sue 
ceeded in 1851, would not have 
stood much chance e\en if he had 
been fitted for the task of repairing 
the fallen fortunes of his house 
The T ai p mg rebellion broke out 
nominally as a Christian as well 
as an anti dynastic mo\ement 
whole provinces were devastated 
and more or less denuded of popu 
lation , and the rebels were wathin 
an ace of overthrow mg the Manchu 
dynasty To add to the difficulties 
of the hour England and France 
sent a joint exTiedition to secure 
trading and other rights and in 
i860 the allied forces entered 
Peking 

The next two reigns were o\cr 
shadowed by the strong willed anil 
brutal personality of the famous 
Empress Dowager during which 
period dissatisfaction with JIanchu 
rule was secretly fomented all over 
the empire 

Sun 'Vat sen who has been 
much m the public eye of late was 
the moving spirit of tlie new re 
bellion Its organizer and col 
lector of the funds which made 
a revolution possible He has 
been called among other hard 
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STORMING THE TAKU FORTS 


In iSSS Lord Elcin ow nc lo further trade d ITeuli ei ei led 
FreneK fleeia to the mouiK of the Pe ho ond atlaeked the TaUu for 
to the eoneeaa oo of further pr v Jecea under the Treaty of T entatr 



arprm<»*»««o/J ^ rartfram 

THE TREATY OF NANKING 


In Aucuet 1842 the Enti »h Beet arr ved it Nanlt nr *nd the C*>'n**« Mreed to • 
tresir of peoee the chef eBeeti of which were the openinr of fiv^ trade porle the 
c«M on of Honr Kent the relette of all Enilieh pr aonefi and the perntent of the luen 
of twenty ■««« tn lUon dollar* 
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development They split up and migrated into many lands m groups which formed the bases of leading 
nations of the present day A great branch of this race was further divided into two portions of which 
one occupied the modem Persia and is now reprteented m India under a very much later immigration 
by an isolated and numencally insignificant but politically powerful race the Parsis The other found 
Its way to the Indus and across into India But by the time it had done this it had a civilization equal 
to that of the Dravidians and a considerably developed religious system consisting of worship of 
ancestors and the dead combined with that of personified divinities representing natural phenomena 
and aspects of life . These gods they propitiated by prayer and sacnfice with an established ritual and 
livinns Slowly and surely they fought their way mingling with the people already in possession 







lay Iluraet Van Ku 

A HERMIT m TIMES BE'iOSD DATES 

xy ol i Ir Sciil* » p d ^l«e R llie 1 celUcUon ol Arykn Viyrnna Jq rf dft 

irad I onal tociclr and rel vlon cona deraUf developed and (he value placed on auaterlty trea 
of ihe hcrm l He waa uauallv • man advanced in veara who led an die aaeet e I fe of Ci 


until thej dominated the wiiole peninsula except the extreme south to which the political supremacy 
of the Dravidians was eventually restricted tliough after m immense struggle they succumbed tO the 
religious and domestic mstitutions of the aliens and arc now amongst their staunchest suppo'ttcrs This 
conquenng and pervading race which we mix stvlc tlie Aryans called the plains m the northeVn portion 
of country which thev occupied politicallv \rxa\arta (the Aryan temtory) after their own title for 
thcm'icKes This region was long ages afterwards called by the Muhammadans Hindustan or the 
land of the Hindus Tlie countn to the southwanls that ij. the central forests and lulls the Aryan 
immigrants called Dakslnna (the land on the right hand) because of its situation dunng their onward 
progress It is now the Deccan (Dakhan) The extreme south always remained to them Dravida (tlie 
Dravidians land) now roughlv the Madras Presidenev The Brahmanic or pnestly religion they set 
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Pa nedijt ia/ ], for Ih vo i] iB^C H g a eM r h 

THE LAST DAYS OF BUDDHAS TEACHING BC 489 


distinguishes India from the rest 
of the world Even in the days of 
the Rtgieda the rudiments of 
certain ideas appear which have 
dominated Hindu life ever since 
of a supreme lord who is behind 
the gods and divinities of aus 
tenty of life and of burning the 
dead as a development of sacrifice 
The Aryan immigrants have 
imposed themselves on the abori 
ginal natives in exactly the same 
way through all time more by the 
activities of the pnest than by the 
exertions of the warrior more by 
absorption than by conquest This 
method of obtaining command 


BuddKa d ed n 468 aged e flity yaart praacK ng h a doclr nca to the eod 
d flared greatly /rom the leach ng of Makav ra and the la na He bu It up k a theo y 
of I fa w ihoul a aoul and taught that rclcaig from lha eonae^uencaa of «v I deedt waa 
obta nahle by an 8tc« c rect lude of I f« 


was so slow that their supremacy 
synchronized with the development 
of themselves and by the time they 


had obtained the social control of Aryavarta they had mingled with the population and had become 


the Hindus — the natives the inhabitants of the soil a people far removed from their ancestors from 


the west Beyond the warrior marched the priest turning the gods of the aborigines into representa 
tives of the Aryan theocracy and assimilating tbeir practices while he taught them his own Thus 
sprang up the old Brahmamc faith a blend of specially developed aboriginal western ideas with those 
of aboriginal India The progress of the pnest furthered the principle of caste Once the idea of 
divine origin for each separate community and mode of life had taken root it developed comparatively 


quickly as new tribes were taken into the fold new occupations arose and difficulty of communication 
between distant congeners made them stranger^ to each other All this necessitated the erection of 
new castes and new subdivisions of castes each living alone in a certain social isolation until 



Hindu India became an agglome 
rate of small local societies at the 
head of which the Brahman evcr> 
where managed to remain m Ins 
own infinite divisions It is this 
individual isolation of the Hindu 
communities while dwelhng to 
gether politically and following a 
common form of religion tint lias 
prevented them from combining 
against the outsider and made 
them the prey of successive in 
V aders Thev Inv e not succumbed 
through mfenonty of intelligence 
or fighting capacitj 

In the long process of spread 
mg over the land the Indo \r>ans 
had developed m civilization pan 
passH wath the Ucstem peoples of 
the same general descent Thej had 
raised up kingdoms domesticated 



/ t««f Jtptci.illf/ irrr A i\l' 


A/ATAS\TRU OF M\CADM\ AfXkES X XJIDVfCMT CALZ- BC 49J 

The cauM of <he quarrel belweeq Alataaalrv ei MafarSha and PnaenaiK of Koaala wai lhai AfaUMiru had alontf polaoned h« faihrr 
Bimbiaara. one of whoee ntrea nae the aiiter c{ Praeenal>l AlaUaatn ked ike teal of ikc Fthllnc (hat cnaurd aad eompetled Piaaenalli 
to live him a dauckter to nife H a crime heweTer weigKed cn kla mJad. and he could not alcrp. ao he aiaited Buddha at mIdRitht 
•ariik a treat proceaaion of elepkaala, accoin|>anlrd be onlr one inak alleadaat and a itrat rriinue el women. In coder to oktain rebel 
of conaelence 
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tlie useful animals including elephants contmed wheeled comej'inces set up constant communications 
by paths through lull and forest reached the ocean raised up a large trade with the West both b} land 
and sea become wealthy and had learned the use of the precious metals and money and the arts of 
architecture in stone and bnck and of wntmg — ^though this last for want of suitable matenaU came 
late to them for the purposes of literature The intellectual advance was marked by an increase in the 
power of the Brahman pnest as the interpreter and e\en controller of the will of the gods It was the 
age of pnest goaemed sacrifices Those at coronations at assumption of supreme autiioritj at times 
of great stress (human sacrifice actual or bj substitute) became general public functions The social 
progress was in the direction of the patriarchal authontj and women became inferior and men 
ate apart 

By 1000 B c religion had greatlj developed There came into the mental conceptions a personal 
Creator and a mysterious uni\ ersal soul bevond all else The old gods had become gcnerallj forgotten 
while Siva the mountain and mundane god and Visimu the heavenlj sun god came to the front The 
value placed on austerity brought about the advent of the hermits These were always ascetic idlers 
secluded wanderers and mendicants the monks and even nuns of India Some of them conceived and 
taught by precept the doctrine of harmlessness sometimes even then carried very far destroying 
nothing that lived not even the twig of a tree The Vedas and their traditional interpretation were now 
handed down by heart from generation to generation with extraordinary verbal accuracy m great 
priestly schools which in time multiplied and specialized Through one of these every Brahman priest 




\S\TH\riSD\l.\S CRE\T ACT OF CH \RITV BC 4SJ 

. cKi<i l<>unl> the ]cla«>iu. lS« firarn cl Prlccc J«lc •* Sravxi end cmantat 
It XnalkctiindcV* Mtrr Buddha • drcih Kc boyilil iSc J«lc«cn« Im •• much bull > 




PalnifatpreiaJIr/or thU tiorl'] Unract fan /tuUi 

PORUS AWAITS THE ATTACK OF ALEXANDER JUL\ BC 

When Ales«nd«r invaded ih« PanUb he waa vlteroualy re# al«d by a ale llul commander known lo European hlilery Perui 
He had a powerful army and waa held {a great reepeci by Aleaander Bui by mavemenie conducted w ih exlraordinary eklll, Aleaandef 
manoeuvred h m into a poc tlen between the Hydaapea Okelumt and oome low hlllt n wh eh hit force became Immobile— long I net of 
clephanta and nfantry In the centre chanotc and cavalry on each Dank Alexander attacked ihe flankt w ih cavalry throw nt the whole 
force Into cenfut on and the elephante became unmanageable The appearance o{ the Ind an fnree to the Greeki wai that of n welled 
c ty w h the elephant* aa the turrele 

had to piss This made them study language as a science and created for each school an oral 
tradition {Brahmana) now embodied m a led(ou;» uninteresting literature except for the light it throw:, 
on manners and superstitions 

The schools began to plnloi-ophize but never really got beyond inquiry Nevertheless the> set 
up doutrmes This world is an illusion The one reality is the Absolute, unchanging inert 
unknowable The varving fortunes of individual men were explained by the transmigration and 
reincarnation of personal souls expiating the action of former lues with a final release at last by 
re absorption into the universal soul So the ment of actionless ascetic life in this world became the 
passport to release from rebirth The necessity of oft recurring rebirth before sufficient merit can be 
iccumulated to obtain release led to the idea of the cyclic destruction and re creation of the whole earth 
Out of this grew the conception of the Four Age> of which the present is of course the fourth And 
through It all the Brahman priest was the divane interpreter to all the rest of the Indo Aryan' 
initiating them into Hinduism and all its nglits b\ an act of spintual birth of winch the devotional 
tlircuK over the left shoulder are to this da\ the outward sign whence all representatives of the three 
orij^inil \r\an orders of sociotv arc twice bom Fhe initiation in the cose of girls for wliooa no 
cdueatioi w is provided was rcprtxcntM liv mamage and this interpretation of mamage fed to the 
ideas that affected Hindu life ever afterwards Girl^ were manactl that u initiated while very 
jouHf, I cfore pubertv a custom which brought about child mamage of both sexes and oijJv the cln) 1 
Itvs widows could re-marry that is undergo true initiation though later on even this was prohibited in 
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Pa 1 eil f e f for t k \ly\beDii 

A FEAT OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT BC 326 


the case of the orthodox Another trend 
of thought subsequentij. all important 
arose at this time The Brahman taught 
everywhere that the God behind the gods 
the Absolute was uni now able and that 
the w orsliip of the gods could therefore 
go on unchanged and this enabled them 
to gather all and sundry of the non Aryans 
— the Sudras and all the wild tribes 
Mlecchas Dasyus Hanumans — into their 
religious fold by finding places m their 
subordinate pantheism for all the objects 
of aboriginal worship 

At first philosophies each with its 
attendant cosmogony multiplied apace 
and there w ere many which were gradually 
focused into two fundamental outstanding 
schools Brahman the world soul be 
came atman the universal self and 
identical with the personal self So self 
1 nowledge was sacred knowledge and 
showed the way to the great release 
Thus was laid m self contemplation the 
foundation of the Vedanta (end of the 
Veda) school of metaphysics In its 
speculations the Vedanta philosophy re 
cognized an intelligent creator and it had 
all along an opponent working however 
to the same end — release m the Sankhva 


Alexander the Great wa« aa brave aa he wat capable and on h a relu n 
( am Ind a n B C 326 he wai atrengl}' oppoaed by the Malle (Malava) en 
the Indua He waa the (i at o aeale the r for The ladder broke and for a 
me he waa hfht n( alone a magn Seen Sture on the wall He aeon 
leapt down nie the c tadel fi(h ne at bay and waa arve ely wounded 

(systematic enumeration) winch was godless in that 
it referred everything to Isature 

The whole social fabric was then in the hands of 
the Brahmans and this naturally produced sturdy 
opponents Among these there stand out two of 
noble birth whose work has survived ever since of 
the one in India and of the other outside it They 
were contemporaries Vahivira the Jma (conqueror) 
the founder of Jainism and Gautama the Buddha 
(knower) the founder of Buddhism and it is because 
we are able to date their deaths with sufficient cer 
taintj as taking place rcspectivelj m ^27 and 488 b c 
that the undated hi-,tor> of India comes to an end 



The Brahmans carried on tlicir religious services 
m Sansknt (refined Arjan language) which was not 
understood bj the people who spoke one or other 
of the Prakrits (vulgar Ar>an tongues) or another 
language altogether *^0 both the Jains and the 


ANCIENT INDIAN COINS 

Read nc from left to r fht Punch marked copper B C 300 
An alb dac of Babt a B C 160 Catl copper B C 450 
U| ay fll Uja n B C 250 kanerbci Kan abba the IvUihaa 
A D 100 Ayodhya Oudh B C 100 And ato aa of 
Par k a B C 300 Eub a dea of Babt a and Ind a. B C 170 
Eu kydemua nl Babt a B C 220 



Buddhists taught in one of the ordmarj Vr>an dialects of the day whicli ho\\e\er m its turn long 
afterw ards became sacerdotally fixed and ns unintelligible to the people as S'in>knt itself Their teichmgs 
are phases of the old Indian philosophies and constituted Reformations of the ancient Brahmanism 
The prominent points m the Jam philosophj are the extreme sanctity of life the endowment of exerything 
observable with a living soul and the sexercst ascetic simplicity even to the extent of being entirely 
naked [digamhara sky clad) The Buddhists on the contrary built up their theorv of life watliout a 
soul and thought that relcasewas attainable by amildly ascetic rectitude ofhfe Throughout the Indian 
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CHANDRAGUPTA MAURX X ENTERTAINS IMS BRIDE FROM BABX LON BC 30J 


TKc firsl «re*l emp] r In India the hleuryan tvee leunded hj Chendregvpta e rebel 
had been a fugitive la AUaandera camp There he lea nl the arte of area log and e>tna 
of Sgrla (Babrlonl one of Alexander a generala then crealliig hie immeaee Xe at e er 
Chandragupta and had lo malre a preCe evllh him, tehich Incloded the gift of o daUfhli 
Fatal puira (Patna) In charge of the ambaieador Mega* henee who wrote ao lovatuable < 


relative of the preced nr Vanda Drnae r oho 
and ng a large armr In 101 Seteuboe Nibator 
plre allacbed fnd a But he woe wereled br 
r ae a w fe for hie rival In 30) the irarhed 
ceouni of Ind a 


«chooIs of lliought eien llie most ancient iJicrc is much that is as noble and eJcvaicd as anvtiung 
to be found cl'-cwhcrc 

As in the case of the I eda^ and the Bruhtnams the teaching and philosophic of the sch(X)la 
wire handed down oralK m the shape of ImnjaArts for the hermit and bpatitsi its for flic 
wandering monk 

riic«e with the Vedas and Brafnnatias were the Hindu Canon of Kebilation Then was al-^i a hrgi 
bod\ of otlitr sacred productions of leaser authontx which formed tht Tradition At this time too 
inmsfreJ* repeated lercified epics to the people Of these there ha>fOjnt down to u-* the/^imn ina 
( conceniiiig R inn ) relating the storx of a pureh human hero of Ro^ala (Oiulh) who has since 
become the npresentatne of the godhead it«elf through an imnun-e pliilo^opluc extension of the 
on^mal jxiem 
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NORTHERN HINDU INDIA 

664 B.C — 1193 A D. 


THE DA\S BEFORE THE MAUR^AN EMPIRE (664 — 322 BC) 

At the time \\hen Maha\jra, who was bom m 599 bc, and Buddha, who was born m 568, began to 



consohdate their respective schooJs 
of philosophy the Aryan tern- 
tones m India stretched eastwards 
from Gandhara (Peshawar) to 
Magadha (Southern Bihar) and 
southwards as far as Avanti 
(Malwa) with Ujjain as its chief 
city which still e\ists under its 
original name Tliey were divided 
into many tribal kingdoms con 
ventionally sixteen m number, and 
of these three stood out promi 
nently KdsalaorOudh Magadha 
or Bihar andAvantiorRajputana 
Malwa 

In Magadha there reigned the 
Saisunaga Dj nasty of which the 
fifth ruler, Bimbisara (528 500) 
enlarged his borders by marriages 
and founded RSjagnha (Rljgir, 
near GayS) which appears so fre 
quently m Buddhist legend and 
story He abdicated m fa\ our 
of his famous son Aj&tasatru 
but this did not prevent the latter 
from cruelly starving him to death 
in 495 a crime that weighed on 
A]atasatru s mind and brought 
about a remarkable midnight visit 
to Buddha m the hope of curing 
the consequent sleeplessness It 
also brougJit on a war as a wife 
of Bimbisara was the sister of 
Prasenajit of Kosala who at 
tempted to avenge the wrong done 
to her This was however the 
beginning of Ajatasatru s eventual 
successes as a fighter which in 
eluded his marrying Prasenajits 


daughter, and finally the annexation of Kosala Three important things are connected with this 
period the foundation bj Ajatasatru of Pataliputra or Patna as his capital the massacre of the 
Slk5a clan to which Buddha belonged by Prasenajit s successor and the fixing on the since famous 
Buddhist site Sravasti on the Rapti now buried in the Nepalese jungles as the capital of the extended 


Magadha kingdom 




SANCHI WITH OFFERINGS. BC. MS. 
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ASOkAS MISSIONARIES SET UP AN EDICT PILLAR AT LAURIHA SANDANCARH BC 244 


The motl imeorianl cl lh« Maurrant and one cl the thcee oulaiand ni empefor* m Indian hialary wai Aaeka IB C 27) 2)2) grand 
aon of Chandragupla The hotrert of the kaliAga v>ar wared earir lo hia re gn. made him lurn In the peacefut detirmea of Buddha 
and by 239 he had became an emperor monk Deforc hla death he had been the greaieet pereonal d atributnr of miriionanca ever known 
and ta one of the few men who have controlled the faith ol m large paiuoo of mankind Part of hie method waa to eet up edict pillari 
aloni hifhware of cammun cal on nicrib d with hie religioue and adm n etrtlive viewt 

While the personality of Waha\ira was yet wntlim the memorv of still living men and while Buddha 
was at the zenith of his preaching there occurred an c\ent on the north western borders of India which 
produced a permanent effect on the subsequent Iiistor\ of the Peninsula About 509 nc Indn was 
invaded by Darius the Great ruler of the then huge Persian Empire who annexed the nch denselj 
populated and prosperous Indus Valley which thus became a Persian province So rapid and complete 
was the domination that Indian archers were included in the Persian army of Xerxes that was defeated 
at Plataia in Greece in 479 Darius was one of the great administrators of antiquity and maintained 
a system of viceroys or Satraps (Ivshatnpavan) who sent him a fixed annual tribute The 
Indian dominion formed one of his Satrapies and produced a revenue paid in gold that was im 
portant even to him and it was under hi» orders that Skylax of Karjanda in Asia Minor made his 
famous and informing voyage down the Indus and along the shore of the ocean to the Red Sea 
But the permanent results of contact with sneh an empire as that of Darius stretching from the 
Mediterranean to the Indus were the establishment of a trade between India and the West the 
introduction of a syllabic alphabet and the acquirement of a knowledge of the methods by which 
imperial goiernment becomes possible that sank deeply mto the minds of native Indian rulers is is 
shoivn by subsequent e% ents 

In 371 there occurred a typically Indian change of dynasty An illegitimate son of the last Saisunaga 
King bv aSudra woman and therefore m those days a person of low origin without caste or any social 
position at all usurped the throne and founded an unpopular dynasty of nine kings know n as the Nandas 
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winch lasted nevertheless do\\n to 3'»2 when it \vas brought to an end by a revolution placing on the 
throne a relati\e Chandragupta afterwards the great Alauryan Emperor 

During the days of the Nandas however an event happened which has become famous m all stor> 
In 326 Alexander the Great in the course of the most remarkable progress in the world s history moved 
eastwards from Greece and invaded India by the Khaibar Pass since so often used in historj being 
partly attracted thither by tlie reports collected m 380 by Ktesias the Gieek physicnn at tlie Persian 
Court of the importance and wealth of the Nanda kings of Magadha known to him as Nnndres After 
an hospitable reception at Taxila (Takshasjh) now represented by ruins near Hasan Abdal m the PanjSb 
but then the largest city in the north west of India and a great seat of Buddhistic learning he was 
vigorously resisted in the difhcult country between the Indus and the Bias (Hjphasis) b} one of two 
brothers who were 1 nown m India as the Pauravas but are now usuall> called Porus B> a battle 
fought on tactical lines which showed the military genius of Alexander and are even now well 
worth the study of soldiers Porus was defeated and Alexandrian rule was extended to the Paiijab 
and Smd On Alexander s death in 323 Chandragupta s (Sandrakottos) mihtarj capacitj so completely 
wiped out m three years all that the great Greek conqueror had done politically that Indian wnters 
have not even mentioned his raid 

Alexander was however no mere raider at any period of fiis astonishing career and his work had 
a permanent effect on India He founded cities at important points of winch Patala (Haidanbad 
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m Smd) IS still important, constructed harbours, docks and lighthouses, and instituted surveys and 
inquiries into the institutions of his newly acquired subjects He taught statecraft on a large scale and 
generalship to the Indian chiefs, making knoivn to them the European system of organizing, disciplining, 
arming, drilling and leading armies, and thus rendenng possible the work of the great native Emperors 
that succeeded him in later generations He strengthened the trade-routes and intercourse between 
India and the West to such an extent that the Indian and Greek art, letters, science and commerce reacted 
on each other, for wherever he went he was accompanied by men eminent in all these matters, and he 

introduced an artistic coinage among 
many other invaluable things His in- 
vasion was indeed even more important 
and beneficial to Indian life than that 
of his great predecessor, Darius, and 
marked a turning-point in the history 
of the Peninsula 

THE MAUKYAN EMPIRE, 322 -— 184 B C 
AND ITS SUCCESSORS TO 27 B C 

Chandragupta Maurya first seized 
Patna, then the capital of Magadha, 
through the agency of Chanakya, a 
capable Brahman and afterwards his 
minister, whose ''Arthasastra' 
{" Treatise on Politics ”) is the most 
valuable document that has survived 
relating to the system of administration 
and social life of early Indian times 
In twenty four years Chandragupta, who 
had been a fugiti%e m Alexander’s 
camp and an apt pupil indeed, made 
himself master of all Northern India, 
from Patna to Kabul, by means of a 
very large and thoroughly organized 
paid standing army, consisting of four 
arms — elephant and chariot corps 
cavalry and infantry — mimtained m 
fixed proportions His forces were 
under defined controlling authorities, 
one for each arm and tuo others for 
transport and supplj. and for a navy 
for the great rivers 

Chandragupta has come down to »s 
as a man of commanding capacitv — 
stern, vigorous alert— who lived nevertheless under careful guard and in daily fear of assassimtion. 
while he v\ orked all dav long at the administration of his great dommionb But great as Ins aclnev e 
ments and military organization show him to have been, the outstmdmg figure of his dynasty is his 
grandson Asoka (Asokav.ardliana 273-232) a truly mighty man of the past m war in administra 
tion and in moral character wliose beneficent sway extended over all liis grandfathers empire and 
southwards almost to the modern Madras He was never suzerain of quite all India, but approached 
as nearlv to it as anv subsequent ruler except the British King Emperor The horrors of the Kalinga 
war to the south at the beginning of hi:> reign so aficeted his mind tint he turned more and more to 
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For qu (e a fioutaad year* Takifias la bcllar known by • C ««k namo Tax la 
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the peaceful doctnnes of Buddhisn' 
for spiritual guidance became the 
staunchest of all its royal supporters 
and finally assumed the garb and 
vous of a monk as early as 259 
holding that the chiefest conquest oi 
all was by the Law of Duty {Dharma) 
Thereafter he governed as the 
gracious Lwperor (Piyadasi Pnya 
darsin) a man of affairs who wa® 
also a monk working continuously 
everj day for what he conceived 
to be the good of his people The 
policy which has preserved his fame 
was the enforcement of his moral 
views by a wonderful senes of in 
scnptions on rocks and stone pillars 
along the ancient highways through 
out his empire some of which still 
exist from the Panpb and Oudh on 
the north to Orissa on the east to 
Mysore on the south and to Kanara 
and KS-thiawar on the west Kind 
ness to animals purity of life and 
body with reverence toleration and 
liberality even to the unpopular 
were the doctnnes they promulgated 
But Asoka was not content with 
spreading his faith merely over his 
own wide dominions He was the 
greatest personal distributor of mis 
sionanes ever known These in 
eluded his own near relatives and 
he sent them to the Himalayan re 
gions to the Tamils of the extreme 
south to Ceylon and to tlie Greek 
monarchies of Syria Egypt Cyrene 
Macedonia and Epirus His monks 


educated everywhere and it was on his initiative that Buddhism became one of the chief religions 
of the world a position it still holds Astka u. thus presented to us as one of the leading characters 
of all time — one of the few men who have controlled the faith of a large portion of mankind 


The Empire began to break up immediately after In-, death and the Alauryan dynasty finally 
disappeared in a palace revolution when its last repre^ntative was killed by Pusliyamitra Sunga Ins 
military commander who founded the Sunga d\nastv In 72 b c this was ousted by the Brahman 
Kinvas who m turn gave place m 27 to the \ndhnis of the Dcccan who with the famous Jam King 
Khiravtla of Kalinga on the east coast Ind made tfiemsehes independent very soon after the dnth 
of Asoka The history of this, penod of dcca\ is naturally obscure but it is clear that none of Asoka s 
successors ever held anything like his authontv in the countrv 

The Mauryan civil administration was as effective as the military and the most striking point in it 
is Its womlerful modernity A lingua franca for the Empire was found m Magadlu just as anotlicr 
was found much later on in the still CMstinj, Hindustani which is now being rapidly replaced by I nglisli 
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Thi> fict sliowb tint there must ln\t been 1 general spread of reading and writing There was too 
the same religious tolerance as no\\ada\s distinguishes the British Empire m India The supreme 
goaernment was centralized but local government was often entrusted to the natural chiefs of distant 
parts while the frontiers were protected bj specially appointed wardens The present native Indian 
system of controlling ever} thing b) boirds of five members {panchayat) was also tlien in full suing and 
the capital Pataliputra had a municipality governed by siv such boards Crown land rents were the 
maini.tay of the revenue svstem and on the land were assessed water rates according to the mode of 
irrigation adopted which was under a special government department There were also an excise 
sy stem w ith both on and off licences for the drinking houses and a host of other minute regulations for 
controlling the revenue and keeping order The regulations of tiiese times were m fact of the same 
general type as tlio c devised under British rule at tlic present day but the laws both civil and 
criminal administered by judges and magistrates with appeal to ofTicial censors were enforced with 
infinitely greater seventy private hie was interfered with by a system of espionage which would 
nowadays be looked on as intolerable and slavery of a mild kind was prevalent All this supplies 
food for senous reflection It shows that the principles of sound government never change for the 
success of the Brahmanisit and sub cquontly Buddhist Maury an Empire was due to precisely the same 
methoda of imperial rule as that which very long afterwards attended the efforts of the other two 
general Indian I inptres — of the Muhammadan Akbar and the Christian Victoria 

In Maury an davs the caste s\ stem tended to harden and berome hereditarv^ in occupations and pro 
fessions and on the whole the people lived and dressc<l much as they do now with the same fondness 
for jewellery There was the same unguarded condition of house and property as now exists There 
were a few very large towns but iht population was igricuUun>t by chief occupation with thesame 
liability to famine as IS still to be observed It contained as now a numerous class of clever artist*- n the 
metals and in wood and stone and manv skilful rule of thumb engineers The oldest 1 nown builcin ^ not 
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of wood IS the tope {stupa mound) o\er the ashes of Buddha at Piprawa now on the Nepilc'e frontier 
which dates from about 480 b c The railings of the Mahabodhi Ten pie at Buddh Gaya in Bihar and 
of the great Sanchi Tope in Bhopal and aUo Asoka s pillars attest the skill of the mason and stone 
carver m hia days The remains at Sanclii Buddh Gaya Bharhut m Baghelkhand at Amara\ati on the 
Kistna River are all proofs of the fact that the successors of the greater ^laurj as though small personages 
in comparison were by no means of no consideration and that though the} reverted to Hinduism the} 

were tole * permitting those under them to 
become j,ht} builders and workers in stone 
for their own faith 

Tlie mam facts of the religious beliefs of 
the period are that BrShmanism became cr}s 
tallized and the influence of the Brahmin 
caste paramount but the Brahmans left out 
of their ken large sections of the people as 
being ’ ■^ath their ministration a state of 
things ^has lasted to this da} Liter on 
under Asoka s influence Buddhism bcc ime the 
genera! religion but the very popuhnty given 
to It by his missionary efforts hid tlie seeds of 
Its eventual undoing for the creed was too 
cold and elevated for the public which soon 
brought into it tlie pantheism taught b} the 
lower class of Brihmin ind tlic cist iron 
metIuHls advocated by the Hindu tiunktrs 
of classifjing numbering and libelling ill 
idea*. Buddhism u is ilso poworltss to prei cut 
tht ever mcreising spread of tJie cistc s}stenj 
Indeed it was at this time tint the modern 
Hindu imiges definitely issumed thiir ippeir 
ince and dress and the temples their present 
form The Icirmng of the schools wis still 
handed down orallv and this practice gave 
rise to the Sidros or versified apliorisms which 
have been ipti} stjlcd a sort of (clegripliic 
corle tabloids of condensed knowledge eisi!} 
committed to memor> 

In popular sacrcil literature the great 
Huddliist Canon {fipitaka the three baskets) 
was compkleil ibout 200 n c in the form of 
sermons {siilla) sime of whirli irc bciiitifu! 

reading indeed convejed in an eas\ mellifluous tongue known as Pali or tlic I anginge of tlie Texts 
But the Hindus who now stood as rivals to the Buddhists did not behind and creatcil their si\ 
t<;tf«it"«s or members of the bodv of tlic\cda turning the popu! ir htrot-s Rima vnd Rrishm into 
incarnations 0/ ^ i>lmu Hcinwhile Sn i is a gotl held Iii>own as the l^pIc^! asretjr ami licnce arose 
the two great rna! divisions of Hinduism the \aishnavas ind the Sai\as There was mucli fnnk 
idolatr} but into it all was woven the pliiloscphv of the Atmin or Lnuorsal ‘^oul In popular 
literature the second great Hindu cpK the Ua/i d/i irnfa appeared OnginalU it w is an heroic poem 
relating ancient Arvan wars between the Kaurav IS and the 1 mdavas both descend mts of Bliirataof 

Delhi (llastmSpura) and in a supplement Knslma appears as a purefv human Iiero Hit poem in 
lime was cnormoiislv enlarged until it bwame an cpitirae 0/ Hindiii m and krisfina in a rniith 
later adelition the /WirsTiTt / /gn'a { The ‘'long of tlie Idorahlc ) appears a> a fulh estddi'Iud god 
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a position he has e\er since held 
Alongside of all this there \\ as an in 
dependent Aryan faith of Kshatrija 
ongin \vhich at the present time is 
constantly widening the area of its 
influence It taught to the intellec 
tuals the path of faith (bhaktnnirga) 
in one god Bhagavat the Adorable 
whence its followers arc still known 
as the Bhigavatas So much has 
their doctrine resembled the teachings 
of Christianity that a Christian origin 
has been suggested for it In the ongi 
nal form of the Bhagavata religion this 
was not possible and there is nothing 
m its teaching that cannot be referred 
legitimately to a purely Indian descent 

THE NORTHERN INVADETS AND THl 
KUSHAN EMPIRE (153 B C — 319 A D ) 
While the JIaiirjan Empire nas yet 
at the zenith of its strength it was 
not left undisturbed bj- the rulers 
further west Thus in 305 B c Selcukos 
Nikator (the Victorious) King of S>Tia 
(Babylon) in%aded India after the 
break up of the Empire created b\ 
Alexander hut Chandragupta was too 
much for him and all that permanenth 
resulted from this attempt was tli 
dispatch of a daughter to Pataliputra 
(Patna) as a wife to Chandragupta in 
charge of an en\oj Megasthcncs who 
left a lost but invaluable account be 
hind him so constantly quoted hi 
Greek and Roman authors that fortu 
mtely mucii of it has come down to 
our time In the sequel however this 
western raid was the forenmner of long 
turbulent dais m the north and nest in comparison with winch the man\ and great troubles caused to 
the dying Mauryan Empire b\ the Andliras on the south were as n ithiiig 

After the death of ^^cleukos \ikator Ins huge Babvionian kingdom wi^ upset by a revolution about 
250 n c while Asoka was still alnc B\ tins revolution P-wthia l\m^ to the south east of the Caspian 
and Baktna the cmintrv between the Hindu Kush mountains md the rucr 0\us came to be lie! 1 
by kings of Greek descent Raids on A<oka s Empire began soon after his death and \ntiokiios, King 
of Sym overran the borders as far as Kibul in 206 His example was followed b\ hia son inlaw 
Hemetnos the Baktrnn in 190 who took the Panjib and Mnd Tlurcupon all the countrv west of tin 
Hi is nver came to be divided up bv tween a number of local principalities under Baktrnn ind Parthian 
rulers. One of the former Menander of Kabul and ^^itlkot in tlic Pan] tb and ifterward the celebrated 
Buddliisl king Mdituh of The Questions mvadctl India m 144 nc penetrating as far as Oudh to 
the north and Rajput ma and Kalin iw ir to the south In 140 Mithndatcs of Pirthn annexed the 
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v\estem Panjab to his Empire All this caused confusion enough, but about the same time it became 
worse confounded by an irruption into Baktna of mid nomad tribes from Central Asia, called by the 
native Indians the Sakas They, too, had rulers of their own, who overran Surashtra (Kathiawar), 
where they set up governors general known to historj' as the Saka Satraps On top of all this the 
Yueh-chi another swarm of Central Asian nomads very naturally confused by the Indians with the 
Sakas, swept down on Baktna and Kabul Of these the leading clan was the Kushan the king of 
which, known to us by the Greek name of Kadphises II , made himself master of all the country on 
the frontier and of Northern India as far as Benares His successor. Kantslika (78 106 ad), became 
one of the greatest of all Buddhist monarchs and his fame rivals that of Asoka throughout all Asia 
north of India In the course of a reign of thirty years he immensely evtended the Kushan Empire 
formed by his predecessor, until it compnsed Kabul and North India as far south as the Narbada 
nver, and also Kashmir, as well as 
Khotan and KSshgar in Central Asia 
It was this dynasty that in 7S A d 
founded the celebrated Saka Era 
called later on the Era of Sahvahana 
made a general east and west trade 
again possible, and enriched the earth 
with the beautiful Gandhara sculp 
tures At some time in the third 
century the Kushan Empire came to 
an end it is not yet knowm how or 
when, as the confusion then prevailing 
makes history and chronology %erv 
obscure 

Two important facts emerge from 
the general confusion In 63 a d 
Rome had its \vay with the Parthian 
Empire and m 60 was made that 
voyage (preserved to us in the price 
less journal the Penplus of the 
Erythrean Sea), which opened up the 
East to Roman activity and laid the 
foundation of a subsequently im 
mense trade It is also alleged that 
about 34 AD Thomas the Apostle 
introduced Christianity into India in 
the days of the Parthian king Gondo 
phares 

The religious development of the 
people preserved its calm and steady 
way m the midst of all the political 
tribulations In 82 A D the Jains ^ 
split into halves over the burning 
question of clothes and became the 
Digambaras (sky clad) or naked and 
Svetambaras or clad in white The *) 

Hindus worked out their six systems 
of orthodox philosophy, eacli with its 
school of aphonsms and commentaries 
thereon, the Vedanta School being 
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the greatest Meanwhile the Vaislina\as propounded their great theory of incarnation {aiatara) 
which had much to do with their ultimate \ictorv o\er Buddhism aa it declared Buddha to be one of 
the many incarnations of Vishnu and thus it brought him ind hta doctrines theoretically into the 
Hindu fold Buddhism itself m other ways had undergone downward changes Images of Buddha 
and certain supposed predecessors were set up in shrines which the general public worshipped how 

ever much the monks might have 


looked on them merely as stimu 
lants to emotion And then the 
Buddhists of the Kushan Empire 
under Ivanishka s influence split 
Buddhism in two The older 
Buddhist became an arhat (dc 
serving) and so attained nirvana 
but the newer one became a Bod 
hisattva who though he became 
entitled by sanctity of life to 
mriana remained alive as a god 
to help the seeker after salvation 
while Buddha became a great 
saviour god The old or humble 
path {Htnayana) could only appeal 
to the few whereas the new or 
great path [Mahay ina] was open 
to all Itwasverypopular whence 
Kantshka s abiding fame and 
spread over all Central and Eastern 
Asia though not to Ceylon nor to 
modem Burma and to tins day the 
greatest of the BodJnsattvas Ami 
tabha is worshipped as Amida by 
the Japanese But it destroyed 
Buddhism as a philosophy and sub 
stitutccl for It a polytheistic idolatry 
with a gorgeous ritual and very 
much superstition 

The outstanding literary event 
of the period vms the reduction of 
the Buddhist orthodox 'icripturcs 
(7ipit"ika\ to writing in 8o u c 
and prts imably at the same time 
of the Hindu sacred texts as well 
\bout a century afterwards the 
new Mall ly ana Buddhist canon 
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ME GUPTA EMPIRE (319—320 Ad) 

The political whirligig o( the times now tal es us bach to Bihir of which Patahputra or Patna was then 
as no 1 the capital though it was shifted later to Ajudhya (Ayodhya) in Oudh Its ruler another great 
Chandragupta laid the foundations of his fortunes by a political marnage and croivned them by 
pushing Ins authority as far as the nver Satlu] in the Panjab and thus creating the Gupta Empire In 
319 he celebrated his coronation by founding the Gupta Era _ His successor Samudragupta of the long 
reign (326 370) a mighty wamor administrator and patron of letters in the course of his many 
adventures made an eatraordinary raid into Southern India which ccntunes later was imitated by 
tlie Muhammadan adventurer Malik Kafur His successor the Raja Bikram of legend was Chandra 
gupta Vikramaditya another might) man of he past (370-413) who extended his sway as far to the 
west as Rajputana and Kathiawar In the reign of the fourth emperor Kumaragupta (413 455) 
yet another swarm of Central Asian nomads the Ephthalites or \Vliite Huns (Huna) commenced 
their depredations and finally overcame the Djnasty by 5'»o 

The reigns of tlie chief Guptas comparable in individual length to those of the Mughal Emperors 
later on created a time of strong go\cmracnt and literature e\e^y^\he^e flounshed Among the Hindus 
rose tie Purutias (concerning the old da>s) purporting to relate ancient history but reall> popular 
sectanan V orks each in favour of particular deiUes Secular literature also flourished greatly and so 
manv endunng works on rhetonc grammar astronomy romance the drama and poetry (iarya sometiung 
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inspired) were produced that this is the golden age of Sanskrit literature in the opinion of many 
scholars In 454 an important literary e\ent occurred m the completion of the canon of the 
Si etambara Jains 

The general peace that prevailed induced the erection of great and beautiful buildings of all sorts 
Hindu Buddhist and Jam Of the Buddhist shnnes the Mahabodhi of Buddh Gaya and of Hindu 
temples Bhuvanesvara m Orissa still survive to attest the skill and taste of the period besides many 
of the most beautifully ornamented caves 

THE WHITE HUNS AND THE LAST HINDU EMPEROR HARSIIA OF KANAUJ (495—648 AD) 

The White Hun rule did not last long m Northern India which while they held the supreme power 
became a province of their immense Central Asian Empire extending in those days from Persia to Chinese 
Turkestan In 528 a combination of native Indian chiefs drove out the tyrannical Hun ruler llihirakula 
and forced him into Kashmir where he died some years later But this did not end the White Hun 
influence for many of their tribes remained on m the Panjab and Rajputana and brought about changes 
which haie definitely affected the population to the present day 

Then came a time of general internecine fighting and confusion until Harsha of Thanesar (Sthanesi ara) 
in the Panjab the son of a prominent opponent of the Huns in so short a time as six years made himself 
master of Northern India from the Satluj to Kathiawar and Gujarat m the west and to Assam and 
Bengal m the east fixing his capital at Kanauj now marked by ruins on the Ganges between Cawnpore 
and Farukhabad and taking his well knowm titles of Harshavardhana and Stladitya He was the last 
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of the Hindu impenal rulers and died in 
648 There followed another penod of 
anirchy during whicli the whole country was 
divided into innumerable petty states chiefly 
governed by Rajput rulers 

The White Huns were destroyers and 
pillagers but Harsha was anything but that 
and he was fortunate in having a great 
literary character Bana to write up his 
deeds and prowess for him He was also 
visited by the celebrated Chinese traveller 
Hiuen Tsiang In Indian story Harsha 
appears as an accomplished man of letters 
as well as their munificent patron a tireless 
worker and a strong tolerant ruler 

The religious history of this time is best 
considered from the rise of the Guptas in 
319 to the death of Harsha in 648 The 
Hindu literature is filled with the odium 
theologicum is thoroughly sectarian undignified and pretentious It is chiefly marked by an 
attempt to popularize the theory of the three 
fold form of the Absolute in the person of 
Brahma the Creator Vishnu the Preserver and 
Siva the Destroyer but it was never really 
grasped by the people this time also the 
cult of Krishna as a god came into promt 
nence at Mathura with all the sensuousness 
involved in the legends of his heroic and amorous 
exploits as a man which were trotted out to 
capture the masses It gave nse afterwards in 
the tenth century to two influential popular 
works the rhapsodical BhSgav ata Purana 
( Ancient History of the Adorable ) and the 
erotic Gita Govinda { Song of the Cowherd 
or Krishna ) 

Generally speal mg both Hinduism and 
Buddhism steadily became coarser and ap 
preached each, other but the latter both in 
its pure and tlebased form was widely spread 
by devoted missionaries east and south to 
Burma Siam and Java and through the con 
tinent of Asia to Japan under Harsha s en 
couragement whose memory is in consequence 
still green in those regions The great Kalanda 
School of Buddhism m Bihar was founded in 
the sixth century and produced a long array 
of great and important scholars This period 
was an opportunity for Jainism and its com 
parati\e purity of precept and practice gave it 
that hold on the thoughtful mercantile classes 
which it has never since lost 



KIRTlVARMAN CHANDELLA VISITS HIS TEMPLE 
AT KHAJURAHU AD 1065 


The eecreU piece ol the ereat Chandella clan of Ra pu • v/as 
ICha u sKu n Cenlfal Ind a ll was ihe del ght ol tKe r rufera to 
beani It t w th a se ca of aplend dly carved and ornamented 

templea that ol K r varman Chandella (1055 1100) a m shty prlnce- 
B h a day to the H ndu rod Kandar ya Mahadeva a one of the* 



PaMedsp eitil s/orlhUtrorl'i [Bf Jforate t nn Jt th 

SANKARACHARTA TALKS OF THE ONE GOD A D 815 


Alter the her nn nr of the e shth century H ndu am became deeply 
adected by a long ler ea ol popular relormera The moat learned o! 
tkeae waa Sanka acharya whoae doctr ne> aF a a ogle mperaonal de ly 
and the un eal y aF tk a world kave ru d«d ike ph laaoph c lkou|hi ol 
many educated H ndua ever c nee 
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THE RULE OF THE RAJPUT CLANS 
(648 — 9S7 A D ) 

Tai^n all round the people now 
known as the Rajputs (sons of the 
chiefs) are not of Aryan origin but of 
vinous descent generally foreign 
though sometimes abonginal for 
dunng the many invasions a great 
number of miscellaneous tribes from 
the north and west had settled in 
India each with its ruling family and 
its people and thus were set up 
clans held together by a highlj 
developed sense of chivalry The 
same process has gone on in the case 
of the more closely knit and powerful 
of the abonginal tnbes By the 
seventh century all these had become 
thoroughly Hmduized and had adopted 
the Hindu Jaw of nght conduct 
{dharma) So the ruling families were 
taken into the Aryan Hindu fold 
and became Kshatnyas while the 
people followed in a gradation of 
castes beneath them 

The number of petty tnbal states 
created by the Rajputs some of which 
have survived to the present day was 
very great but only a few were able 
to enlarge their boundaries to any 
extent Thus there were still Guptas 
in Bihar in the seventh century At 
the beginning of the ninth the Palas 
of Bengal held sway also over Bihar 
and had Oudh in their power while 


towards the end of it the Panhars of Kanauj (Panchala) on the Ganges set up an empire for a time of 


almost the same extent as Harsha s The Chandellas of Jejakabhukti (Bundelkhand) and the KaJachuns 


of Chedi to the ‘;outh of the Kanauj kingdom and the Jumna nver were important general ruling races 
about 1000 AD when the JIuhammadan irruptions seriously began to affect Hindu India 


THE MUHAMMADAN CONQUESTS (987— 1 1 93 AD) 

As far back as 712 and within a century of the death of Muhammad the Arabs had invaded Sind 
from Mekran along the shores of the Indian Ocean and overthrown the ruler and established a 
Muhammadan kingdom there ^ early three centimes later on in 987 Amir Sabuktigm of Ghazni m 
Afghanistan originally a sla\ e began to raid the Panjab invading the territory of Jaipal of Lahore 
and after varying fortunes of war a great combmation of Rajput chiefs was routed somewhere in the 
mountains of the Khaibar Pass In 997 Sabuktigm died and his son the famous Mahmud of Ghazni 
the first JIusalman chief to take the title of Sultan vowed a holy war {jt/md) against the idolaters of 
India and invaded it some fifteen times betwem 1000 and 1026 ad He died in 1030 having 
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retained only the province of Lahore out of aU the regions he had overrun His dj nastj hsted on 
after a fashion till the last unworthy reprci^tative was expelled from Lahore in iiS6 by Shahabu’ddin 
of Ghor, near Herat, also known to history as Muhammad bin Sam and Sultan 'Mu'izzu’ddin, under 
whom the Muhammadan conquest of Northern India was effected m 1193 It is a mistake to suppose 
that Mahmud of Ghazni ssas merely a wnld, ruthless destroyer Fanaticism and greed no doubt induced 
him to raid but he lived a magnificent life, was a great builder, and a noted entertainer of ^^uhamraadan 
poets and men of learning To his munificence in this direction Persian epic poetry on es the 
” Shahnama ” ('“ Stoiy of the Kings ’) of Firdusi, and Orientalists the important ' Memoir on India ’ 
of Albirum, the mathematician and astronomer, who accompanied him m his Indian expeditions 

At his death all India east of the Panjab was still Hmdu, and for tlie century and a half of peace 
from without between that event and the advent of Shahabu'ddm Gh6n, it was ruled as before by Rajput 
chiefs who lived in fine palaces wth splendidly appointed Courts, built large and beautiful temples, and 
entertained men of Hmdu letters and learning, laid the foundations of the \ernacular literatures by 
encouraging bards and fought each other endlessly Of these Bhoja, the Pawar of DharS m Malwa 
Jaichand (Jayacchandra) the Gaharwar of Kanauj and the warlike Chauhan, Pnthiviraja (Rai Pithora) 
of Delhi and Ajmer, ha\e become famous m legend , tlie first as the model ruler and patron of Sansknt 
literature and the two latter for their stand against the imaders Anangapala, the Tomara of Delhi 
736, built the temple there, out of which the Mosque near the famous Kutab MmSr was aften^ards 
constructed by the Musalmans The Palas of Bengal remained Buddhists at Mungcr and Bihar till the 
last days of their rule and sent mtssionanes into Tibet to try and punfy their faith as followed in that 
country 

The death of Harsha m 648 marked a great diange m the religion of the Hindus Buddhism began 
to disappear in India, and to make way for the modern Hinduism which differs much from the old 
onginal Brahmanism The ancient sacrifices were replaced by worship at the temples and festivals 
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celebrated m private homes and many new divimbes from aboriginal sources were absorbed from the 
new castes along with processions shows and dramitic representations Siva and Vishnu still remained 
supreme and their worship had many points m common but with this difference Siva was now 
generally represented by the phallic emblem and Vishnu by images A new theory had however 
by this time been introduced The gods came to be looked on as inaccessible and each to be 
represented by his sakti (energy) or wife who acted for him and was approachable by mankind This 
gave rise to a new sect the Saktas which soon divided into two groups called the right and left hand 
who respectively m a respectable and an immoral manner worshipped Kah as the emanation of Siva 



Pain tii t}K mUf far t /trorl] [Py p D Oy e 

ARRIVAL OF THE JEWISH PILGRIMS AT COCHIN A D 68 


Jew aK reluteea aet led along the Weatern coaala ol Ind a at vac out earl; dates moa ly trad onal The large Jew ah colon ea at Coch n 
and elaewhere on the Malabar or Wea ern coast oF South Ind a da m an o g n n the en gral on ol 10 000 fam I ea m A D 68 d reel from 
Palest ne taelf du ing the troubles wh ch led to the des lucl on of Jeruaalem and the d eoertal of the Jews under the Roman Emperor 
T her us 

of the phallic emblem Their manuals were called taiUra (t le looms) and the Tantnka Schools thus set 
up spread widely especially m Tibet where they still exist 

Concurrently with all this the doctnne of bliabti or faith made great strides and was the 
foundation of the disputations of ascetic reforming Acharyas or spiritual guides who appeared 
about 700 A D as the heads of schools of thought Their procedure was to comment on the 
old sacred books relating to rev elation and tradition The greatest of them was Sankara 
{Sankaracharya 7S0-S20) who commented on the Vedanta philosophy teaching to the effect that 
this system advocated an unqualified morasm {adiaita) while at the same time he accepted the 
doctnne of the incarnations of Vishnu In this way the worship of a single personal God was 
combined with that of images His doctnne prevailed until 1100 when Ramanuja a great teacher of 
the South challenged it and produced a modified monism together with the doctnnes of faith and 
surrender to God 
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rulers on the east and the Rattas (Rashtnkutas MarSthas) on the west The country immediate^ 
to the south of the Deccan however stiU remained chiefly in the various occupation of a number of 
tribes driven there by the Ary ans from the north and of the same general descent as the tJicn e\i»tmg 
Dravidians In the extreme south the Tamils alwa>s held their own and there the \rjans never 
penetrated to the extent of colonizing The Arjan immigrants brought their religions of the day with 
them the old Brahmanism and then m due course Buddhism and Jainism These by degrees so 
entirely superseded the original faith of the Dravidnns that it disappeared altogether m the case of the 
educated classes However what the Dravidian faith originally was is still apparent m the ubiquitous 



[/If JT /»ni S 4 f t< J 


Mls.RSMANls.A CHALUKHXA SENDS A FWtNDLX LETTER TO LULOTTUNGA CHOLA 

FortunairTy for iKe Sou hern portion of Ind Kero re tned for cnonr year* reepeetirely In tKe Decean and in SoutK Ind a proper two 
powerful eon empora y monareha \ il.ranianl.a tVlkramad ra \ I > CKaluVKya <1076 1127) and kulollunea CKola (I070 1IO!0 wKo Kept iKe 
peace lowardi each e her Llleraturc and arcKUrelvic and ike ana of peace acnera y flourUKed c eaity and many a fine ruin ol IP^ar 
dalet from (Kal period * 

devil worship of the uneducated in the «south which is pnmitive Animism or belief m spirits that 
can harm and hence have to be propitiated by ceremonies m winch ecstatic dancing takes a prominent 
place 

The southern peoples had advanced m civilization quite as far as the Arvans when the latter came 
amongst them Indeed if anvthing they had progressed further There was a verv early oversea 
trade both to the cast and the west 

The Jewish king Solomon received continuous cons.ignnicnts of valuables from the Malabar Coast 
as earli as the beginning of the tenth centun Bc and the China sea trade of Babylon went bv vviy 
of the Dravidian coast towns down to the sixth century nc This maritime commerce was kept up 
later on through the centuries with the Persians Greeks and Romans as each in turn became supreme 
in the western parts of Vsia 
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THE HINDU DECCAN (232 B C — 132^ A D ) 

D \TED history HI the Deccan commences practically 
with the death of the great Alaurj an emperor As ka 
in 232 B c when Buddhism and Jainism were in the 
ascendant It is \ery complicated because the 
country was al\'a3fs anybody s land open to the rule 
of the strongest for the time being It is however 
necessary to I now the outhnes in order to under 
stand historical allusions and the conditions obtain 
mg in modern times 

The Andhras made themselves independent of the 
Mauryans under a dynasty known as the Satakarnis 
(Satavahana) which managed to 1 eep its head above water till, •’26 v d In the two centunes about 
the birth of Christ they were an important power and held practically all the Deccan and the remains 
of the Mauryan Empire as well The inscriptions they left behind them enable us to reconstruct the 
conditions under which the people lived Architects and sculptors were obviously highly skilled 
Throughout the Deccan trade routes were I ept open travelling was comparatively safe trade and 
industrial guilds abounded which looked after charitable endowments large seaports and trading centres 
existed under their own municipal government The Satal arm Dynasty impartially allowed the 
Brahmans Buddhists and Jams to follow their respective religions side by side At first Buddhism 
was much the most prosperous and it is to the earlv Andhra period {232 B c 100 a d ) that 
India owes some of its most magnificent cave temples at Karli between Poona and Bombay and 
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at other places 

On the north west of the Deccan proper he Kathiawar (Saurashtra) and Gujarat (Gurjararashtra) the 
country of the Gujars (Gurjara) a people that early immigrated into India from the north west Ti eir 
dated history commences m the third century b c when they succumbed to the Mauryans Then came 
the Baktrians Parthians and Sakas (Scythians) as rulers with their foreign Governors or Satraps who 
warred with the Andhras incessantly and were finally beaten by Gautamiputra Satakarni in 126 a d 
But on the decline of the Andhta power the descendants of Chastana a Salta governor set up by 
Gautamiputra who had become Hindus made themselves independent under the title of Mahal shatrapa 
(Great Satraps) Their ascendency lasted till it was overthrown by the mighty Gupta Emperor Chandra 


gupta Vikramaditya m 
388 It produced one ^ 
important ruler Rudra '/% 
daman (150 161 ad) 
who governed a large 
extent of country on 't 
the West Coast from 
Gujarat to the Konkan j 
The Guptas did not stay T 
long and after them \ 
came the White Huns 
and then m 493 a Gujar * 
chief set up a great j 
dynasty at A alabhi near j 
Cambay m Kathiaw r [ « 








which with much trouble 



Musalman invaders and 
its descendants became 
the Sisodhias of Mewar 
(Udaipur) the premier 
Rajput chiefs of to day 
Finally when the Mu 
hammadans came as 
permanent conquerors in 
1296 Gujar t was m the 
hands of the Baghcla Raj 
puts The Mahakshatra 
pas were strong Hindus 
for political reasons but 
they did not interfere 
with the allied faiths in 
the Deccan The Valabhi 


remained there and in THE ruins of the kailasa kings were Hindus from 


Gujarat till 766 when ^ JVe Dc 
I t was destroved b\ Arab t ns kmhn. 


•• ound as of ibe many H ndu rock u (emplei 
t E lo n nnd was fin shed unde he Kafth akuta 
A D 760 I a cui €»u of He aol d rock 


the bCf^inning and they 
behaved with equally 
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INDIA IN THE SECOND CENTURA AD 



THE LAST PHASE OF ANCIENT INDIA J50-7S0AD MEDIEVAL HINDU INDIA. 750UOOAD 


MAPS OF INDIA FROM 240 B C TO 1200 AD 
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praiseworthy forbcirancc About the same tunc as the Saka Maluksliatrapas were rising m 
Gujarat another foreign tribe of Partliians the Pilhvas (Pahlavas), penetrated into Soutlicrn 
India and became Hindus for the sake of politics but to their credit they never persecuted the 
other faitlis 

liy constant warring tiicy upset everything m the Deccan for 350 years * Their capitals uere 
Kanchipuram (Conjeveram) and Vatapipura (Badami) in the Soutfi Maratlu country The 
Rishtralutas (Marathls) resisted tlicm pcrst'>tently but unsuccessfully until 525 wlicn tlie Clialul liyas 
Sohnki Rajputs from the north dislodged them and drove tlicm south From that time forward 
for two hundred years till 747 there was war between the Pallavas and tlie Chalul liyas with 
varying success 

The Chaliikhjas produced one of tlie great rulers of India in Puhl esm II (Satyasraya 609-642) 
almost exactlj contemporary with the remarkable Northern Emperor Harsha whom he kept m check 
on the Narbad i m and after 620 He had a died ered but most important career and by 630 was 
by far tlie most powerful sovereign m the south but in 642 he was nevertheless killed m defending 
his own capital from tlie Pallava king Narasinghavarman The Chahikhya power was however 
restored by his son and lasted on till 747 

The wars of the Pallavas made the conditions of life much rouglicr than m the Andhra 
days as regards trade but industries and arts at any rate did not decline as is proved by the 
paintings in tin. Ajanta Caves and the rock cut temples and caves at Ellora near AurangabSd 



THE DEFEAT OF PULIKESIN II CHALUkHYA BY MAHAMALLA PALLAVA AT BADAMI AD 642 

In the cecond century • We>t« n Allan be known aa ike PoHavaa ca aki ahed IImII aa a rul ni race In the Eai and Sou k of Ind a 
where for many cen uriea It earned on an Incetunl atrutde wl h 1 a aeichboura The yreat Chalukhyan Klnt Pul kea n II Inflicted many 
defeata on them but In hla old aie Naraa mhavarman or Makamalla Pallava an important ruler ever hrew h m in 64^ and for a aho t 
lime the Patlavaa were aupreme in the Chalukhyan domlnlona 
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RAIARAIA CHOLA INSPECTS THE BAS-RELIEF OF HIS EXPLOITS AT TANJORE AD 99S 

One ef he meet /emeue of he Seu h Ind en li nc* wee Chele Re a eje he C fat I979’f003 wtio (pent the /ire (even r ere «/ h • 
«i(n n he rep d espene en a/ h • dam n on* hr ce eful r p «p* <4 cempa tn* end Ihe Uil lour een yei » In en epuellr cartful 
conaol da an of hi ca ended c a ea He wai a t eai hu Ide lh« Suhramanya Temp e a Tan a e be ni h a eh ef ■ h cc ural 
a h evemen Pa I ef i a elabera a emam*n a an an* • «d of a «« c* of a anc* a( h a tn I ary pe lormancet 

constructed under the Chalukhyas and by their buildings generally Pulike«in II lived m 

magnificent state and kept up a well equipped and trained army and uas m fact so famous 
m his day that the Arab vvriters of the tune knew of hun and so great a monarcli as the 
Sassanid king Chosroes II (Khusru Parvez 590-628) thought it worth while to send an emb^ssJ 

which reached him in 625 It 1 as been pointed out that the temples cut out of solid rock so 

as to stand both in the open and m caves were not architectural freaks but the result of a 
deliberate policy which combined cheapness as skilled labour was then paid with impressiveness 
on the populace 

In 747 the last Chalukhya was overthrown by a Rashtrakuta ('Marath’i) vassal Dantidurga who 
founded a trulj warlike dynasty which at one tunc evtended its boundanes from the Kaven nver to 
Malwa in the north Thev were in power till 9S2 when tl ev were overthrown by a descendant of the 
Chalukhyas Thi proceeding has caused some historical confusion for in the da\ s of the great Puhkcain 
his brother and viceroy at ^ engi on the east coast became independent and founded there in 613 an 
important separate dy nasty lasting on till 1070 or for more than four hundred vearv This i> now known 
as the Eastern Clulukhvas and so tic new dynasty of 98'’ with the same descent which ruled from 
Kalyana on the west coast has been called the Later Clulukhvas It cm tod till 1200 producing some 
remarkable persomi’es 

In these times the Deccan was constantly troubled b\ incursions of Tamils notably under the 
great Cl ola king Rajarija (979-1002) \ successor with a long reign Kul ttunga (1070-110S) the 
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THE FURTHEST SOUTH (350 
BC— 1563 A.D) 

From all known time there were 
three ruling powers in Tamil Land, 
or true Southern India, ever con- 
tending for supremacy the Pan- 
dyas m the extreme south, the 
ChCras on the Malabar Coast, and 
the Cholas of the Kaven catch- 
ment area They are heard of by 
name historically from 350 d c 
B y 150 A D their internecine 
struggles admitted the Hinduizcd 
Parthian Pallavas to power at 
Kanchipuram (Conjeveram). and 
for ^even hundred and fifty years 
these foreigners fought the powers 
m tie Deccan at intervals with 
very varying success and struggled 
with rebellions at honu e><j>ecial!v 
in My sore w here the loc xl dynasties 
gave trouble continuously then and 
afterwards to all surcrams In 
goo Paraiitaka ChOh (900-940) of 
l^raiyQr near Tnciiinopolx finally 
overthrew the Palhvas and by 
1002 R'ljaraja Chola (979-1002) 
conquered the whole of Soutliern 
India His work was consolidated 
by the great rukr Kulottunga 
Chola who reigned beneficently for 
about forty years (1070-110S) 
After him there was much anarchy 
till the Muinmmadans under Mahk 
Kafur, made confusion worse con- 
founded m 1309 by falling on 


Southern India and establishing at Sladura, the Pjndya capital of the extreme south Jltihammadan 
governors who stayed there till 1358 The constant raiding of Hindus on each other and the horrors of 
the JIuhammadan conquest brought about the curious effect of raising up a great Hindu kingdom 
m 1336, at Vijayanagara (Bljanagar), on the Tungabudra by two nfugees claiming rovil descent from 
both the Yadavasand the Iloysalas Thi> kingdom lived on til! 1563 when its last arrogant ruler was 
overthrown by a Muhammadan combination from the Deccan at the famous battle of TaIikola.,and its 
splendid capital destroyed for ever The Vijavanagara rulers conducted their government in an even 
more magnificent stvle than tlicir predecessors Ihcirs was the great Bisnaga kingdom of the Portu 
guese, and its representatives at Vengi lasted m mdepcndcnce after it- overthrow long enough to 
grant the site of the modern Madras to Francis Day in 1639 

In a very rap xl survey covering ncarU two Ihousand wars the historv of tiic Furthest South reads 
like a talc of continuous anarchv and war for all that period but such an impression would give an 
entirely incorrect idea of the Dravidian peoples at an\ time As early as the first century a d Tamil 
had-bccome alreadv universal and <0 poli-licd a hterarv tongue that Tinnallavar a low caste weaver 
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of Jlylapore (Madras) could produce the Kural a book of moral distichs of so high a quality as to 
be a delight to the readers of the present day and m the centuries that followed some of the finest Tamil 
poems were produced At the same time the Tamils Vrere no mean builders and carvers in stone as is 
attested by the rock cut Hmdu btuldmgs at Mamallapuram (the Seven Pagodas south of Madras) m the 
fourth century a d and by the Buddhist tope at Amaravati on the Krishna m that following and many 
another fine temple in the South The fighting Hmdu Pallavas were great builders One of them 
Mahamalla (625-645) the Narasmghavarman who slew the great Pulikesin II so added to the Seven 
Pagodas that the place was named after him It was under their rule which favoured Vaishnavas and 
Saivas alike that Jainism and Buddhism gave way before Hinduism in the Furthest South Buddhism 
altogether and Jainism also except in Mysore and the West Many stately buildings were erected 
and Tamil literature v as greatly ennched by a remarkable senes of hymns some of which were Jam 
The great Chola conqueror RIjaraja (979-1002) spent the last fourteen years of his reign in attending 
to the administration and architecture of his dominions including the erection of the temple at Tanjore 
the finest exampleof theTamilstyle IngSs soon after his accession he showed remarkable and indeed 
for the penod wonderful administrative capacity by causing a revenue survey to be made of hts kingdom 
The whole of the long reign of his equally great successor Kulottunga (1070-iroS) uas devoted to the 
national progress m days of peace and in 1086 the year of the Domesday survey of William the Con 
queror he earned out a revenue survey of all his dominions He also performed another most remark 
able act by abolishing internal customs duties and the trade tolls between the constituent parts of his 
empire which the people hated so much He was a notorious builder as well Apart from these two 
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extraordinary men the Cholas were on the whole enthusiastic builders and good administrators In 
war or peace they issued their orders themselves to secretanes who communicated them to viceroys 
of^provmces which were each divided into districts all under a great body of executive officers and 
very careful records were mamtamed Taxes paid in gold or in 
kind were very numerous but the mam source of rexenue was the 
land tax assessed not on individuals but on villages as a whole 
which were each controlled by a committee working under very 
precise regulations Roads and irrigation works some of them on 
a large scale were maintained The Cholas though themselves 
Hindus were tolerant of others except for a short penod after 
Kulottunga when there was a persecution of the Jains and of the 
followers of the reformed Hindu doctnnes of Ramdnuja 

Between the fifth and seventh centuries a d during the time 
of the formation of modern Hinduism in Northern India an im 
portant religious movement arose in the South which had a 
remarkable effect on the whole future oJ that religion there 
Wandering religious barda of various castes known as the Alwars 
and Adiyars * preached respectively a popular Vaishnavi^m and 
Samsm by means of beautiful lyrical verse offering salvation to 
all At the end of the eighth centuiy rose the great SankarS 
charya as famous in the North as m the South and propounded 
his doctrine of a single God and about iioo camey^the equally 
influential Ramanuja with his modification ^of hi« {predecessor s 
teaching which turned Vishnu into a personal God In the thirteenth 
century Ramanujas followers split up into the Vadagalai and 
Tengalai sects who differed on the question of dixine grace holding 
It respectively to be the result of co operation the combined 
action of God and man and of surrender the irresistible influence 
of God on man 




Sf jirrmUrt^K »/} [nt Srrrerurf •/ S •, f Jtrr tnata 

THE kUTAB MINAB NEAR DELHI XD 1230 

TKe Rneil MuK«mm4d*i lower In lad a i« ikal laown •• iIk Kutob M oar (lower) aear Delhi ll woe erected br Slatneu dd a 
tral ImUh, ateo commooir koowo oe A1 amleh the aecoad ol fk« Slave Klata of Delhi (1210 1230 ond oblalaed lie aa^a from the 
ahrine ol Kuibu dd n Uehl. o Mukammadaa aalol which ta cloac br 
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THE END OF THE BUDDHIST MONKS A.D 1193 

By tKe Ktm« MuK«mm*<i Ghorl ovcrraB Nof liyrti lod m and founded Mulmmcnadnn rule iKe only r 
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THE LAST ACT OF M\Llk NAIB KAFUR AD 1316 


In ihc <eur>e of on otraord narj ca eor a H ndu cunUch alaoo br^atno |K« itnr 
lade Muhammadan favourlle el Alau dd n khll ol D<IM on wkoao bohall ho oac«i(cd 
a wonderful acrlra of raidi tnle Soulhern Ind a wk ck are a III (emombotod He then 
became Alau dd n a M nialer and on hla dea h controlled (he couslrr oa an alrocioua 
trrant One nlfhl on rctlrfnf to rea he took a aword from an attendant Aourlabed It 
wildly and cave It back whereon he waa at once nin ihreusb and k lied 


THE MUHAMMAD4N 
SOVERI IGNT\ (1193 1774 A D ) 

BEFORE THE MUGHAL EMPIRE 
(1193 1326) 

From tht time that Shalnbuddin 
Glion and his lieutenants o\erran 
\orthern India the whole countrj 
as far south as the Krishna Rncr 
may be sad to ha\e known no 
peace at all for three hundred and 
fiftj vears not indeed until the 
days of the t.fcat Mughal Fmperor 
Akbar md e\en then only in a 
tlistmctlj modified fonn In Sha 
hibuddin Ghoris time it was just 
conquest piccemtal with awful blood 
shed and mivcr> resulting in the 
abandonment bj Rijput chiefs of 
their liohhngs m Northern India 
and tlicir departure to v irious points 
in the hills and rough countrj of 
Rajput ina and Centra! India in 
man\ parts of winch tUir descend 
ints, still rule localK under British 
su7craint> 

One proof of the kind of life 
that the tarlj Muhammadan rulers 
tlicmsehcs had to lead lies in tlie 
fact that It was m their dass that 
the /iMgHrt franca arose which has 
since become the great Hindust ini 
language It is based on Western 
Hindi the language around Delhi 
with a fret admixture of Arabic 


and Persian forms Its proper name is Urdu Zaban or the language of the camp (imiti) 

After the dcatli of tlie conqueror in 1205 there arose a cunous djiiast) pos>«ible onl> in the social 
conditions that ha\e obtained in the Western and Central A’yatic countries from all time where slavery 
has borne a complexion aerj different from that conimonI> given it bj staj at home 1 nglislimcn of tlic 
present daj The great military leader to whose capacitj the conquest of Nortlicrn India was chicfl) 
due was Kutbu ddin Aibak a Tiirkomln liought as a slave bj Shahlbu ddm Ghi ri and still legally i 


slave although commander m-chicf when lus nominal owner died Kutbu ddm Aibak soon after liis 
masters death made himself the first Sultan of Delhi an<I it is notcwortliv lint several of his contem 


porancs with whom he set up close alliances matnmonial social and other were military chiefs and 
lords in Sind Bih tr and other provinces and at the same time tcchmcallv slaves of the great Slnh'ib 
w ddm Gh"n One of them was "shamsu ddm IvallimisU a Turkom'm and (»o\emor of UihTr who 


practicalK succcetled Kutbu ddm \ibak as Sultan latter on Ghiy'isu ddm Balbaii yet another 
prominent man of the same class after long acting as pnmc minister «ctzcd the throne and iK-camc an 
important monarch But with hts effete grandson tlii!> o<ld dymasty of «;Iavc kings came to an end 
after existing for alwut rightv years andgavewaj to the Turkoman dynast j of the Klnljis in 1290 It 
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produced one remarkable woman Razijatuddin who was a capable ruler from Delhi on bUialf of an 
incompetent brother for a short time after 1236 

The da}s of the sla\e kings were no doubt davs of horror in man\ respects but remarkable acts 
of peace were ne\ ertheless performed under their able direction Ghi} asu ddin Balban for instance 
was a conspicuous patron of Persian literature and the beginning of the Indian practice of that 
language ( Muhawara t Hind) is due to the men of letters who flourished under him However inexcusable 
the many cruelties perpetrated hy the members of this dynasty may have been their destructn e zeal 
was due to fanaticism It was a duty to God in the eyes of the early Miiliammadan invaders toaboJish 
all images and all temples and institutions of any rehgion not after their own pattern With them the 
long days of toleration which had so distinguished the rulers of India disappeared But the ivorld 
owes the celebrated tower near Delhi known as the Kutab Minar to Shamsu ddm Ijaltimish and to 
Kutbu ddin Aibak the foundations of the great mosque beside it w hich he built out of the beautiful 
Hindu temples erected by Anangpala six hundred years previousU producing a blend of Muhammadan 
style with Hindu construction that li. not only striking in its comeliness but m\ aluable to the history of 
modern Indian architecture Wlierever the lieutenants of thise rulers went they erected and endowed 
mosques colleges and other religious institutions whilst destroying every existing thing of the kind 
that was Hindu and stood m their way Hindu learning came to a standstill for a long while and 


Buddhism disappeared for good in 
the very first year of the conquest 
1193 when Bakhtiyar Ivhilji one 
of the generals of Shahabu ddin 
Ghon took Bihar and brought 
to a pathetic end the last monas 
tery of Buddhist monks there 
which was still flourishing under 
the patronage of the Pala dvnasty 
of Bengal 

The Hhilji Dynasty was short 
lived lasting only thirty years 
but it did great things ncvertlie 
less and was represented by at 
least two remarkable men who 
made history the fanatical cruel 
arbitrary and y et capable AUu ddin 
Khilji who in 1294 made the first 
successful attempt to extend the 
Muhammadan power southwards 
and the energetic slav e Malik 
I\ ifur who was a military com 
imnder of high capacities and 
overran the Deccan m South India 
to the great enrichment of him 
«clf and his, master In Malik 
Kdhir s career the political po‘55,1 
biUtics of Onental life are again 
prominently brougiit to notice 
He was a Hindu renegade and a 
eunuch the first of many such to 
ri'sc to great «ocial heights and to 
become a leader and administrator 
of consequence in both militarv 
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periodically devastated India from 
all time and tins one of course 
fell full se\enty on the un 
fortunate Hindus But like the 
slave kings both the KIiiIjh 
and the Tuglilaks liked to show 
their capacity for the works of 
peace and employed the treasure 
wrung elsewhere from the Hindu- 
in enlarging and beautifj,mg then 
capital at Delhi and even tin 
wild Alau ddin Khilji whoamong-'t 
his other disqualifications for un 


controlled power was dUterate essayed unsaccessfully to vmvtate the Kvitab Mwur Lnder the 
unstable but scholarly Aluhammad Tughlak the literature of Islam naturally flourished in all its 
branches His successor Firo2 Shah Tughlak was a born builder and engineer and spent all Iii> 
long reign in constructing an adequate capital Firozabad near Delhi where to this day is to be found m 
Firoz Shall s Lat (pillar) a famous specimen of one of Asoka s inscribed iron pillars {siambha) which he 
removed from Ambala But he did a much greater service to his country in creating a system of canals 


from the Jumna to the Sutlej some of which have been utilized by Bntish engineers m more recent times 
The Tughlak Dynasty hung on tdl 1414 after a fashion but its practical end came in 1398 with the 
invasion from the west of the Mongol chief TimQr Lang (the lame) better known to readers of histones 
written in English as Tamerlane At the beginning of the thirteenth century a new terror had com 
menced to harass the population of Central and Western Asia in the form of depredations attended with 
unspeakable cruelties by the Mongol nomad tribes who had united under a single ruler usually known 
as Chinghiz Khan Called by the Indians Mughals and by tlie English Moguls these tribes began to 
worry >>orth India in the days of the slave kings and while the capable Khiljis were m power they 
raided incessantly but ineffectively some of them settling as Muhammadans at Mughalpur near Delhi 



These unlucky settlers wore how 
ever wiped out by a cliaractenstic 
act of treachery perpetrated by 
Alau ddin Khilji in 1297 But a 
real opportunity for the 'Mongols 

came at last when a long burlesque 
struggle for the throne of Delhi 
commenced between the descend 
ants of TiroZ Shah TughDk Then 
Timur swept down on Delhi whicii 
he sicked without mercy and so 
thoroughly did he ravage town and 
country that an awful famme and 
pestilence followed in his wake 
Like the White Huns of the fifth 
century these new Central Asim 
irrupters were only raiders and 
ravagers and accomplished nothing 
but brigandage on an imperial 
scale 

After a while Timur fortunatelv 
departed for Samarkand wlnnce 
he had come leaving a nobh 
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Sayjid (descendant of the Prophet) named Khizr Khan, in charge of Delhi and its surroundings He 
set up the Sayyid Dynasty, which maintained a precanous authority over very limited dominions in a 
state of continuous war till 1451, when it was ousted by the Lodis, the only real Pathans (Afgli'ins) 
to sit on the throne of Delhi The first two of these, Bahlol and Sikandar Lodi, are regarded by 
JIuhammadan historians as good rulers, but by Hindus as temble iconoclasts Later on the public 
troubles cau&ed by chimmts of the Lodi family to supreme power, induced a frontier noble also a L6di, 


to apply, m 1524. to the Mughal ruler, 
Babar of Kabul, for help This paved 
the way for the Mughal sway over 
India, and brought about the founda 
tion of a stable imperial dynasty, 
whose power lasted amidst many 
troubles towards its latter end till 1774, 
when it gave way in its turn to British 
rule, though the Dynasty did not die 
out nominally till 1858 Sikandar L5di 
was the first monarch to reside for a 
time at Agra and make it an imperial 
city, and while he was there the earth 
quake occurred m 1505 which has 
become memorable all over India and 
Persia, and created a sensation which 
IS not yet forgotten His name is pre 
served near by at Sikandra where 
Akbars tomb was erected to its en- 
during fame 

It IS obvious that while history 
was being made m the fashion above 
described, effective power was fre 
quently confined to the neighbourhood 
of the capital and that accordingly 
there were numerous 3Iuhammada;i 
governors of provinces and subordinate 
Hindu states whose subordination 
was merely nominal Actual independ 
ence often ensued Thus there were 
important independent Muhammadan 
governors, and then kings m Bengal 



from 1193 to 157G in Akbar's day, 
with a great capital at Gaur another 
set at Jaunpur from 1394 to 1493 


fjSy/f ^ 

, THE Great earthquake at acra ad isoj 

A oidr>pr«a<i and violent rorlKqgaVr aiill remembefed took place nil over 
Kinduelon ond Perain in (SOS and did (real damafe at Asra then ■ (apllaf of ike 


With Ahmadabad as the capital Malw 1 


and Khandesh aho had independent Muhammadan rulers, while m the Deccan there were first 
the great Bahmam Dynasty of Kulbarg-i and Bidar, whose dominions for more than a century 
(1374-1482) stretched from sea to soa, and then the celebrated five Shahi dynasties which were formed 
by Turkoman and Hindu renegade military adventurers and mostly succumbed to Mughal power onh 
m the days of Aurangzeb as late as 1672 These were no pettv States but important and power/iil 
kingdoms under rulers who were generous patrons of literature and the arts lived magnificently, and 
built splendid cities as the rums attest at Golkonda. Kulbaipi. Ahmadnagar. Bidar, Gaur, Pandua and 
many another place Ahmadabad in its glory was the finest citv m India, and its builders have hft 
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their skill in design and construction as a l^acy amongst the people to this day \%hi!e the architecture 
of Jaunpur gave a name to a style the Sharki after the title of its Dynasty Tlie Deccan kingdoms 
were in no way behindhand and at Bijapur the capital of the Adil Shahis a dome still stands which is 
yet the largest in the world 

Taken all round the Muhammadan kings were however despots whose rule was an unfortunate period 
for the Hindus and it produced one lasting social effect detnmental to the whole country Mainly m 
self defence the upper classes of Hindus began to seclude their women a custom which has since 
universally descended as low down the social scale as family funds will permit The Zenana System of 
India which has done so much injury to many millions of human beings dates from the insecure time 
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rai»u<tijxeiaar/»rlliUtcori] iDf Ceroid Ieoh 

THE FLIGHT OF SULTAN HUSAIN SHARKI OF JAUNPUR AD 1476 
From 1394 lo 1493 Jaunpur now in Oudh w»« ika oral ol the fanunja SWbi Eaitern) Kln»a who ware povertui mil larr 
rommander*. rreal buildera m a oItIc of the r own and d allnKU ehed pstrana o3 Pars an and Arab c I laralure The la>t the I na WM 
the unlucky Sultan Huea n, who was ao uniformly banian by Bahlol Lodi (he Pnthnn k nf of Delhi that defeat was said to have become 
a aecond nature to him Finally in 1476 he fled lo the Ilyas ShaM Kins of Beaeal. under nhose protection he I ved for many years 

for Hindus in the earlj dajs of Muhammadan domination and its origin accounts for the tenacitj with 
which It Is maintained by the women most affected by it 

The Hindus and Hinduism were not however by any means altOt,cthtr ousted from authority during 
the pre-Mughal days There was the empire of Vijayanagar covering after a fashion the wholeSoutli 
which on its break up m 1563 left behind it independent Naiks or Palegars all over tlie South and the 
present Native State of Mysore There were the Sisodliia Rajputs of Mewir (now of Ldaipur) with 
Chitor as their capital winch stood siege after siege all famous in Hindu •'ong and story before it was 
destroyed by Akbar m 15O7 \nd there was the kingdom of Orissa which too only finally succumbed 
to Akbar While Muhammadan litcraturt and art flounshed cbewlierc the Hindu religion witli its 
concomitant literature art and architecture was equally alive here and many of the finest Hindu 
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structural remains and literary work date from the penod between the conquests of Shahabu ddin Ghori 
and the arrival of the Mughals 

Though on the whole the years of the thirteenth to tlie seventeenth centunes make up a period of 
p>-rpetual war with indiscriminate merciless fighting it does not follow that indivndual towns and \illages 
saw a great deal of it What happened was much this from the personal point of \iew of the ordimrj 
citizen that lived under it He and his were left alone to do largely as they pleased socially willi 
recumng intervals not necessarily close together of sheer nightmare times of overwhelming horror 
which they regarded much in the light of the epidemics and famines to which they were also always 
liable As each bad period passed by life recovered its ordinary routine more or less completely Some 





In 1325 the Muh»mi 
(Hanhera ta Aneiund 
n Ind a known ai hal 


THE FOUNDATION OF AN EMPIRE 1336 

lycd he Kaka ra cap a1 at Warancal In the Deccan whence fied two hra he ■ Hukka and Bukka 
I tu n lell n 1334 In 1336 the h o here lovnded here and eucetti vely ruled the laat H ndu Emp re 
gar 1 cm the eplend d eap tat hey hu U It wai the grtat t y cl B inaga to the PertUtueee and ol 
rema ne arc new the rtitna pl Hampe 


times of course there was no recover) and what was left of the villages and towns ckparted miserablj 
elsewhere but this was b\ no means commonij the case 

Amon^the troubles that afflicted the Hindus were the forcible methods of conversion adopted b> the 
’Muhammadans by the sword bj taxation bj the administration of tlie law b> terrorism b> immtgra 
tion from the west and intermarriage In a desperate hope for easier times whole tribes «cnt over to 
Islam at an> rate nommallj and manj existing Muhammadan families trace their conversion to this 
nenod and as a matter of course the mixed families of Musalman immigrants could not be Hindus All 
this produced its effect on Hinduism for Buddht m disappeared /or goo<l at once and Jaini ni la) low 
rsnecialK effective were the destruction of temples and religious foundations winch drove the religion 
to tlie home and its simpler faith and the doctrine in the Muhammadan crud There is no Go<lJ 
God paraded public!) before minds aJreadj rnibunl with the monistical teachings of the 
«ichools of Sankaracharv a and K im imiji On the other hand the mode of conv crsion 
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Muhammadin imaders naturally brought about its own revenge and reacted on their form of Islam 
The converts and through them their foreign leaders were unable to resist the Hindu philosophy and 
trend of thought They ne\ er got over either the native superstitions or the caste system and so for 
the people Muhammadanism m India has taken on a form peculiar to itself and in its essence is Hinduism 
modified by the teaching and philosophy of Islam 

The influence of the Muhammadan flood over Hindu India on religious practice and belief reached 
its full height practically within the period of the pre Mughal rulers which thus becomes a most important 
time m Indian history Left to itself the Hindu rebgion had evolved to this extent belief m one God 
of love with the worship of minor gods and their images for help in practical life in an individual soul 
in salvation by faith and devotion adoration) m teaching through the vernacular in the guidance 




PaiUlllfe I II /or l/iU teorlj 

FAMINE SUFFERERS DROWN THEMSELVES IN THE JAMNA l’89 

F fo* SK^ kh Ij oveflhiew ih* cirnadr of »Ke Slave k "«» of Delk n 1209 In ihe aame year a lerr ble fam ne occurred ihroutbou* 
NortKern Ind a It a beat deaci bed in ibe actual worda of the conlcmiMirarr ebron cle In the S wal Ic H malatan foot b lla the dearth 


of set preceptors {g«r» weiohtv) in initiation with a pass word and a sacramental meal and finally in 
orders of ascetics The great promoter of all this was Ramananda {c 1330-1400) a Southerner and 
member of Ramanuji s sect but wathout its exclusiveness and he had one immcn-^cly influential disciple 
in TuLi Das (1532-1623) who used the storv of ihe Ramaxana to teach liis doctrine of bliaNi or salvation 
by the adoration of God (Rama) in one of the finest poems ever written in the Eabt 

Alontt-iide the cult of Kama arose that of Krishna which produced much beautiful poctrv in various 
tonv.ue-' from licngali on the east to Marithi on the west The difference between them is that the 
latter appeals to emotional excitement using tlie erotic elements m the fabled lift of Krishna for that 
purpose \11 the modem Bhigavatas arc followers of sects which recognize one or other of two mam 
divisions of these two cults 

Between 14S0 and i^iS Kabir a most remarkable man and low class Muhammadan disciple of 
Rim’inanda preached a deictic doctrine distincth affected by ^Iuhammadan mfluence While his 
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THE MEDIEVAL REFORMER KA6IR AND HIS SONS ISIO 


Ain«n( ihc m««l r<marl(«bl« anj inf!<j<nl>al of the mod oval f«lic>eua roformofa wa< kabir (UfiO ISISi the author ol cnanir a pilhr 
couplet and epipram Ho wa< a Muhammadan woovor who followed the Hindu pkiloeophle reformer Ramananda and iheuph he called Cod 
hr the Hindu name of Ram, he laufhl a pure monelhcieiK deiem ellll accepted br maoT of the poorer elatiet 

teaching is Hindu m form and he calls God " Ram, ’ he vigorouslj condemned the theories of caste and 
incarnation and the practice of idolatr> , the first of course without effect His sajmgs and epigrams 
however, on the other two points have had an enormous sway over modem Indian peasant and working- 
class theology, and are popular everj^vhere His sect, the Kabirpanthis, include both Hindus and 
Musalmans In Guru Nanak (1469-1538) Kabir had a follower in one sense even greater than himself, 
for he founded the religion of the Sikhs (Disciples) in the Panjab a sect which included many kinds of 
men Later on. hi& tenth successor Guru GObind Singh (1675-1708) turned it into a militarv Order 
the Khdlsa, which embraced all the Hindu warlike elements in the north west thus creating tint Sikh 
military’ population with which the Bntish have had so much to do >»annk condemned idolatry and 
Gobind Singh abolished caste within the Khalsa but caste has nevertheless come back among the 
members, just as it has done eUewliere m India Kabir s great object was to unite Hindu and Musalm.ln 
but, nev ertheless, the Mughals nev er had a more implacable enemj than the Sikhs The dcistic teachers 
had a great effect on the vernacular literature, and produced popular works in manj languages and dialects 
In Southern India, too, the Hindu religion sleadiK developed and in the fourteenth ccntur> there 
aro--c at Vijayanagar a Canircse teacher, Madhvacliaiya, who taught an evciusivc dualistic Vaislinava 
doctrine [dimta), and founded a «cct, the SrTmadliva, which is numerous and influential It inculcates 
caste, personal cleanliness and temple ritual Also among the Saivas there was produced in Tamil 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the Satin Sidihdnla (established truth), books for 
teaching their special s\ stem of philosopliy b\ a series of acharya^ (teachers) 

But underneath all the Hindu philosophies of the thouglitful and educated and the veneer of MuUam 
mndan teaching, there has run continuousK from end to end of India and still nins as strongh as ever 
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a nch vein oE aboriginal animistic superstition To the Hindu the unseen but ever present spurt that 
can hann and sometimes help is the hero or godbng to the Muhammadan he is the saint and to the 
aborigines simply the spirit devil as the Bntish have taught them to call him All such beings or 
creations of the mind exhibit everywhere a strong family likeness and they and the ceremonies con 
nected with them are to the illiterate public — still an overwhelming body m India — as important as all 
the rest of their religious notions Time conquest and philosophy have brought this about in India 
for the Hindu public a belief in a supreme God plus the orthodox gods plus the abonginal spirits for 
the Muhammadan public a belief m a supreme God plus the saints for the aboriginal tribes their spirits 
in the general body of which the Hindu gods and the Muhammadan saints are included 


THC MUGHAL EMPIRE (I526 — 1774) 

Babar (1526-1530) was a pure Mongol (Mughal) being descended on his father s side from Timur 
and on his mothers from Chinghiz Khan and had already had a remarkable career when he was 
summoned to India in 1524 to intervene in the quarrels of the Lodis his whole youth having 
been spent m fighting His heredi 


tary principality was Farghana 
(Kokhand) now in Russian Central 
Asia and after having been driven 
out of that seizing Kabul and trying 
to regain Timur s Empire of Samar 
kand he had turned his attention 
to India in 1519 when he occupied 
the Panjab for a time having per 
formed the remarkable feat of mtro 
duemg European artillery into the 
campaign So when he was muted 
to India he was fully prepared 

In 1526 he fought a battle at 
Panipat fifty miles north of Delhi 
the natural scene of many a fight 
through all time m India where he 
showed himself to be a general after 
the type of Alexander effectively 
using his new weapon of artillery 
against the ancient Indian system of 
using elephants slew Sultan Ibrahim 
Lodi and was proclaimed Badshah 
(enthroned king) at Delhi and Agra 
Two more decisive battles one against 
the Rajputs at Kanwaha (Khanua 
near Fatehpur Sikrl) m 1527 and 
the other against the Afghan ruler 
of Bihar on the Ghagra (Gogra) in 
1529 made him military master of 
all jSorthern India But that was 
all he could manage and he died 
in 1530 before he could consolidate 
Ins conquests Polished literary 
fearless strong willed of great 
militarj capacitj, affectionate and a 
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passionate admirer of the beauties of nature he has left a pleasing and naive record of himself m his 
Memoirs [Tuzak t Babart) though he could not accomplish more before his death than the foundation 
of the Mughal Empire 

Babar s successor was his son Humayun (1530-1556} an amiable man highly educated uith 1 
strong taste for science generous and merciful but too weak and unstable for the times and so he 
passed a troubled life on the throne generally off it and fighting to regain it In 1539 Sher Ivhan 
a Sur Afghan ruler of Bihar seized the throne from him and as Slier Shah Sur established a short 
lived but notable dynasty He was a remarkably able man refotmmg tbe coinage and laying the 
foundations of a revenue system afterwards made famous by the Emperor A1 bar His dynasty soon 



broke up and Hum i> un reco' cred his throne from the Sur family m 1555 only to be accidentally killed 
in the ne\t year His successor was the great Akbar (1556 ifioj) born and brought up in cmIc and in 
a liard school indeed 

Akbar was only tl irtccn when his father died and was at first under the tutelage of Bairam 
Kh m Klun Khanan (1 ord of lords) a powerful and imperious Turkoman commander under 
whose regime Akbar oiercame liis first enemy the Hindu leader Himu a man of humble origin as 
the form of his name implies He had neierthclcss first made himself Minister of the last 
feeble Sur km" and then usurped the throne of Delhi as Raja Bikramaj t (t ikramadity a) The defeat 
of Himu confirmed his 1 crcditaia rights to \kbar In four years time (i5(>o) Akbar got fid of his 
mentor and tl cn for tlurty fi'c \cars he fought and laboured witliout ceasing to create and consolidate 








]iia great empire In the course of the almost continuous war that folloucd liis assumption of independent 
power Akbar commenced his empire building m 1567 by reducing the most powerful of the Kajputs 
the Sisodhns of Chitor and dn\ing them to Udaipur to be defeated again twentj jearsjater on After 
Chitor Surat (Gujarat) fell finally and then in due time Patna Kabul Kashmir and Smd But all this 
took up the fort> jears of the reign and it ga\c birth to manj a well known tale dating from tl im 
times the self sacrifice b> fire {jattbar) of the Rajput women at Chitor the heroic storj of the princess 
Cliind Bibi of Ahmadnagar the lightning campaign in Gujarat from which Fatchpur Sikrl obtained 
Its name of the Citj of Victorj {faUh) In the meanwhile Akbar had demanded the submission of tl t 
Deccan and on the refusal of the rulers there he attacked them wath the result of the fall of Alimadnagar 
and the great fortrc'.s of Asirgarh b> 1601 B> this time he was too old to do more but he bequeathed 
an empire from the Krishna to the Himdaaas and from Bengal to \fglianistan He never quite sue 
cetded in Ills dcsij,n of conquering ill India and making Hindu and Miisalman live together in Inrmont 
and died in 1603 disillusioned disappointed and disgusted with the behaviour of all Ins s vns He aiiiud 
very high bclicv mg himself to be the \ iccregent of the Most High heavensent for the better government 
of the people He ccrtainlj did his best and with the Buddhist \soka and the Christian British puecii 
this 'Muhammadan ruler was one of the three greatest sovereigns that India Ins ever seen 

While \kbar was thus hbonoush building up the Mughal I mpire the sttd being sown of a vet 
more v ij,orfms plant that was ultimatclv to dcstrox his handiwork In the da\ s of the 1 udis the I ortu 
guesc Bartholomcu Dias de Novaes had doiiblixl the Caj»e of Good Hope in T4S7 In 149S \ asco da 
Gama visited Calicut on the Malabar (Western} coast ind the reports <f its rides induced further 
evjwditions eastwards until the great \ffon o D Mbuquerque created a province in 1510 I iiilt a 
magnificent citv the Goa Dourada (Golden Goa) of travellers and «ct up an imp rt mt State 
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which had the monopoly of European trade till 1593 The first great blow to Portuguese power 
m India was the fall of its chief correspondent in international trade the Vijayanagar Empire in 
I:)63 The mad proselytizing policy of Philip II as King of Spain and Portugal completed its 
downfall by 1625 so that it was never of any serious consideration thereafter But before the end 
of Akbars reign the Dutch and the English had amved to join in the Indian trade with Europe and 
had come into conflict with the Portuguese and each other Nevertheless in Akbar s time the Europeans 
can hardly be said to have had any influence of consequence in India and. so far it is hardly necessary to 
note anything further than the fact that on the 31st December 1600 Queen Elizabeth gave her charter 
to the Governor and Company of Merchants of London trading into the East Indies Thus came 
into existence what was eventually to become after many vicissitudes a ruling power m India know n to 
the natives as Kampani Bahadur 

Akbar w as much more than a military conqueror He was a real leader of men and had ah the 
instincts of a very great administrator Quite early in his career when only twenty two he abolished 
the poll tax on non Muhammadans and then the tax on Hindu pilgnmages imposed by his undiscerning 
predecessors and he always discouraged oppression m the collection of his taxes shownng that even 
at that young age he understood that m order to rule successfully it is necessary to secure the good 
will of the people as a whole He married Hindu princesses and his successor Jaliaugir was the son of 
one of them He raised Rajputs to the highest positions and they fought loyally for him Raja Man 
Singh Kachhwaha of Amber (Jaipur) was his governor m Kabul Bihar and Bengal One of his best 
fnends was the clever and capable Raja Birbal a Brahman And last but not least there was Todar 
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Mall the devout Hindu of the Khatn (Kshatnya warrior) caste of Oudh who was not only a good 
general but also one of the greatest of all Indian administrators to whom the Bntish Empire owes the 
basis of Its land revenue system the foundation:* of which had been laid by Sher Shah Sur In his 
time the land revenue produ ed about nineteen milbons sterling and all the taxes about as much more 
while the army practically corresponded to th“ modem British yeomanry in form with artillery 
attached and it was raised by the ja^trdars and mansahdars or as we should say by lords lieutenant 
and their deputies Akbar was however faced with the universal and perennial trouble of a militia 
force the mal ing of false returns of strength and he introduced elaborate regulations to try and 
prevent it All the internal arrangements of the time are embodied in a work which has attracted 
universal attention the Institutes of Akbar {Am Ikban) compiled for the Emperor by a bosom friend 



COINING MONEY FOR AFFONSO D ALBUQUERQUE AT GOA 1510 


TKe g eat Affon.o D Albuquerque wba created a„ Emp e for the For urieaa along he coatl of Ind a between 1506 »nd 1518 waa 
a einarltable »dm n at ator Among other th nga -wherever he went he ae up a co nage of Po ugueae money ma nly for the encou agem n 
of trade and »ome of the novel denom na oni he nt oduced a e a 11 n ox a enee 

Shekh Abu I Fazl who is lool ed on by his compatriots as one of the greatest masters of Persian style 
Akbar was a great man as well as a great king and like his forerunner Asoka he ruled his country for 
the benefit of the people with toleration and tact 

Akbar was succeeded by his eldest son Jahangir who reigned from 1603 to i6’8 a man \ery 
different from lus father Talented intemperate self indulgent and good natured when things went to 
hib satisfaction Jahangir was othenMse a ferocious tyrant Among his many evil deeds m his fathers 
lifetime he caused Abu I Fazl to be murdered in 160'’ He was clever enough however despite his 
weakness to keep his great inheritance together and his rebellious sons at bay with the help of his 
famous intngumg consort Nurjahan (Nurmahal) to whom and her capable brother Asaf Khan he 
practically left the government Like many other great Indian rulers Jahangir was a highly educated 
man and wrote Ins ow n Memoirs (Tiizak t JaJi ingtn\ m which he rev eals his character in the most 
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intimate manner, and there are also good descnptions of him by the British Ambassador, Sir Thomas 
Roe, who was three years m India from 1615 Jahangir was an esthetic lover of natural beauty, 
spending every summer in Kashmir, where his immense and beautiful buildings still abound 

After Jahangir came his magnificent son, Shahjahan, who reigned for thirty years (1628-1658). 
till he was deposed by his equally famous son, Aurangztb His wife was Nurjahan's niece, Mumtaz 
Mahal, for whom the world renowned mausoleum at Agra, commonly called the Taj, was constructed 
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HUMPHREY COOKE TAKES POSSESSION OF eOMBAY. 1665 


T))« iirti Cevern«r ««&< from Entlsad lo ulce ov*r ffom tht Poriutuett wt Sir Abr»hmm Shipman, uhate enpedtllan Ured 

very l>«dty for nearly iKree yeara Moei e( the early died, Ineludmg Shipman himeelf, bul at lati, in 16636 ■ amall mud {art <n the 
laland «f Qembar wae handed ever to hi* eeeretary. Humphrey Ceelie The Eurepean drraa of (he period in India waa (hat of the 
aalivea except aa to breechea and beeta 

Sh 5 hjahan reduced the whole Deccan to obedience in a seven years’ war (1630-1637), but beyond that 
his reign is chiefly remarkable for the splendour of his Court and buildings. Under him the country 
enjoyed peace on the whole, but the mildness of his own rule was much marred by the cruelties he 
permitted his subordinates to perpetrate. He led a moral life so long as Mumtaz Mahal held sway over 
him, but after her death he strayed into the paths of a useless sensuality. 

In 1657 ShShjahan became seriously incapacitated for all business, and the result was that his four 
sons fought for the supremacy, in uhich after a considerable struggle the third son, the wly and capable 
Aurangzeb, triumphed, and the others met their deaths. In the next year, with the help of his sister, 
Raushanara, Axirangzeb deposed his father, who was allowed to live on in luxury and sensuality till 
1666, when he died in the veranda of his palace at Agra, w'hence he could behold his great creation, 
the Taj He was at last buried beside the woman he had loved beyond all others The redeeming 
feature of his latter end was that he h^d with him as an elevating companion his other daughter, 
Jahanara, " an example of female modesty, beautiful, heroic, witty, generous, elegant, accomplished," 
whose grave near Delhi has still only grass above it, according to her request : " Let no one scatter over 
my grave anything but verdure, for such best becomes the sepulchre of one who had a humble mind." 

Aurangzeb, known equally well to Indian historians as Alamgir, was forty when he came to the 
throne, a man of strong character and fixed ideas. He reigned forty-nine years (1658-1707). and 
throughout that time he remained a fanatical Musalman, never deviating from his principles and liis 
notion of duty; to suppress infidels and idolaters and all heretics from his own sect, the Sunni 
Muhammadans. He was a capable man, a brilliant writer, an astute diplomatist, a courageous mili- 
tary commander, an able administrator, a just judge, and of ascetic personal habits ; but no con- 
siderations of his own advantage or public policy ever made him swerve from his fixed principles. The 
actions which his austerity induced him to perform broke up the Empire he sought so assiduouslj’ to 
extend and maintain all the years of his long life for the sake of what he considered to be the benefit of 
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his people tlieir conversion willing or unwilling, to his sect of Islam His was the career of a bigoted 
missionar>’, invested with imperial authority, who earned out settled ideas to their logical end regardless 
of results and it failed disastrously 

But for all his ill treatment of those who disagreed with fus religious views, Northern India enjoyed 

profound peace for at least twenty 
years of his reign His acts, however, 
m the end brought about rebellion 
and the complete alienation of the 
Hindus He reimposed the poll ta\ 
on unbchev’crs (ftsya), destroyed sacred 
buildings and schools, built mosques 
in such holy places of the Hindus as 
Benares, and tned to kidnap the 
children of Rajput chiefs for " conver 
sion ” He did not massacre, but he 
vvorned perpetually His clever defeat 
of his able eldest brother, Dara Shikoli 
of the large tolerant heart, had much 
to do with the further history of India 
and one cannot help wondering what 
would have happened had DSra Shikoh 
triumphed and held the Empire to- 
gether by his religious tolerance and 
not split It to fragments as did Aurang 
2eb by his fanaticism 

The European intruders into India 
had not advanced far enough m 
Aurangzeb's reign to affect the general 
history of his Empire, though they had 
progressed considerably towards the end 
of it, but a new and for the time a 
much more menacing power had come 
into existence in 1659, 7®^ after 

he assumed impenal authority The 
old MaharSshtra (Rashtrakuta) Hindu 
power of the Deccan once again 
appeared in the form of the Marathas 
under the able Sivaji, who was the 
son of Sahuji Bhonsla, a soldier of 
fortune and a fiefholder under the 
Bijapur kingdom m the Deccan He 
afterwards became one of the greatest 
generals and military and cml adminis 
trators of Indian history Snaji began 
*rew iKe ereai capital of Calcutta aoncxing tcmtory from Bijapuc, 

and before his death m 1680 he had acquired practical supremacy for his people over all Western 
India But he had done much more He had created the Maratha nation as the champion of 
Hinduism 

After Sivaji’s death, Aurangzeb succeeded in getting possession of the remaining Musalman kingdoms 
of the Deccan, Bijapur and Golkonda but the Maratha power was ever becoming more efficient and the 
Fmperor’s religious policj had destroyed the efficiency of his owm unwieldy armies, and thus the now 
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JOB CHARNOCK FOUNDING CALCUTTA 1690 


wKicK Kc Kad I 


r Job CharnocU 5xc 
and daub factory or 
'Count of troublcf b 


the 


Catcu 


: banks of the Husli from 
on the Brtliak and native 
In 1690 he relumed to 
and scrambled up the mud 
ut out of which eventuaffr 



very aged man of eighty nine was forced into retirement and death at Aurangabad not far from 
whicli he lies buried at Khufdabad m an unhonoured grave in contrast to that of his great pre- 
decessor Akbar which is stiJl honoured by Hindu and Muhammadan alike After the death of 
Aurangzeb (1707) the history of India is much concerned with the doings of the tliree great 






N In pu • deyelcei In procMi en v> ih ren ap run (hrouth A»n«n Jnun the eeremeny n! peth nr Jntnnnalh nfier Kit inirteulaut 

ihrir toncuet in honour nl MtKjilev (S vn> nrr vel el Sertmpore tn en* n tK> trem CulUck 

Brahman ministers of the ineffective successors of Sivaji at Poona better known to history b> tlieir 
Persian title of Peshwa (leader) 

The condition of India for the ne\t fifty years was just chaos wth ' hell let loose at times m places 
Nominally there was sovereigntj at Delhi but there ms no phjsical empire norweretliereanj emperors 
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that ruled The political history of the time resolves itself into tlid varying struggles of local peoples 
and personages for soacrcign poucr and the nse of new States and at horities Out of the general 
mel6e certain important powers and personages emerged llius tlien 0 two foreign invaders 

ly. In 1739 Nadir Shall 


llius tlien 

who for a brief while wrote their names large on the page of Indian I 
the famous Afgh'in usurper of the Persian throne swooped down < 
notorious massacre there ctrricd off an immense treasure and last 
with him hundreds of skilled artisans Ninc-ytTirs later (1748) lii 
I— r I I ■- Shah 
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the' black hole 18 h JUNE 1756 

The Black Hole waa ihe name ol a guard room lock up uaed for refractory told era of the 
garr eon of old Fort W II am In Calcutta In 1796 Suraiu ddaula (he yeuog and wor hleea 
aucceaaor of h a grandfather the great Al vard Khan V error of Bengal attacked Cateutta 
and drove out the Engl ah except H6 who were confined fora whole n ght n the Black Hole 
wh le Suraju ddaula alept All hut twenty three d ed ol heal and thirst The sepoy guard 
poate outs de the barred window amused themaelves hy ostenlaliousir pour nc out water 
and dr nk ng it before the eyes of the sufferers 


iDcllii ind committed the 
but not least took away 
ccssor in Persia Ahmad 
vurrini founder of the Dur 
r’mi (Abd ih) dynasty of Afglnni 
stln invaded the Panjab and an 
nc\ed it In 1756 he repeated 
tlic sack of Delhi disappearing 
with his plunder e\cept for inter 
mittcnt raids into the Paniab and 
did one important though unmten 
tional service to India by defeating 
tlic Marltlus in 17G1 at Panipat 
Among the Indian Muhammadans 
kingdoms were set up m Bengal 
and Oudli the Rohilla Afghans 
made themselves independent in 
Rohilkhand north of the Ganges 
and m the Deccan a new power 
which still exists arose m 1723 
when a Turkomin noble Chin 
kilich Kliln better known as Asaf 
J'ih [^became independent as the 
Nizlm of Haidaribad near the 
older Deccan capital of Golkonda 
Meanwhile the Sikh Ivhalsa or 
military Order had become a poll 
tical confederation and began to 
ravage the Panjab and set up petty 
principalities And lastly the 
Hindu Maratfils liad rapidly made 
tliemselves into an important In 
dian power under the great Peshwa 
B V] 1 R 10 and by 17G0 had possessed 
an empire which extended from the 
Himalayas to Mysore But in 1761 
on the historic field of Panipat 
Alimad Sh ih Durrani and his Mu 
hammaclan illies utterly defeated 
the Marathas and broke the power 
of the Pesliw ts leaving it to the 
Holkars of Indur the Gaikwars 
(Gayakwad) of Baroda theSindhias 
of Gv%ahor and the now extinct 
Bhonsl IS of Nagpur all families 
of humble Maratha origin to revive 
the power of their nation for a 
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THE BATTLE OF PLASSE'i 2U4 JUNE 1757 
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Al the end ef I7S6 Cl ve • rived n CeleuHe from M«dra« to ovenee ihe proceed n«» of Suraiu ddauls Hkom Ke defeated in February 
of 1797 at Dum Dum Thereupon Sura u ddaula >nv ted (he a d of the Freneh al Chaodernagerr wh ch Cl ve raplured He fliiaJli’ rauled 
ike all ed fercea at Plaaaey near Kai mbaiar on the 2) d ef June 17)7 agalnel enonT>oua edde Sureiu ddaula who ehewed great coward ee 
on ik a eceaa on fled and waa aoen afterwarda murdered By ih a v clorg Cl ve made p«»t ble ike Br »k Emeura a lad a 


while With the help of an army thoroughlj organized and armed on the European model of the time 
The Marathas of course sacked the unfortunate Delhi but they did much more harm than this 
Their rule included the levy of a hea\j tribute (sardesmukht) and the extraction of the chauth 
nominally a land tax of a fourth of the land re\enue as the price of forbearance from ravage but m 
reality a temble blackmail extorted at odj times whenever practicable The ascendant} of the 
JIarathds was indeed a national terror and meant the impoverishment of all but themselves and 
the increase of power for that section of the Brahman caste to which the Peshvvas belonged 

Indefinite and often indiscriminate authontj exerted by the Marathas the Sikhs and the 

Sluhammadan States of Oudh Bengal and the Deccan describes the state of India when jet 

another power the British arose vvbich was destined to imperial swi} on a larger scale than 
any that had ever been known before In the seventeenth and eighteenth centimes England 
Holland France Denmark Scotland Spam Austria and Sweden all made bidp for the sea 
borne trade between India and Europe "vbut of these onlj the companies establibhed bj England 
Holland and France rOse to any position of importance The Dutch arnved before the Englisfi 
the English East India Company being formed in order to compete with the Dutch monopoly 
of the trade and all through the sexenteenth century there was a long continued struggle bctwi en 
them for the command of the sea borne trade from which they ousted the Portuguese in 1658 
This rivalry continued till ]ust before the final triumph of the Bntish in India over all oilier 
Europeans The Bntish Fast India Company had several English rivals until the time of Charles 11 

(1660-16S5) whose five charters gave it rights of rule and after various v icissitiitks it wis 

endowed with political power by Parliament in 1708 The French first came into India is rivals of 
the British w ith the Compagme des Indes in i66^ and for a long while there was a most serious struggle 
between them for supremacy culminating m the final defeat of the French in 17111 is the result of wan* 
of backing and intelligent interest at home The brave and capable I rcnch Ici/)/rs m fh< I ast left a 
great legacy behind them in the form of many permanently valuable points in idmiiiislration and 

t} 
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THE ACTION BETWEEN THE FRENCH AND THE ENGLISH OFF PULO AOR IN 1804 
At tKe nn nc e( the nin«l<enth century Nspoleon iKe buibenr of iKc Br t eh In Ind a and h • inirlfuea were tke caui« oF a treat 
alruEsle In 1804 tke akipa ol ika Frenek aquadron (in ike lorei ound under Admiral Linoia were routed ky tke Eait Ind a Company a 
Ind amen under Commodore (S r Natkan ell Dance off Pulo Aor an laland in tke Siraita of Malacca 

tCTchmg the Bntisli trading communit> the importnncc in the then c\isting conditions in India of empire 
in order to make trade succeed 

The first attempts of the Bntisli Companj at ittaining practical political power in India were an 
unsucctssful armed resistance* undertal cn with the sanction of James II in 1686 against encroachments 
on the part of Shayista KIi in uncle of Aurang/Cb and Viceroy of Bengal and a successful blockade of 


Surat in 1690 which 
brought Aurangrtb 
much occupied else 
where to terms In 
1696 Fort William was 
built at Calcutta and 
trading went on quietly 
there until 1736 when 
Surquddaula t li e 
graceless Vicero3 of 
Bengal attacked Cal 
cutta inflicting on the 
Furopean survivors the 
horrors of the Black 
Hole a military guard 
room lock up where one 
hundred and fort> six 
prisoners “were confined 
m one room during a 
hot July night while 
the Viceroy slept Only 
twenty three came out 
of it alive Revenge was 
however soon forth 
coming from Madras m 
the person of a great 
man Robert Clive who 
had already become 
famous Whth a ver> 
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THE TOMB OF JAHANARA BECAM AT DELHI 

J«k«na» B<K.m one of the dauchtcre of Sksk Jekan tene 

model of Mukammadoo womanhood and fil al devot on Ske d < 
1680 and waa buried neo Deth n accordance w h her w It 
out a tomb over her Lck no one acal er over my irave any 
kut verdure for aucH beef becomea the aepulchre of one who k 
humble m nd The rail nsa round her arave are amons tke : 
known examples of p creed marble work 


small force Clivc badly 
defeated Surlju ddaula 
at Dum Dum near Cal 
cutta and m the follow 
mg 3 car (1757) routed 
him at tlie famous battle 
of Plassey (Pahsi) near 
Murshulabid which led 
to Ills death and the 
placing of his uncle 'Mir 
Jifir on the Viceregal 
throne as the candidate 
of the British Compan3 
Thus did the British 
begin to rule and soon 
ifterwards a quarrel 
with the new Viceroy 
m 1759 backed b3 the 
Dutch led to the end 
of Dutch power m India 
• 75 ^ Five years later m 176-4 
Sir Hector Munro gained 

or/ a a great Victory at Buxar 

over the forces of the 
Mughal Emperor Shah 
ded n Alam and in 1765 there 
Inytki'n* followcd tlic formal 
0 k.d e British occupation of 
le fine.i ggjjgal Bihar Orissa 
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THE TRIAL OF WARREN HASTINGS 1768 

Wa en Hail nc* he 6 i Gave nor General 1774 I78S waa w ih Ci vc ike lauodc of ihe 8 ih Emp e n Ind a bu du nt h < 
admin a a an he made many enem «• On h i re remeni he waa pu aued by hem w h e« raerd nary raneaor wh eh led lo a a1 
befa e Pa 1 amen lai ng n oe yeare (1786 179$) He waa aequ ed on all ehartea bu race ved no ewa d wha ever for h a macn Been 

and part of Oudh by grant from tlie Emperor In this year Clive who had gone to England 
m 1760 returned for a short while dunng which he introduced real imperial sway for the 
Company and by raising the pay of public servants to a reasonable amount aimed at purity 
of conduct and loyalty of service m India To the efforts of this one individual then are 
to be traced first the origin of British empire m India by his victory at Plassey and secondly 
the beginnings of the British system of administration In 1767 Clive left India ill only to be 
bitterly attacked by malignant calumny in England and to end Ins life by his own hand in 
1774 Courageous resourceful indomitable of will a born general and a far seeing statesman 
in the words of the final judgment of Parliament upon Ins worl he rendered great and 
meritorious service to his country Clives rule was followed by five years of mismanagement 
by incompetent and dishonest officials m whose time occurred in 1770 one of the worst famines 
on record To them succeeded another great man Warren Hastings as Governor General in 1774 
Meanwhile in the south there occurred a life and death struggle between the French and the English 
Dupleix the able Governor of the French settlements at Pondicherry had devised the policy of inter 
vening in native politics captured Madras m 1746 and earned on war against the British till 1754 when 
his mappreciative masters in France recalled him and left a really great man to die in poverty and 
disappointment After this the Bntish became predominant in the Carnatic and the French m the 
Deccan By 1756 De Bussy a capable French official had taken possession of the ‘Northern Circars 
south of Orissa and instituted a form of administration still used in part by the Bntish Government 
but by the folly of his superior Lally all his work was destroyed at the battle of Wandiwash near Arcot 
m 1760 and French power disappeared from India m 1761 except in so far as French officers and 
adventurers of note were able to harass Bntish armies by capable leading of those of native rulers until 
their final destruction by Lord Lake in 1803 

The year 1761 saw the destruction of the Maratha Empire the disappearance of French rule in India 
and at the same time the rise of a new temporary power m the south Haidar All an illiterate 
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Muhammadan ofiiccr in the service of the Hindu kingdom of Mysore, one of those to survive the ruin of 
the Vijayanagar Empire, and a man of remarkable energy, power of work, resource and general capacity, 
made hini'.elf master of tlie country owing to the weakness of the Marathas after tlieir defeat at Panipat 
by Ahmad Shah Durrani. In 1769 he was a serious menace to tlie British at Madras, and it was not 
until 17S0 that he was beaten by Sir Eyre Cootc, to die unsubdued, how ever, in 1782, but acknowledging 
the coming power of the British in pathetically prophetic terms Thus, when Warren Hastings was 
called to go\ern, the English were in actual power over a considerable portion of India, and were 
alone among the European peoples in having any foothold in the country. 

All the great Mughal Emperors, from Babar downwards, were men of cultured taste, which showed 
itself in literature, architecture, and the arts generally, and because their work is the most recent, the 
remains are nowadays the best preserved in India, and the most widely rcnownecl oi’cr the world. The 
influence of the Mughal architecture h foreign, as these rulers brought the Persian style of the sixteenth 
century with them : at first modified by the ideas of the Indians employed as builders* and subsequently 
by the introduction of Italian stone-inlay. Tlicir buildings arc, however, among the most beautiful in 
the world in any style, and remarkable indeed, from Akbar's tomb to his father, HumayOn, at Delhi, 
and his buildings at Fatelipur STkri, to Sli.llqalian's great masterpiece, the Taj at Agra, and his superbly 
magnificent palace at Delhi Like their architecture, the literature of the Mughals w'as mainly Persian, 
so much so that some of the most famous works in that language were composed in India under their 
influence. But under them was initiated a new' literature, which promises to be of permanent value and 









LORD CORNWALLIS RECEIVING THE SONS OF TIPU SAHIB AS HOSTAGES 1792 
Tipu Sal*<b (1782 1799). ihe traubloome >uccc.,or cf H«dar Alt ol My«or« 'c.med on o detultorr war In iKe NUdro 
OKorntt the Engti.h (or many year. In 1790 he attached Ttavaneore. which induced the Governor General Lord Cornwalli. 
held In per.on Tlpu Sahib wa» aubdoed (or the time heina and In 1792 (lod to pay a heavy Indemnity giving hia .on* a. 
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to go down to posterity as one of tlie most important of the world The roUj^h lingua franca of tiic camp 
Urdu has been transformed into the highly polished and cultivated literary tongue now Inown as 
Hindustani in which have been and are still being produced works of general importance and reputation 
in every branch of studj esthetic and practical 

Perhaps no one fact shows tlie effect on popular domciitic affairs of tlie general influence of the Mughal 
Sovereignty and of the cliaos at its latter end more than the state to which religion was reduced among 
the people under its sway No prosely tizing by force or otherwise was able to turn them as a whole from 
their ancient faith and tliey remained essentially Hindu but after the days of the tolerant Akbar the 
indifferent Jahangir the unstable Sluhjalun at first tolerant and then intolerant and the sympathetic 
Dara Shikoh no teacher or reformer of note arose until long afterwards m the days when the Pax 



THE FINDING OF THE BODY OF TIPU SAHIB AT SERlNGAPATAM 1799 


The iou h and la< My>o e W. 1a> ed exa Ir xvo man ha and an he 4 |e of Ap I 1799 Se ngapa am he la esa of T pu Sah h 
ihe u oF Myaa c waa a o m d by Gene al Ba d n aeven m nu ea T pu h mael he ne Ic tied n he h ea h n he wa I Myao e waa 
handed ha k o he H ndu Wadeya dynaa y wh h a II ha da 

Britannica became established Tulsi Das the great poetical teacher of salv ation by faith died in i6’3 
and Dadu the deistic follower of Kabir the last to found a sect (Dadupanthi) of anv consequence died 
in 1603 After them indeed the sects and divisions of Hinduism lived on m places but only after a 
fashion under repression and discouragement and the result was this Scholarship sank lo \ and a 
coarse ignorant ritualism was the rule covering a grossly immoral idolatry with all its worst features 
on the “surface immolation of widows hook swinging ascetic torture and so on This was the Hinduism 
of the first dav s of Bntish rule and that which greeted the earlier English residents in the country and is 
described in their records a very different form of religion from that which had gone before and that 
which was to come afterwards and to exist m our o vn time 

Since the Mughal days the dominating influence on the people s daily life has been that of the British 
and its present trend is largely due to the direction given it by the great Robert Clive One of his 
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Jl^/eriiiioi /] [Tl r '■e rei ir^ o/Slale for /ndhi 


LORD WELLESLE\ REVIEWING HIS BODYGUARD AT BALIGAN} NEAR CALCUTTA ISOj 
The Marquee* o( Welleilcy the cider brolher of (he Duke ol \%cll nclon ininued a decidedly forward pel ey a* Governor General(l798 
Id03) and under h m were ohlained In varlou* part* of Ind a a Jooc aer e* of vicCone* over nat ve itate* reault oe xn a freal exten* on of 
Bril ah territory Thia wa« d alaateful to the Director* of the Eaat Ind a Company and he waa recalled in 1805 

lasting services to his countrymen and tint which brought Tbout the subsequent attack, on him was his 
enforcement of the principle that honesty is the best policy m all public administration The principle 
adopted bv the Company m his day was to give grotcsquelj inadequate salaries and to allow pnvate trade 
within the limits of the country to make up for them probablj on the anticipation that servants so far 
beyond control would in any case peculate It led to all sorts of evil to demoralized habits of unhmited 
peculation both from the Company and from the natives high and low and to endless m'^ubordination 
for, when once a man had acquired a pnvate estate under the terms of his employment dismissal had 
no terrors for him and he proceeded to act for his own advantage in successful defiance of his masters 
It led also to continuous bickering and trouble between the Company and their servants But though 
in the records of the times the average Englishmen in India in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
are not revealed to us as men of a high class of character or mental attainments their leaders were 
wonderfully acute men of business and judges of those with whom they liad to deal carrying on success 
fullj a large trade under e\traordmar> difficulties of financing and merchanting Their account system 
was at first bad and so arranged as to pr< vide opportunities for hiding peculation until Streynsham Master 
considerably discouraged it by a new and more correct method of book keeping m 1678 thereby rendering 
a service to India the effects of which are felt to this day 

The Company s servants ltd isolated and not very elevated lives as a rule and much of their time 
was taken up with undignified quarrelling among themselves but many of them nevertheless acquired 
a knowledge of the natives their habits religions customs and history which, though not by any means 
accurate was much to their credit considering their opportunities for literary study There is a point 



THE BATTLE OF KIRW 1817 

In 1317 Bail Rao the Peahwa ql Poona and ah cl ol the Maratha confedcrac7 thoucht he had an opportun (y oF deatroy ng Bt tiah 
influence et Poona and after much ntr gue Finally aitaclced and deatroyed tike Bril ah Reaidency there The a tuat on wa* aaved hy the 
deapalch of a email force from Bombay which cut rely routed the huge Maralha army at Kirk near Poona Twelve day* later Ball Bao 
aurrendered and the Pcahwaa d aappeared a* Ind an ruler* 








t pf «!•/ r h IT l-\ 

MLLACERS BURNING THEMSELV ES TO AVOID THE PINDHARIS ISIf 

Tlie P ndhar f >v« e bod tt of maraud ns nu lawa compoaed ol all <aa aa and claaaca avh ch aruia cut of t oublea lollowint civ tKa 
dca h of Auranticb In 1707 A con u y la a lhair ravataa In Con ral India wo o ao cruol nnd acva e hat lha nkab an a of viholo vlllataa 
ancr Head tkamaalraa and tlia w vaa and <S Idran by fire ra bar tKan allow be at or to fall In o ike Iraeboo a a handa Tk a I d to ll a f 
lo alkie aupp era on In ISIS under Lo d M n a 


BKITISN RO/C {from 177 ^) 

THE PULE or THE FAST INDiV COMPVNV ( 1774 — 1838 ) 

THE CHILDHOOD OF A COVFRNMENT 

The <^\stcm mitiatcil b\ Cli\c vml ktj t up till the formal cvtabh^ihment of Briti h impernl power in 183S 
%ns iJnt tilt Fnipcrnr reipicil but the Bntislj East India Companv ruleil wherever iti ternton 

extended So tint from lii time onwnrds the Emperors max bt icnored i.'r fvctorti m the Government 
of Imli i though bv n political fiction ill tlic Governors Gtnenl hcl 1 swaj in their mme 

W irrcn Hastinc'; wis the first Governor General of Bntnh Indn (1774-1783) and wis d Idwritch 
selcclcd b\ the Directors of the Comptnv to put an end to the im rule of Clives succes-'Ors *n office 
bcciu e be wts i strong mm with 1 hiRb reputation for ibilitv and integritv who hil lon^ -tcteil witli 
di-^retion in the Compun s cctmcc He justified hi stlection b\ lijmg tl c foundilions of the exi ting 
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system of idmimstmtion m Indn ind checking the encroachments of the Marith is of whom a menacing 
Confederacy iiad arisen Hastings worked under evtnordnnry difiiculties as he was in conflict with 
his High Court and constantly and delibcratclj hampered by his colleagues In 178^ his stormy and 
effective career in India came to an end and on his departure lie was attacked with extraordinary 
rancour owing to partv politics it home impeached and subjected to an undignified trial in 1786 
which dragged on for nmc years until his acquittal m 179^ He was a great Englishman inflexible 
patient imperturbable far seeing and an untiring worker generous amiable and refined as a private 
gentleman though somewhat arrogant and intolerant of opposition m lits public career 



In 1784 Pitts India Act con 
firmed all re d power to tlieCrown 
while It lift patronage to the Com 
panv and a special Act permitted 
the Governor General to overrule 
his Council a power that Ha'^tings 
ought to Jiavc liad It was under 
these conditions that Lord Corn 
walhs {1786 1791) succeeded Has 
tings He performed two famous 
acts One was the Permanent 

Settlement of the land revenue in 
Bengal (1793) a benevolent 
measure designed to create a race 
of great landowners of the British 
type and it the same time to pro 
tect tlic interests of tenants It 
effected neither but it benefited 
Bengal at the expense of other 
provinces The other was liis ]udi 
cial Code vvhicli though defective 
in many important respects is the 
foundation of the existing Indian 
system of administering justice 
Cornwallis wis followed by his 
trusted friend and colleague Sir 
John Shore (Lord feignmouth 
1793-98) who initiated a dis istrous 
policy of non intervention in native 
affairs which was fortunately for 
England reversed by 1 ts successor 
Lord Wellesley (1798 iSoj) the 
elder brother of the Duke of Wei 


hngton then serving in Madras as Colonel Arthur Wellesley Wellesleys aim was the supremacy 
of the British people over all India He began by the foundation of a British force to be maintained 
by the Nizim causing the destruction of Tipu Sahib at Seringapatam under Lord Hams in 1799 
and the restoration of the old Hindu dynasty of Mysore under British suzerainty a most important 
series of acts as it broke the Maratha power and destroyed all chance of the French ascendancy 
which Napoleon had planned through the agency of native chiefs Then followed war with the 
Marathas ending m their total defeat in 1803 at Assaye (Asai) near Aurangibad by the Did e of 
Wellington the victories of Lord Lai e m Hindustan proper and the final disappearance of the 
French commanders de Boigne Perron Filoze and others who had helped the Marathas not as mere 
adventurers but as capable military leaders of large ideas and of a magnificent if somewhat toplofty 
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THE CAVALCADE OF RAJA DI^AN SINGH AT AAIRITSAR IN 1829 
Dhyan Sinih Deem w«( the younfcr br«lh«r el Culeh S«>th ol Jammu etierweidi the firii Mehereja el Kethmir He wee in the 
employ el Ranjil Sinih el (he Penleb end alter hie patron a death heeame the (Kiel mininetrr of hie eueceeeere Mev.ee finally aiiaiiinaled 
in I84J an act which led lo a eeriee of palace murdere extraordinary even In the hlelery el India 

Style of liAing Out of tlie welter of all tlui fighting aro<io Great Britain as the paramount power in 
India This was WcllcslcN s political achievement, but it was too much for tlic unimaginative Govern* 
ment at homo, winch, after worrjing him, rcsohed to rc\crse liis policv by one of non-intervention, 
a hno of action that, hhe all political timidity brought misery to India and much further war 

The wliole of the succeeding term of office of Lord Mmto {1S07--13) was spent m resisting tiie non- 
mtcncntion policy and demonstrating its futility in the then conditions of India, and in combating 
French designs under Napoleon In his time too there were many outrages in Central India by the 
Pmdhans armed lawless plunderers of all castes and classes, who arose in large bodies under chiefs 
during the century of local mismle that followed on the death of Aurangzeb in 1707 Along the 
frontiers there were serious encroachments by the Gurkhas of NCpil m the North and by the Burnians 
in the East And all the while there was a liavuitiiig fear of the Trench everywhere and trouble 
in Persia and Kabul, on account of the action of the Czar Alexander I m consequence of the Treaty 
of Tilsit, when he and Napoleon di\ided the whole world between them with a sublime ind'fference 
to the interests of all other States In the North West the great Ranjit Singh, the Lion of tlie Panjab, 
as head of one of the Sikh clans {w»s<t/s) had made himself master of tlie whole of that country , but 
Jlinto obliged him to sign a treaty of " perpetual amity between the British Government and the State 
of Lahore ’ at Amritsar in iSog, a compact to which he carefully vadhored until his death thirty years 
later m 1839 Thus did the non intervention policy of the Home Government lead immediately to 
incessant trouble all over India, and eventually to the increase of British authority Later on, it 
caused much further trouble, as the next Govemor-Generil Lord Hastings (1813-23), was forced to 
spend most of bit. time in serious war, and achieved much Lord Hastings successor. Lord Amherst 
(1823-8), famous on Ins appointment for having conspicuously upheld British prestige in China, was 
another Governor-General who "sought peace and found war" His mam acliicaement, after a 
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campaign not \\ell conducted on the whole, was the Mnexation of Assam, Arakan and Tena^senm, as 
the result of resisting the aggressions of the Alompra (Alaungphaya) dynasty of Burma On his 
departure the Sikhs of the Panjab and the Amirs of Sind were the only independent Natue States left 
in India 1 

After Amherst came another personality that performed great services for India, Lord William 
Bentinck (182S-35), the most peaceful of rulers, who^e energies were mainly devoted to internal 
improv ement He toured all ov er the country, extending to other parts of the country the Madras 
system of leasing lands direct to the peasantry {ryotitarree) He commenced the long crusade against 
female infanticide, prohibited sah (1S29), making the immolation of widows a criminal offence for all 
participants, and he suppressed thuggee {ikagi), a waddy organised system of strangling travellers bv' 
gangs of armed highwaymen He threw open judicial and executive appointments to the natives of 
the country’, and introduced wath the help of Macaulay the teaching of English, making it '' the official 
and literary language " of India The mere enumeration of his chief measures is suflicient to show how 
much the India of to day owes to his personal efforts Among«t his services was the foundation of 
the '■ Overland Route to England, itd the Red Sea and Suez, by utilizing the then novel application 
of steam power on the sea Shortly after his departure Sir Charles (Lord) Metcalfe introduced the 
freedom of the press then wholly European, a measure that has been attended with v ary mg success 
n regard to the natue press which has since sprung up 
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In 1S33 the Comp^n^ b) a 
new charter ceased to exi«;t is a 
commercial bodj and became 
mcrelj an adjunct of the mechanism 
of imperial administration the 
Go\ernment of India bein^ em 
pow ered to legislate A careful 
survey of the Company s admims 
tration w hile the Court of Directors 
held swaj will show that it w is not 
competent to deal with the imperial 
problems involved m the acquisi 
tion of power and that India 
accrued to the Briti^i Crown in 
consequence of the efforts of the 
loval representatives of the nation 
abroad in spite of persistent dis 
couragement on the part of the 
directors Thev pcrpetuallj inter 
fered with their strv ants and verj 
often mistakenU thc\ constantly 
recalled and dismissed those who did them eminentlv good service and tlicy seldom grasped the 
political situations with winch they were confronted 
on the initiative of the men on the spot rather than 
bv the guidance of their official superiors at home 
The careers of the ne\t three Governors General 
I ords Aucl land Ellenborough and Hardingt 
(1837 48) working under the revised system mav 
be best taken together All Lord Auckland s time 
(1837 42) was filled up with combating the bugbear 
of Russian aggression consequent on the extension 
of the dominion and influence in Central Asia of 
the C^ar Nicholas I the opponent of the British 
and their allies in the Crimean War This brouglit 
on the disastrous campaign in \fgiunistan ending 
m till destruction of the forces sent to K ibul in 1842 
and the recall of the Governor General His sue 
cessor the impetuous Lord Ellenborough {184'’ 44) 
commenred with repairing the damage done to 
British prestige in Afghanistan and followed it up 
with the annexation of the territories of the Amirs 
of Sind on account of their attitude during the \fgh in 
Wars But his operations \iere not skilfuIK con 
ducted and he too was recalled To him sue 
coeded i distinguished general of the Peninsular 
Wars 1 Orel llardingc (1844 48I a man of peace like 
his two predecessors who ln<l to spend Ins time in 
war with the political successors 0/ Ranjit Singh in 
the Pan] lb Ranjit Singhs deatli m 1S39 gave 
occision for a senes of pihce murders and general 
amrcliv extriordimrv even in the annals of India 


India Ins indeed been won for England and held 



THE BURMSC OF A WIDOW SATO 

TKe bu nine of Mrldow* >vi K the boJ f% oF tbr t hutE>An^« o 
common s»ract Cr omonc crrtoln code* ol H ndui ll ofTcUHi' 
problbi cd l>< Lord Wiliam Hen nek n tS29 and 

aupcKcracd aoon al er^a d« Women perlo med ibU oct of 

devo on vre e called ear iKolv 
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THE BRITISH ARNn ENTERI^C THE BOLAN PASS 


and finallj Ins widow Rani Jmdan 
mother of Dalip (Dhuleep) Singh his 
last successor then a boy was led to 
induce the armed nation she could not 
control to attack the British outposts at 
Ferozcporc (Firozpur) After a war 
including 60% oral famous battles the 
Sikli forces were routed at Sobraon 
on the Satlu] near Ferozepore and a 
British regcncN was set up under Sir 
Henry Lawrence at Lahore in 1846 
In the midst of all these struggles Gulab 
Singh the hereditary Dogra chief of 
Jammu who fiad possessed himself of 
the neighbouring State of Kashmir and 
had rendered important services to the 
British Government during the war 
with the. Sikhs w Is confirmed m his 
acquired territories The acceptance 
by Lord Hardinge s Government in 
accordance with immemorial Oriental 
custom of seventy five thous'^ud rupees 
paid by GuUb Singh to the Bntish on 
this occasion as pi^hknsh (present on 
appointment) in token of their suzer 
amty has often been virulently enti 
cizcd as the Sale of Kashmir 

After Hardinge came a truly great 
man Lord Dalliousie {1848 5 ^) 
crowded into his short Id® of forty 
eight years an astonishing amount oi 
work of the first order Like his pre- 
decessors he expected to rule in peace 
but the Sikhs revolted and after the 
memorable battles at Chilian"iil^ on the 


TKe F Bt Afghan War IS36 184^ arooc out of he Ru«b an aca e wh h had ta 
o e n n the d v i on of ihe world b Napoleon and Alexander 1 of Rubb a between 
themselveB AF e Napoleon a death n 18^1 the Roar an# coot nued he r dee gna on 
Pert a and Ind a The Bolan b the ft at of he paaBe* be ween S ltd and Ind a 


Jhelum and at Gujrat m 1849 were 
so completely beaten that the Panjab 

was annexed and thereafter so managed 


that within three years a Sikh battalion was fighting for the British Government in Burma and the 


general body of the Sikhs supported it loyally in the great Mutiny of eight years later (1857) 
further aggression on the part of the Burmese king brought on a well conducted war which ended in the 


annexation of Pegu Dalhousie was firmly convinced of the advantage of Bntish rule to the inhabitants 


of India owing to the conspicuous mismanagement and misrule of so many of the princes since the 
adoption by Lord Wellesley of the system of treaties with native rulers m subordinate alliance He 
sought to overcome this eval by enforcing the doctrine of lapse by which a childless ruler created 
or revived by the Bntish Government could not pass on his sovereignty by the adoption of an heir from 


amongst his relatives according to the ordinary Indian practice Under the application of this doctrine 
several Maratha and other States passed to the Crown and much territory came under direct British 
sway But the contemporary annexation of Oudh for persistent misgovernment to an appalling 
extent was carried out in consequence of orders from home issued against Dalhousie s advice as to 


the wisdom thereof and another grievance of the time that the notorious Nana Sahib of Bithur near 



Cawnpore, adopted son of the last Pfsbwa of Poona, who died in 1851, was unjustly deprived of a 
compensatory pension, was without any foundation m fact The policy of lapse,” however necessary 
politically at the time of its application is nevertheless contrary to Indian ideas of the just rights of 
possessors of property, and was withdrawn by Lord Canning m 1863, to the great relief of the rulers of 
Native States 

Dalhousie's activities w ere endless m all directions He steadily built on the foundations of his 
predecessors and made Jlodem India He upheld the mtegfrity of the independent Native States, 
reorganized the Army and Civil Service created many of the e\istmg State Departments, and 
inaugurated public instruction on the basis of the celebrated dispatch of Lord Halifax as Secretary of 
State for India, often called the Education Charter (1854), which established universities and colleges, 
with State aided English and vernacular schools m all districts But the incessant labours undertaken 
by Dalhousie were too much for his bodily health and he returned to England physically an object for 
commiseration, only to die a few years later in i860 In his time the patronage of the Civil Service 
was wnthdrawn from the Directors and the appointments to it were thrown open to public competition, 
a momentous change of system, the time forjudging the full import of which has not yet come Soon after 
his departure an equally momentous change was made m the Government of India as the result of the 
Mutiny of 1857, whereby the country passed from the rule of the East India Company, and empire therein 
directly to the Crown under \ iceroys in 1858 

In the course of an extremely rapid historical survey it i& impossible to mention even by name the very 
many loyal and capable men. European and natne of al! classes and de-^criptions, who ungrudgingly 
and mdefatigably performed yeoman service for the Governors General in building up the British Indian 
Empire m all its aspects, and thus made possible the attainment of their great aims But though the 
epoch of the Governors General was necessarily one of strife and confusion, inseparable from the 
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THE HAREM CARRIAGE OF THE LAST KING OF DELHI 1857 

B»K»dur Sh»l> iKe U*t «ilol«f Mu»Kai Emperor come lo hw oemWonce ol on «mp re <i> 1817 and woe iKe nominal kint oJ Delhi duf 
ihe Mutiny He wai after>varda tried and depored /or hie complicifr thoreio, <a Jfl57 and Snallr d ed •• a pntontl In Raorooo. 

• infle hulloek cart accompan ed by one raeinf camel ahowa Kw low had iailcii the alate which the ireat Mu»hal Emperera malnulned 
their (amiliea in the daya ol their pyoaperity 
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THE DEFEAT OF TANTJA TOPt BEFORE CAWNPORE 
Inmed «l«ly jiher t>i« C»vjnpor« w«« r«««up «d bjr S r Henry Hnveieck and made »Ke 

bate of the firti r«1 ef of Lueknow \^h le the bulk of the Brl eh foreea were there Cawnpore waa 
bra C|ed by TanI a Top the mott capable of the mol neua leadeta who war bnally defea ed by S r 
Col n Campbelt on the 6lh December 1857 


imposition of Western 
autlionty on an Eastern 
population the efforts of 
those who laboured under 
them rapidly began to take 
effect The introduction 
of Western teaching in 
ventions and arrange 
mcnts the action of 
Christian ideas moral and 
social expounded by able 
and earnest teachers by 
word of mouth and by 
literature the cntical 
examination of native re 
iigious and historical tradi 
tions bv competent West 
I rn scholars the spectacle 
of Western methods of 
philanthropj m the care 
of the sick the famine 
stricken the ignorant the 
outcast and the down 


trodden the equal administration of justice the strict toleration of creed and faith each had its 
separate effect on the people all the greater for being gradual and imperceptible This was indeed a 
period of Western influence on the popular dailj life in winch arose a new class deeply imbued with 
it the modern educated men of India whose potentialities are onlj now coming into prominence 
though It is the class on which the future of India must largely depend And thus while war and 



discord and actual rebel 
lion against the new order 
of things were m those 
dajs everywhere nfe the 

stead} extension of British 
rule silently produced a 
revolutionary change m 
the native mmd which 
cannot but remain effec 
tive whatever the politi 
cal future may bnng forth 
Even as a lusty child 
forcing its growth through 
all obstacles and vigor 
ously combating all oppo 
sition British control 
brought into India con 
ditions that can never be 
eradicated and through 


THE NANA SAHIB LEAVING LUCKNOW FOR CAWNPORE 

TKc Nana SaK b Ra a of B Kur near Cawnpore ihoush oa ena bly a I end of tbe EnsI sb was 


Storm and stress laid on 
the national character an 


one of »he cK ef fomenleri of the Mul ny In Apr I 1857 he pa d a Ireachcfoua v a I of fr endsh p to Indelible Stamp Of WCStcm 

S r Henry Lawrence at LucUnow shortly before the otitbreaL and auddeitly left that c ty on a pretext 

. 1 1 ... .t B ,h., cnilization 





DEFEAT OF TANTJA TOPI AT JHANSI VINCENT E\RE AT ARA 2na AUGUST 1857 


TKe Ran of JKan* a v ct m of iKe Dactr oe of Lapse to ned V nceM E»ee en routt from Caleutia (o AfUfiabad vr th a batiery 

In iKe Mutiny tv tK Tant a Top and led her troops n person and hear ns of the mul ny at Patna and Ara. d verted Kls I ne of march 

was h lied n bat le at h.otH Sofa 17th June 1855 and isc h creel caJIanlry drove the mul neers Into the Caoiss 
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FHE BRITISH EMPIRE FROM 1858 
rrrr rull of the \iccro\s — ^riic manhood or a government 
When I ord Canning (1856-62) arrived m India ns Go\emor General unrest was universal, andespeciallj 
was this the case in Hindiist in north of the Nerbudda, owing to a natural distrust of the inevitable 



concomitants of European progress 
on the part of the population In 
no\ations such as railways tele 
graphs steamships and education 
on novel lines were in their ultra 
conservativ e eyes all objects of dread 
and upset them as being unorthodox 
But It was in Oudh whence the 
native soldiers m the Bengal Army 
were recruited that the discontent 
was most marked m consequence of 
the ill feeling roused by the recent 
annevation of that province among 
the soldiers and the large landowners 
and their dependents classes that had 
profited by the old bad order of 
affairs Rebelliously inclined leaders 
of the people were well aware of all 
tins and when England while still 
unrccovtred from the military ex 
Inustion follow'ing on the Crimean 
War with Russia {1833-56) became 
involved m wars m Persia and China 
and the home authorities unduly de- 
pleted India of European troops to 
complete their requirements in those 
countries seditious agitators em 
ploy ed by disloyal social leaders 
fancied that their opportunity had 
come So when some unthinking 
military authorities blundered and 
issued cartridges for a newly adopted 
nfle greased with animal fat said to 
be that of cows and pigs to the native 
troops a cry was successfully raised 
that the Europeans contemplated the 
destruction of caste and religious 
customs Hindu and Muhammadan 
alike and the forcible conversion of 


all to Christianity Thereupon the smouldering dislike of the new order of things quickly burst into 


flame and in 1857 practically the whole armyr in Northern India mutinied There was however no 
national rebellion it was military mutiny taken advantage of by malcontents of political standing for 
their own ends There were of course violent convulsions for the time being memorable massacres of 
the white men and their families and friends and much natural retaliation There were also innumerable 


gallant actions m local defence while many reputations were lost and won Revolted Delhi and Lucknow 
had to be besieged and captured and a severe following up of the scattered mutineers was thereafter 



necessirj But it 
^\'ls 'll! o\er in i 
5 ear and m the 
storj of India it is 
historicalK onlj an 
episode with fir 
reaching results 
The practical effects 
of It were the crea 
tion of a perman 
entlj proper proper 
tion between Bntisli 
and Nati\e troops 
in India the final 
disappearance of the 
Muhammadan soie 
reigntj the aboh 
tion of the Com 
pan\ s rule the 
transfer of the 




government directly 
Crown sub 
stituting the Secre 
tarj of State in 
Council for the 
Board of Control on 
taking over the 
lII government and 

^ — last but not least 

practical demon 
stration of the use- 
^ lessness of rebellion 

against the British 
nation The famous 
Queens Proclama 
published 
on November ist 
11^ I j j iSjS appointing a 
fd'hiHerpJn Viccroj and con 

' taming the princi 


X- 




THE VVELL AT CAVVNPORE 18i7 
Or. ikc «ve of ih> >r v.l (I>«k July) of Sr Henry Hoveloek 
Cownporc ikv Bni ik women nnd ck Mceo we e all maeucred n 
and iheir kod ea neat mocnlos tkrown Into ike ne (kbour nc well 


plea on which Her Majesty proposed to rule her Indian possessions In it are manj words of wisdom 
but of them all the following have sunk most deeplj into the native mmd Firmly rely mg oureelv es on 
the truth of Christianity and acknowledging with gratitude the solace of religion we disclaim alike the 
nght and the desire to impose our convictions on any of our subjects These words, expressed the 
principles which guided the policy of another great Indian niler the Muhammadan Emperor Akbar m 
the days of Queen Elizabeth and arc strongly reminiscent of one of the edicts promulgated over two 
thousand vears earlier by the third great ruler of India the Buddhist Emperor “Vsoka His Majesty 








Us [Km n ncO [r* »nTM»o/ alt /a /•Jo 

THE MEETING OF SIR COLIN CAMPBELL VVltH HAVELOCK AND OUTR VM AT LUCKNOW f7 h NOV I«j7 
Tkf M«1 ivy kf^* cut •! Lutkeow on »U JO K M.y 1B>7 ...ci iKe Icy.l «.m«.i. under S r Henry Lnwrence (wkc wn. I Sled on tke 
4 k luly) w»« bee eyed uni I ike ’5 K September when t wn» re nfo eej by Hnveiccic end Ou »m The ueye iKen lee ed uni I ike yerneon 
we* rel eved by Col n C.mpbell on iKe I7lf. Noyember nf e. ko d nnd Icnyeoeil need Syt. ny TKe ih ee eommende i ond ike r . eff. met 
in nn npen epoce under a keavy fire In wh ck Havelock nearly loat kia I fe and acveral n kere were wounded 
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King piyadasi (AsoUn) rc\ crcnces men of Ml sorts uhetlicr nscetics or householders by largesses and 
other modes of sliowing respect 

After the Mutiny nas quelled I ord Canning s time as the first Viceroy was wlioll> taken up m the 
arduous and most difficult task of pacifying the animosities it had aroused and reorganizing the whole 
administration including that of the Army law and finance These tremendous tasl s wore him out 
and he returned to England in 1862 only to die within a month of his reaching it His successor 
Lord Lawrence is rightlj remembered as the saviour of the Panj ib during the Mutiny His admmis 
tration {1864-1869) typically inaugurated the goaemment of India by the Viceroys It created that 
internal peace ever since maintained as the Pa\ Bntanmca and from the date that his rule began fifty 
years ago there has been no war anywhere on the soil of India a state of things hitherto unknown 







LORD CANNING DECORATING LOaAL CHIEFS AT CAWNPORE 3rd NOVEMHER '859 

: Mut ny I e 5 Uh ch cl* unci a number of Raiput and other ch ef* n No hern Ind a remained loyal o (he Enal rh 
K • pol cy oF pac Sea ion Lord Cann ns rnade a tour and revm ded tboae who had done sood lerv cc The mo* ma; 


of (here cerrmon er war a Darbar •< Cawnpo e wren le Rala* of Re a uena ea and Ch Ian were pubi cly honoured 

m Its long drawn out history It also carefully followed up the policy of the steady consolidation of 
the material and moral well being of the people whidi was commenced by Lord Canning and has 
been thoughtfully adhered to by all succeeding Viceroys So that although the events of tlie last half 
century are far too close to us to admit of unbiased review at the present time two points of pol cy 
may safely be called the distinguishing feature of the Rule of the Viceroys the maintenance of internal 
peace and goaernment aimed <brcctly at the promotion of the welfare of tht people 

Incidents of lasting importance have necessarily arisen and each Viceroy has had some special 
difficulty political or administratia c to meet as the principal preoccupation of his brief career Thus 
In lord I ytton s tunc {1S7O-18S0) the Queen of England was formally proclaimed Empress of India 
(/vnisflr t at a magnificent darbar held at Delhi On January 1st 1677 In his time too aggressive 

designs on tlic part of Russian politicians on the north western frontiers again loomed large and 
brought on war with Afghanistan which followed an uncertain course similar to that of 184'’ owing 
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to party politics at home 
and was finally settled by 
Ills successor Lord Ripon 
(iS8o 1884} by just with 
drawing from the country 
In T ord Duffenn s (1884 
1888) day a \erj narrow 
escape from war with 
Russia owing to frontier 
disputes ended in a ma 
terial strengthening of the 
armv and m a large exten 
Sion of strategic frontier 
railways for defensive pur 
poses It also brought 
about the far reaching 
measure of the organiza 
tion of the Imperial 
Service Corps which gave 
the Indian an&tocracj an 


opportunity for a military career and through the native rulers greatly added to the value of the 


Indian troops In Duffenn s time too Upper Burma was annexed owing to the dangerous intrigues 


of the King with foreign European powers The energetic Lord Curzon {1898 1903} moved in 



practicalh every branch 
of the administration and 
managed to excite con 
troversies in all directions 
not excluding his conduct 
of the Coronation (Edward 
VII ) Darbar in 1903 at 
Delhi which even now ex 
cite angry if unreasonable 
passions but his foundation 
of an Imperial Cadet Corps 
for the encouragement of 
native pnnees was a preg 
nant move Lord Jlinto 
(190^ 1910) was occupied 
in coping with sedition 
fomented by the discon 
tented among the newly 
formed educated classes 
encouraged by the sue 
cesses of the Japanese in 
their w ar w ith Russia their 
discontent being largel) 
brought about by the 
system of a. practically 
free higher education which 
produced a highly taught 
national youth devoid 




of the wholesome home influences that build up sound moral character and secure suitable occupation 
in after life Lord Hardinge, grandson of Lord Hardmge the Governor General succeeded m 1910 
He also has had to battle with sedition and unrest but so for the outstanding feature of lusadminis 
tration has been the \ isit to his Empire b> Kii^ George V ns Emperor of India and the transfer of the 
capital from Calcutta back again to Delhi the effect of which cannot become plain for many a long 
jear to come 

Although controlled from England the many able men who hive had the affairs of India in 
hand in subordination to the Viceroys ha\e been no sla\ish imitators of the Home Admimstra 
tion and m many respects the results of their efforts have reached a point towards which the 
deliberations of the supreme power are still only tending notablv m the codification of the laws 



iBljrnUtnxiflhr Wn tigt I, OC 
LORD ROBERTS AT THE ZAMBORAK LOTAL ON THE MARCH FROM KABUL TO KANDAHAr |880 

Alter the d at lUeiwena on the iddO dunne the S^ond Alfflian War country rose find tlte f 

KandaKec w» be. cited Sir Freder <k Robert* ««> font (fom Kabul m rclxF and bt an cxtraordlnarr marcK of 116 m.Ie, tkroutli th 
mounla n* reached Kandabar in tMenty-threc day* 


and the qualification of the magistracy, the postal arrangements the superintendence of the 
revenue and municipal taxation the collection and publication of statistics and the system of irrigation 
and canalization 

The Pax Bntannica and the action of the \ iceregal sy stem of government have not onlj mafle po'^sible 
the growth of \ ast literatures in all the leading languages of the country , but they’ hai e also produced the 
National Movement, a political organization which will «ecure the attention of all future hi^tonans as 
a factor m the making of the Indian people Tins is the product of the work of a Bnti'^h creation, the 
educated classes, a body of men ” marked by’ their English speech great enthusiasm for education passion 
for “^elf government, desire for economic progress new attitude towards women fresh humanitanan 
feeling, and a consciousness that the new India of their dreams cannot be brought in without many 
reforms " Under Bntish ascendancy there has so far been no internal alteration m Hinduism, but it 
has been vitally affected by external influences and as great a change of thought in religion as that 
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produced by the National Jlovement m politics has been silently going on owing to the methods adopted 
by the teachers of Christianity so that the Hinduism of to day is best described as consisting of two 
opposing elements fighting for supremacy a strong tendency towards the absorption of unorthodox 
influences from without combated from within by a \igorous orthodoxy 

Taken all in all the long history of the peoples of India is the story of the effect of a leading principle 
m social life The tendency to act on the assumption of the divine origin of family class or sect is 
present everywhere in the world with its concomitant of as much exclusiveness as environment permits 
It is to be seen m the morganatic marriages and in the arrogation of the divine right of kings and nobility 
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MAP OF THE BABYLONIAN ASSYRIAN AND HITTITE EMPIRES 


DATES OF BABYLONIAN HISTORY 

[N^^Down to Oyusty XVll the dates ue approximate ax the length ot the dynasUet la traditional , (i ) after a king s name indicates 
that )>e was the founder of his dynasty ] 


1 Dysasty 

Date 

Kiic 

Cnite Evests 1 

1 —Dynasty of Opis 

1 (5 kings 99 years) 

1 30J0 

UNZlt/) 

GIMIL SIN 

Its later lungs were probably contemporary «ith UrNma and 
AkuigalotLagash Eaonaturn s conq rests niav have followed 
close of dynasty 

II —Dynasty of Kish 
(8 Joags c 700 years) 

; 2935 

KUBAO (/) 

ZIMVJMR 

Contemporaneous with the patesisoi Lagash from Enannatuirr 1 
to the ill fated ir/ormer Urukagma 

HI— First Dynasty ot Erech | 

(i kins 2} years) : 

1 2825 

L-UGALZAGGISI 

Lugal aagsHi patesi of Umma sacked and burnt 1-agash and 
esUbl sbed hunseU In Crech as king of S Dabylonia 

IV— Dynasty of Alikait 

(I3 kings, ijyyears) 

tSdo 

SKARRUKIN (ft 

NAKAM SIN 

SHARG4N1 SHARRI 

Shamikfo the Sargon of liter frad lion (ounded at tkkad lo 

N Babylonia the first great Semitic dyiiasty estabhshui„ iis 
authority ui h Babylon a in ELirn and uestuards lo bynan 
cuant 

\ —Second Dynasty of Erech 1 
1 (5 kings, *6 years) 1 


UR NIGIN (/> 
UR-SIMkL^ 

1 An unstable dynasty in S Babylonia. | 

1 M— Gutlan Domination 

i 

*375 

UASIRAB 

1 ERKIDU mlR 

TIKIRAN 

1 Tor nianv sears Babylonia was subject to Guti a Semitic state 

1 beyond her eastern front t until Ltukhegal of krech eon 

1 qcicnd Ttnkao iibea Erech anJ br may have shared (he j 

supermacy 1 
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produced by the National Mo\ ement in politics has been silentlj going on owing to the methods adopted 
by the teachers of Christianity so that the Hinduism of to day is best described as consisting of two 
opposing elements fighting for supremacj a strong tendency towards the absorption of unorthodox 
influences from without combated from within by a Mgorous orthodoxy 

Taken all in all the long history of the peoples of India is the story of the effect of a leading pnnciple 
m social life The tendencj to act on the assumption of the dnine origin of family class or sect is 
present everywhere in the world with its concomitant of as much exclusiveness as environment permits 
It IS to be seen m the morganatic marriages and in the arrogation of the divine right of kings and nobility 



THE NIZAM OF HAIDARABAD PAYING HOMAGE AT THE DELHI DARBAR 1911 

K ag Gea ge V a.ad Queea Mary of England wa e cfowncd Etnpecor and Empyesa of lad a a fa I dar&a cou »• Dtih n '9 1 
Du ns the ce emon ea the rulera of the Nat ve S a ea n aucceaa on pa d them pubi c homage led by he aen or ch tf he N ram ol 
Ha darabad n whoae dom n ona are ih een m I on nbab ante 

m parts of Europe and m the half brother to half sister marriages of highly placed personages m many 
parts of the world at all periods of history But wherevts" the idea has existed outside of India it has 
not been of general application In India however it has become the ruling principle of all society 
affecting all religions and all the people whether indigenous or of foreign extraction and the political 
effect has been disastrous For it has prevented the people from combining against a foreign yoke and 
that m spite of obvious physical strength courage and mtellectual capacity Signs are not wanting of 
the ultimate breaking down of this feeling now so long established as to be almost an instinct but so 
far the caste svstem has not been even scotched by the mafiy attacks on it internal and external and 
so long as it remains a guiding principle of life so long must the natives of India render themselves 
subject to foreign domination 




MAP OP THE BABYLONIAN ASS%RIAN AND HtTTlTE EMPIRES 


DATES or BABYLONIAN HISTORl 

[N.B. — Down to DyOMty XVII the ^tes are approximate aa the len^lb ol the dytusi es k tradiUooaJ (/ ) alter a tc Q a lUwe nd cates 
that be was tbe fcamder ol bis dynasty ] 


DYKAStr 1 

DAre 

Kinc 1 

C Ee Evenis ' 

I Dynasty of Op<a 1 

(6 kings gg years] | 

3050 j 

UNZI (/) 

GIMIL SlV 

Its later kings were prohah y conten porary « h LrNma and 
Akurgal of. Lagash Eaona turns conquests may ba “e tolbwed 
dose of dynasty 

II -~D>nasly of Kl*h 1 

{8 kings c 100 years) ' 

3915 1 

KU BkU (/) 

1 ZIMUtWB 

Cocitemporaneoys with the patcsisof Lagash from Cnanaaium I 
to the 1 fated reformer Uruka hoa 

III F rst Dynasty of Erech | 
U king 13 years) | 

1825 1 

1.1/GA1/-ZAGC1SI 

tmeal aa dsi pates of Urama sacked and burnt Lagasb and 
estab tbed h mself in Trech as king of S Baby looW 

rv --Dynasty of Akkad 
(it ki^s ip7 years) 


SHARrUhlN (fl 
, ^AKAWSJ^ 

SllARGAM SHARK] 

SliaiTUkin the Saigon of later tradit on founded at Akkad n 

N Uabyboia tbe first great Sem tic dyna ly establish ng its 
authon y u S Dabyioma a Elam and »es wards to Syrian 

\ Second Dynasty of Ercch I 

(3 kings 26 years) 1 

1 3800 1 

1 UR MGIN (f) 

1 URSHAMASIL 

An tins able dynasty in S Babylonia. 

M—Gutlan Domlnat on 

j *573 ' 

UkSIRAB 

ERRIDU PIZIR 

Til 11 AN 

For many years Babylonia was sub -ct to Cuu, a Semi ic stale 
beyoul bet eastern front er until Clukhegal of 1-rfch con 
qiicred Tirikan when Erwh and Ur may have shared the 



DATES OF BABYLONIAN HISTORY— 


Dynast\ 

Date 

KihO 

CHitr Events 

VII — Iijnasty ol tr 
(5 kings, ri9 jears) 

SIOO 

UR ENGUR (n 

DUSGI 

IDI SIN 

A alroitg Sumerian ilvinsty, mackms a fciction sgainst the Semlt c 
supremacy of Akkad ant r.iiti It coimucml Etam and 
adniinistcrcd it as a subject province 

VIII —D] nasty o( Isin 
(l6 kings , i25i j ears) 

2*73 

ISIIOI URA (/) 

ISlIMi PAGAN 

PAMIK ILISHU 

Ad rtiiiiile invasMii of Diliv Ionia put an end to the dyi isty of Lr 
Pie period of thi Isin kiti„s «a» a time of unrest and ol local 
dynasties V\ estern Semites fro n Ann rru appear m Da( 5I 1 la 

IX — F.rst Dynasty of Uabyloii 
(ir kings, e 30Q years) 

2030 

SU ADU (/) 
HAMMUR-VBI 

SAMSU IIONA 

ABl bllU 

A strong dvnaMy ol West Semitic kings Hammurabi (c 1950) 
consibiUtel the uhoir of Babyle la Its htcr kings »tr( 
meakened bv sir iggl nuh rulers of the Sea Liiii(Dviia»ty X ) 

It ended nub Ibe taplijre and siei of Baby Ion by fhelJitdtesi 

X —Second Dynasty of lluhylon 

(It kings) 

190Q 

1750 

ILUMA ILU {/) 

LA GAAIII 

Ruled Oiilv luSea Lani at hi a 1 of Ptrsnn Ciilf contemporanrous 
with close of first and bcginn ii„ of Third Dana sties of Babylon 

XI — Third Ujnasty ol llahylon 
(36 kings S76j jears] 

GANDASH (0 

KARA INDASH 
KADASHMAN 1 NLIL 
IIURNA BURIASH 

A dyna'ty of Kassite kings tstabUahul in Bihvloiv on the uvth. 
drawal of the Hiltites After the reign of Ea gan il the Sea 
Land was occup ed Kadashman Lnhl and Duma Burlash 
correspond cl with Amtnoph $ III and IV ofigypt Conflicts 
with Assyria an i 1 lam bc,.in 

XII —Fourth Dynasty ut llabylon 

(11 kings, lyai years) 

1173 

NbBUCHAnMBZZAR t 
MAKOUK NADIR AhHI 

Nelniehadne/rar freed Babyl n a froi ihc. I limitcs Confletsand 
alliatices with Asavria eoiilm 11 The Ara neans raiate Hit > 
Ionia 

Xtlt— Fifth Dynasty n( Hahylon 
(3 kings, sriyeara) 

. 7 .^ 

SniMASH SHIPAK (J) 

Babylonia weakened by Aranican onslaught 

XIV— Sixth Dynasty of Ilatiyton 
(3 kings , toj j ears) 

EULMASIl SHAKIN SHUM (/) 

Oabyloma stil! powerless and a prey to invasion 

XV — Seventh Dynasty nf llahylon 
{iking 6 years) 

1000 

AE APLU USOR (’) 

This king » kaid have been of 1 laiint extraction name not 

X\1 -EUhlti Dynasty ol Datiyloi) 
(Atiout tj kings) 

W )3 

NABU MUKIN APLl (ft 

NADU APLU IDDINA 

NADUSIIUMISHKUN li 
NABONASSAR 

Avsyna takes an active pact in Babsioiuan aftairs The Chaldeans 
appenr in S Babybma and bi),i 1 to give trouble ' 

XVII— Ninth Dynasty ol Hahyinn 
<4 or 3 kings as sears) 

733 

Tvlaih priesft IV of Assyria defeats the Arameaii and Chaldean 
inbn and Vabenassar arknowled),rs him ns siirrrain 

Will— Tenth Dynasty ofUdhyixi' 
(r6 kings 10$ yrcars) 

? 3 « 

NABO MUKIN ZCR 
MCKODACIi DALADAN III 
SIJAMASH SHI M UKI.V 

From 73t to 62s k e Babylonia ri mini” 1 a iroul lesom* province of 

Assyria whoa kings appolntiil th irownnonmecsoratsendol 
the throne themscKca Prniripsl periods of in 1 pcnlence 
under Merodach baladan and bhanitsh sh iiii ukin 

XIX— Neo Uahyloflian Empire 
(6 kings 87 scars) 

623 

539 

NABOIOLASSAR (ft 
NCPUCHADNrZZAR II 
NCKIGLISSAK 
NABONIPOS 

The Chaklcan Nabopolassat having declared his indepenknee in 
623 8 < occupied the S and W provinces of Assyria after tho 
laHofNncveli 606 n e Nebuchadneatar 11 eonsoll lain the 
empite atid escii invaded Lsypt Vii4Mcees«wsMrefewea« ahd 
ufti r Kaboiiidus riabilon falls an easy irev to lh» PirsitnA 

XX — Aehaemcnian (Old I’ersian) 
Domination 
(10 kings, :o8 years) 

eVKUS 

CAMDV SLS 

DARIUS 1 
\LR\LS 1 

Babylonia becomes a Persian satrapy Rcldlions take plice on 
the death of Cambyses and m the reigns of Danus and Xerxes 
but are suppressed 

XXI— Greek Domination 
(14 kings <92 years) 

33 » 

ALEXANDI K THE GRLVT 
SFLLUCOS I NICATOR 

In 331 Alexan kr conquered Baby Ion an 1 ten years later Babylonia 
ticcaitic pan of the bekucid tiiipire 

XXIl— Parthian Domination 
(askings 364 > ears) 

139 

ARSACtS V I (MITHRIDATES I ) 
ARSACtSWM (AKTAU \N IV) 

The Parthian king Mithmlates I who came to the throne in 
174 B C look possess on ol Mesopotaniit and Babylonia la 

XXin — Sasanlan (Middle Persian] 
Domination 
(aS kings, 410 years) 

XX 1 \ —Aral) Domination 

(The Caliphate) 

226 

ARDASIIIR I 
VLZDIGIRP III 

The Sasanian trdashir after his dccisisi ikleal of Artiban U ja 
226 AO took possession ol Babylonia with the rest or me 
Parthian 1 iiipirr 

636 

OMAR 

MLSTASSIM 

^'“««‘|txbs kiJ! m 636*'“ u*' ''iV6nVr*rIJik 

cities of Sekiicia an 1 Ctcsiplioii which h 1 1 sui>er5<iJ<d BiD'ion 
a> the capital 

j \\V — MoitSol Domination las* 

HI LAGL 

TIMUK (t \MLNLANLI 

The Montols having conquered Persia Hulagu ihe yrai l^n of 

\\\I — Persian and Turkish 
Klialry. 

1302 

SHAH ISMAIL I 

SULTAN SlILIMW I 
sUAtt ABBAS I 

V 

of l*ecsuin aivl Turkish rivalry five Ottoniai s bad 
Constantinople (III ranti in ) III i«t3 an 1 in 15 17 behin 1 
threw the Manieliik Uv nasty m 1 gypt 1 “ 'ID ^ ^Vl*as 1 
Sulilinan I look Bai,h la 1 but m >620 bliah At 1 as l 
reoccuj led the cit> 

\XVII,— Turkish Domination 

I63S- 

I9I4 

UGKAD IV 

ALAIIOAIMI P V 

In «#33 huHaii Murad It ciptured Bagh lad and kinio I 

IiabykmuhatfonnrapTrtol ihc Turkish Kinpire ^e 

part of ancient BabjksnU w comprise.! in the Ulaye 0 'aifh 
dad her present rukr is Mahoinmed V proclaimed suua 
Turkey. 27lh Apn' tooq [ 
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CHAPTER IV 

THr BABYLONIAN \ ATION By LEONARD W KING, M A KSa 

In the history of the nations of antiquity two races stand out pre eminentJy as centres of Civilization 
from which other nations of the ancient East drew inspiration The successive stages of Egyptian 
civilization have already been described from the remotest prehistoric times down to our owii era We 
may now turn to that other great cradle of culture Babylonia and follow its gradual growth from 
comparatively rude beginnings until its influence dominated a great part of Western Asia But when 
we attempt to trace this second great cnilization to its source we are at once struck by the contrast 



/ OM t»] jMr II I llnm )l I hi, Vt 


A BAB\LONIAN DATE PLANTATION 

The dale talm was cuU valed Irom the earl est pcxsod n Babylon a In nnl ou ly the dale lormed one o{ the ch ei sources of the 
country s wealth supply n( wine \ netar palm sugar ancT a spec e> o( flour ropes were twisted Irom its Rbrous barh and its wood 
fura shed a I eht but tough hu Id ng mater a1 It was the Sacred Tree of the Babylon ana 

it presents to that of Egypt In the latter country it was possible to discern traces of man s earliest 
appearance in the flakes of flint found bedded m the high Xde gravels and in the rude flint implements 
strewn thickly over parts of the desert beside the nver valley Then following the course of Egypt s 
development down the ages we found we could form a detailed picture of two distinct civilizations 
which flourished successively during prehistoric times It was only with Professor Petrie^ ' Third 
Civilization that we entered what may fee regarded os the histone penod With the establishment of 
the First Dynasty we reached the beginning of a continuous histoncal tradition and the opening of the 
native list of kings which forms the backbone of Egyptian chronology But m the preceding ages 
we were able to follow Egypt s gradual evolution from a culture of the Bushman tvpe through a higher 
neolithic penod until with the incursion of the dynastic race and a sudden increase m the use Qf metals 
we noted a stirnng in alt branche'- of activity and the establi>hment of a mdely united rule 


I 

I 


i 



2 



Babxton a ii an alluv a1 coun ry formed k>r Ke depoa I ed down by a «>*o trea r vera Tbe ea 1 ea ael le • “ ' ,^*'^* 1 * *,'l" 
bu Id ng a dam of wa U. and ear Vi acroaa a braneh aUram of ihe Eupbra ea n order to confine ta wa era and con lol bem lor the 
purpoaea of rr sal on They alao p led up ear hen ranbankmcnla ae a p o eel on asa na flood 

times sshich mas base cMstcd upon the sites of ««)me of these cities or in otlier parts of the alluvial 

phin must have been rcmosecl bj fiood before the cities were built or the hnd reclaimed and drained 

b> irngation \s a result s\e cannot trace the growth of Babylonian civilization to its sources as wc 
can that of Fgjpt Me first meet it m a comparativeU advanced stage of development when ft 

seems to spring full grown from the soil 

The earliest civilization of which we find traces in Babjlonia like those that succeeded it "US 
cs entiall} agricultural in character Tlic country obtained from its twin rivers all that it needed for its 
development and as the natural fcrtihtv of its alluvial so 1 was graduallj increased b} scientific imga 
tion it became a more tempting prev to nci„hbour» settled in less favoured regions upon its flanks 
As a result the hi->torv of Bahv Ionia is in great part a record of successive incursions bj neu races into 
the low cr plains of the F uphrates and the Tigns But on no occasion did Babj Ionian civ ilization undergo 
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anj subversive change m consequence of such incursions m every instance the conquerors \\ere them 
selves graduallj absorbed and although the Babylonian race was certainly ennched thereby the general 
character of its civilization remained in all essentiaU unchanged And the reason for such persistence 
of one type of culture is not far to seek it was entirely suited to the peculiar character of the country 
Let Ub then glance for a moment at Babylonia itself and note the climatic and geographical conditions 
which so deeply impressed and moulded the life of its inhabitants 

The country of Babylonia lies m the lower half of the Tigris and Euphrates valley and covers what 
IS really the delta of these two rivers It has in fact been formed by the deposit their strtams have 
carried down into the waters of the Persian Gulf and its rich alluvial soil forms a marked contrast to 
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Dunng her penods of greatness the whole of Babylonia was intersected by a network of canals and 
the modern traveller may still see the remains of the great imgalion'system which formerly distnbuted 
water over the surface of the plain But the system could never be left to itself it needed constant 
attention and careful management For the rivers carry down much silt in their waters and the channels 
could only be kept clear by continual dredging Even so the level of the canals was gradually raised 
above the surrounding plain and to retain their waters reliance had to be placed upon the massive 
embankments of earth which gradually rose as the result of dredging operations The strength of these 
embankments was amply sufficient during the greater part of the year but in the spring they were 
often subjected to a heavy strain when the nveis rose suddenly with the melting of the snows in the 
Taurus and the mountains of Armenia The Babylonians of all ages have had to wage a continual 
war against the dangers of silt and flood and the probfems which Sir William Willcocks has had to face 



in his recent survey of the country are precisely those which the engineers of ancient Babylonia met and 
solved in their own way To carry oft flood water and to keep the channels clear haic been the two 
watchwords of the successful cultivator and hate lam at the base of Babt Ionia s prosperity li is to 
the neglect of these two pnnciples that the and plains and swamps of modem Bahylonra are due 

There are two other points we must notice wath regard to the geographical condmoos in Babylonia 
during the ages wath which we are about to deal a considerable alteration in the course ol the Euphrales 
and the gradual eatension of the Babylonian coast line southwards at the head of the Persian Golf For 
unless these two great changes are realited it is impossible to nndcistand the grouping of the ancien! 
cities the chief centres of population A grance at a modem map of Bahyloma on winch the mounds 
are marked which cover the sites of her ancient aties wall show that those now he far from the course 
of either nver and not upon their banks when, we should naturally eapect to find Ihcm Now the 
Tigris has undergone comparatit ely little change m the course ol ages and the fact lint none ol 
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the great Babylonian cjties with the exception of Opts in the north w-i 
to be traced to its swft current and high banks which rendered im ^ 
a difficult matter The Euphrates on the other hand with its lowc ^ 

to spread itself over the plain and this must have suggested to the e 
of utilizing the excess of its water by means of reservoirs and canals 
Euphrates and its consequently slower fall during the summer month‘s 
for their preference How then is it that almost all the cities of 0 
of its present bed ’ S 

The answer to this question is to be found in the fact that the Eur T 



N ppur In Central Babylon a wai the country a Srat me ropol a la it tvaatlhe temp 
emple ower • «een s ng n • age* above (be c ly Dur at the ware of (he c ly atatei I 
euprentacy and n a marUe place Sumer ana and Sem ea met and trafficked 


to the south of the modern town of Faluja has always shown a ten 
need not follow the successive changes in its course but will mereh 
flowed far to the east of its present channel In the north Sippa 
more to the south its bed is now marked by the practically dry chan 
el Kar Hence the important cities of Nippur Erech and Larsa I 
sites were on the mam waterway or on one of its channels It 
of the country lies on the present bed of the Euphrates but thi 
extend further south than Babylon flowing eastwards by way of Ki ^ 
the mam stream to the south of Cutha 

The other fact to realize is that Babylonia in these earlier a{: 
appears on a modern map for the natural process which formed ^ 
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early cities were built has been going on without interruption to the present day In a modern map it 
will be seen that the streams of the Tigns and Euphrates now unite below the modern town of Kurna 
and flow thence by a ]oint channel the Shatt el Arab into the Persian Gulf A little more than half 
way down its course this channel is joined from the east by the great Ivarun River which drams the 
mountains and valleys of Western Persia But m the early historical period the head of the Persian 
Gulf extended for some hundred and twenty or hundred and thirty miles to the north of its present 
coast line Hence each of the three great nvers the Euphrates the Tigris and the Karun had its inde 
pendent outlet to the sea The head of the Gulf has been gradually filled up by the deposit of the copious 
silt earned down by their muddy waters and it has been calculated that the coast line is now extending 
southwards at the average rate of a mile in thirty years At the time of the early Babylonians Endu 



N ns >u v>a* sod of LsE»h • Sou h« n Babylon a L le o he Sumr an de a. ha wa. bal avad (o be he eat Ic ns o( h • < T 
lead B army n o ba a The pa at a p ea h ns who ruled the c ly iiy h e name ■ be a seen wo iK pp ns N ns reu Into woe 
presence ha ie ba ns led o be ac ompan ment of la ed roue 

their most southerly city lay on an inland lake connected by a short channel with the sea Urlay almost 
on the coast on the right bank of the most western mouth of the Euphrates and Lagash the city from 
which we have gamed so much of our knowledge of the early history of the Babylonians was a seaport 

BABYLONIA BEFORE THE BABYLONIANS 

Such then was the country which was 1 nown to the Greeks as Babylonia and whose inhabitants we 
may conveniently style Babylonians from the great city which eventually dominated the land and 
became its permanent capital But the aty of Babylon did not achieve such pre eminence until shortly 
before the year 2000 B c And the excavations ^stematically carried out upon the sites of other early 
cities have enabled us to carry back the history of the country and its inhabitants for more than a thousand 
years before that time What then do we know of Babylonia before the Babylonians ^ Who were 
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the men whom v?e first find in occupation of the 
country, and whose civilization so intimately 
affected all those that came after them ^ 

As the result of modem evcavation and re- 
search. it has been found that duqng the earliest 
period the country was divided into two halves, 
known as Sumer in the south, and Akkad m the 
north, which were inhabited by men of different 
race, sharply divided from one another, not only 
by their speech, but also in their physical charac- 
teristics The southern race, the inhabitants of 
Sumer, were the originators of Babylonian culture 
Upon their sculptured monuments that have 
come down to us we note their strongly-marked 
features and prominent nose, which, however, is 
never fu’l nor fleshy, like that of their Semitic 
neighbours who were settled in Akkad to the 
north Unlike the Semites, too. they shaved the 
head, and their speech was of the agglutinative Assyrian writing 

- _ , , AftCf b«lnf written en eolt 

and unmiiejcional type, such as survives to-day in cUr iKc ck.r«cier. bewme aunei- 



their origin in Central Asia ec<ur* •• th* Kcend eWaeier in 

Of the aboriginal inhabitants of the river-plain 
whom they displaced we know nothing, but we may conjecture that they were of that same Semitic 
race, which, breaking out from Arabia on the south-west, were even now, towards the dose of the fourth 
millennium b c., in partial occupation of Akkad, and were destined later on to displace and absorb the 
Sumerians themselves But in the beginning the Semites made no headway against their Sumerian 
invaders, and, except possibly in the religious 
sphere, they left no mark upon the latter's civili- 
zation. It is possible that the Sumerians did 
take over the shnnes and sacred places of their 
predecessors, for it is a remarkable fact that the 
Sumerian gods are represented in the native 
sculptures as of Semitic type. They may well 
have identified their own gods with those of 
their new country ; but in all other respects the 
Sumerians retained their own traditions, and 
proceeded to develop the culture they brought 
with them along their own lines 

We find them, then, at the dawn of history, 
already settled m towns or cities along the lower 
course of the Euphrates, each little more than a 
collection of rude mud huts of sun-dned bricIcT^ 
built around the shnne of the local city-god The 
god was regarded as the real ruler of the city, and 
the "patesi," or king, was little more than his 
human representative. At first each settlement, 
or town, W’as independent of its neighbours, and 
the authority of the city-god did not extend 
beyond the limits of the temtoty fanned by his 
own w’orshippers. But in a purely agncultural 
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population the fertility of whose land depended so entirely upon artificial irrigation it uas natural tint 
disputes should soon arise unth regard to the control of the water supply or of coveted areas which la\ 
between two cities and could be reached by either s S5^tem of canals On such occasions each cit\ 
went out to do battle for its local god and it was through conflicts of this sort that one city from time 
to time claimed predominance over its neighbours and laid the foundations of the later kingdom 

It is needless to follow m detail 
the course of such local disputes of 
which we have recovered records 
As t5 pical of this earliest phase of 
Babylonian history we vviU note 
the relations which existed between 
Lagash and the neighbouring town 
of Lmma during the reign of 
Eannatum the most powerful of 
the former city s long line of earlv 
kings and rulers JIany years be 
fore Eannatum ascended the throne 
^ of Lagash there had been dispute' 
from time to time between that citv 
and bmma as to the possession of 
^ j a very fertile tract of land between 
J the two towns and after each 
fight the boundary between their 
territories had been delimited under 
the direction of Enlil of Nippur 
the principal god of Babylonia 
to whose high priest each side ap 
pealed In Eannatum s reign the 
men of Umma renewed their at 
tempts to gam control of the plain 
which the men of Lagash ha 1 
always regarded as the sacred 
property of Nmgirsu their citv 
god On receiving news that hi 
enemies had violated the frontier 
and were plundering Nmgirsu ' 
land Eannatum repaired to the 
latter s temple in Lagash and lym? 
fiat upon Ills face besought the 
god s protection And as he lav 
stretched out upon the ground 
\ingirsu appeared to him m i 
dream and promised him victorv 
with the help of the Sun god who would advance to battle at lus side It is needless to snj that with 
such encouragement Eannatum and hts army smote the men of Lmma and utterly defeated them 
although we may conjecture tint his scribes patnoticallj exaggerated the number of the slam which 
the} put at three thousand cj\ hundred men Zannatum took an act/te part m the figbimg 
proudly records how he raged m the battle 

This battle is one of the earliest to be recorded in history and the monument which commemorates 
it IS one of the most famous m antiquity It is known as the * Stele of the Vultures ’ from the fact that 
upon one side of it, near the top which represents the sky vultures are carve<l bearing off m their beaks 
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the severed heads and hmbs of the slam On another part of the stele we see Eannatum himself leading 
his troops into battle and we obtain a vivid picture of the Sumerian method of fighting \Ve see the 
troops advancing to the attack the leading rank being protected by huge shields or bucklers which 
covered the whole body from neck to feet and were so broad that only enough space was left for a lance 
to be levelled between each These shields protected the whole front of an attacking force and when 
once the frontal attack had been delivered and the enemy was in flight the lance bearers dropped their 
heavy lances and the shield bearers their shields and all joined in the pursuit armed only wnth a light 
axe which was admirably suited for hand to hand conflicts 

The religious element bulked largely in the life of the early Sumerians and Gudea another of the 
rulers of Lagash has left us a fine descnption of one of the great temples and of the elaborate ceremonial 
which characterized their cult It is true that Gudea came to the throne some five hundred j^ears after 
Eannatum but he was a pure Sumerian and although things were simpler and more primitive under 
his earlier predecessors his descriptions may be taken as characterizing the theocratic spint of his race 
From them we gather that Ningirsu a typical Sumerian city god was endowed with all the attributes 
and enjoyed all the privileges of the patesi or king his human representative The ritual of the temple 
was modelled m great part upon the routine of the royal palace for the god had his wife and household 
like the king and when not engaged in leading his city s forces into battle would recline at ease within 
his own apartments listen to music and singing and partake of the divine repasts The patesi was 
essentially his high priest but the details of his service were controlled by an elaborately orgamzed priest 
hood Each great temple was a little world m itself for it was surrounded by dwellings for the pnests 
and temple ser\ ants store houses treasure chambers and immense granaries and pens and stabling for 
the flocks and cattle destined for sacrifice Above these single stoned buildings with their flat mud 
roofs rose the temple-tower a solid structure in stages which it was their builders ambition coming 
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as they did from a mountain land 
to make as like a mountain as 
possible both m height and mass 
the Tower of Babel was doubt 
less suggested by one of these 
mighty temple towers which con 
tmued to be built and to dominate 
the cities throughout the whole 
course of Babylonian history In 
the Sumerian period the best land 
around each city was the property 
of the great temples and was 
fanned by a large staff under the 
control of the priesthood _^<The 
power of the priesthood and the 
extent of the property they con 
trolled IS illustrated by the thou 
sands of tablets inscribed with 
temple accounts which make up 
the great bulk of the documents 
found on every Sumerian site 
The peaceful existence of these 
agricultural settlements was often 
broken as we] have seen by inter 
nal conflicts and jealousies but 
their political horizon was soon to 
be enlarged by dangers which be- 
gan to threaten them from foreign 
neighbours on the east and west 
The most pressing danger was from 
the west beyond the Euphrates 
where the nomads of Arabia were 
already deserting their pasture 
lands and were soon destined as 
we shall see to dominate and 
eventually to displace the Sumer 



lans themselves in their more fertile country But m the mountains to th “ast of the Babylonian plain 
was another and more highly civilized race with whose warlike raids the city states of Babylonia had 
always to reckon Its capital was at Susa * Shushan the Palace of a later age and on its upland 
site it has been found possible to trace back the history of the Elamites to a more remote age than any 
of the earliest remains m Babylonia Among the more recent discoveries on the site of Lagash is a record 
of an Elamite raid which probably took place in the reign of Enannatum II the grandson of Eannatum s 
brother The inscription is an extremely interesting one as it is undoubtedly the oldest letter in the 
world It was written by a certain Lu enna chief priest of the Sumenan gocjdess Ninmar and is 
addressed to Enetarzi chief priest of Nmgirsu the city god of Lagash Its contents are scarcely those 
we should expect to find m a letter wntten by one pnest to another The writer states that a band of 
Elamites had pillaged the territory of Lagash but that he had fought a battle with the enemy had put 
them to flight and had captured or slam five hundred and forty of them He then tells of various 
amounts of silver and wool and some royal garments which he had taken as booty and in the division 
of this spoil directs that certain offerings should be deducted for presentation to the goddess Ninmar 
m the temple under his control The central government in Lagash was probably not very stable at 
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this time but that a priest should lead an anny against the enemies of Lagash and report his 
success to another chief priest of the city is striking proof of the political influence and power 
wielded by the Sumerian priesthood 

With the enlarged outlook which such temtonal conflicts ivith a neighbouring power were bound 
to bring we may infer that commercial relations began to be evtended beyond the limits of the coiintrj 
In addition to corn Babylonia s chief asset was the date palm which was probablj indigenous in the 
country and was scientificallj cultivated from the earliest period But the mountains and forest belt 


of Elam could supplj stone 
and timber which the allu 
vial plain of Babjlonn lacked 
Copper and hard stones such 
as diorite were traded from 
the Arabian shore of the Per 
sian Gulf and under the later 
Sumerian rulers at anj rate 
wc mav infer that a regular 
sjstcm of caraaans was cs 
tabbslicd along the Euphrates 
with the regions of SjTia and 
the West But commercial 
expansion in this direction 
was mtimatelj bound up witli 
the relations between Sumer 
and the inhabitants of \k 
kad the northern district of 
Babylonia. 

It IS time then that we 
should gi\e some account 
of this other half of the 
carl} Bab}lonian race and 
after tracing it to the land 
of its origin note Us gradual 
conquest and ab«ori)tion of 
the whole of Bab\ Ionia. 
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THE COMING OF THE 
SEMITES rrOM ARABIV AND 
THE WEST FROM BEFORE 
3000 TO 20^0 B C 
It is now generally regardccl 
as certain tliat tlie Arabian 
peninsula was the original 
home and cradle of the Semitic 
race Arabia like the plains 
of Centra] Asia was m fact 
one of the main breeding 
grounds of the human race 
and during the historic period 
wc ma} trace four great mi^ra 
tiou'' of Semitic nomad tribes 
which successivch broke awa> 
from the nortlicrn margin of 
the Arabian pasture lands and 
spread over the neighbouring 
countries like a flood Tiic 
first great racial mo\cwent of 
this kind has been st\Icd the 
Bab}lonian migration *>ncc 
Akkad or Northern Babj Ionia 
was the country that w almost 
affected by U Tlic second u 
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pasture landsdry 
up that the no 
mad must leave 
his own area or 
pensh We may 
probably trace to 
this cause the 
four great Semi 
tic migrations to 
which the Ara 
bian peninsula 
gave birth 

We have al 
readv noted pos 
srhfe (races of 
the first or Baby 
Ionian migration 
m theonginal in 
habitants of Sou 
them Babylonia 
from whose cult 
centres the gods 

of the Sumenan immigrants may have acquired their Semitic traits But it is in Akkad or Northern 
Babylonia that we first percei\e the Semite in actual occupation of the country Of details m their 
advance and conquest we ha\e no record but one fact is certain these early Semitic nomads though 
probably as numerous as their successors were far less formidable foes inasmuch as their mobility was 
more restneted The horse was unknown m Western Asia before the time of the first Babylonian 
Dynasty and wth the ass as his chief beast of burden the nomad was without his later power of 
striking swiftly 
and unexpected 
1^ in mass and 
as speedily re 
tiring Conse 
quently we may 
assume that the 
Semitic occupa 
tion of Northern 
Babylonia was a 
comparatively 
gradual process 
and was unac 
companied by 
the scenes of de 
\astafion which 
characterized the 
later historical 
migrations It 
15 clear that no 
frontal attack 
was ddi>ered 
against the cities 
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o( Sumer, the tnbes^appeanng to hare crossed the Euphrates higher up the \ alley at the head of the 
alluvium and to have pushed their influence soutlnvards onl^ by degrees "^We have recovered the 
names of a number of carlj kings of the North Babylonian cities of Opis and Kish vs ho were contemporarv 
with the earliest knowm rulers m the south , but we know little of them bejond their names and in 
view of the uncertain!} in the rendenng of manj of them it is difficult on such evidence to deade their 
nationalit} But a few of the names are certainl} Semitic, and vse mav probablj picture a slow but refnilar 
increase taking place m the Semitic element of the population A cnsis is reached when at Akkad 

the citv, which gave its name to 
Northern Bab\ Ionia a purely Semitic 
djnastj was founded bj Sargon I 
which proceeded to establish an eSec 
tive control not only m the north but 
aI«o over the whole of Sumer and 
even over parts of Elam 

This northern ‘success had been pre- 
ceded bv a period of mtemeeme conflict 
among the Sumenan cities m the 
course of vihich the Cjty of Etech 
had established a short lived hegemom 
m the south Dunng the centun 
which followed the death of that great 
conqueror Eannatum the atj of 
Lagash had been weakened bj corrup- 
tion and abu«es among the secular 
officials and the pneslhood The old 
simplicitj of hfe had been exchanged 
for the elaborate organization of a 
powerful court and the countrj groaned 
under the heavj taxation levied bj an 
armj of officials upon everj class of 
population Farmers owners of 
»«. » y ■ I flocks and herd^ fishermen and the 

boatmen pljingon the canals and rivers 
were never free from the rapaaty of 
these officials who billeted themselves 
on their unfortunate vnctims In the 
w ordb of the reformer Urukagma 
throughout the whole temtoi} of Nm 
girsu there were inspectors down to ths 

UniVapn. Km* of Lagaih ntroduced exlcn.ive gelorm. mio iKo m.tra SCa On SCCUTing the thfOnC UrukaglOa 

==» himseU zealously to put an end to 

Some of hie convicted official* are here .hown receivm* puol.hmeot tllCSe abuSCS b\ dlspOSSeSslHg the hOSt 

of officials from office But his well meant efforts had a result he had not foreseen Hesucceededm 
putting an end to corruption but at the same time he completeh disorganized the civnl administration 
and military power of the state and when her o!d rival Umma made a renewed attack upon the atj 
Lagash was taken and laid waste with lire and sword Her conqueror Lugal zaggisi soon added 
Erech to his dominion and taking that aty as his capital he pushed his armj northward along the 
Euphrates and claims to have extended his conquests to the Upper Sea a phrase we roa> probabl} 
interpret as the Mediterranean coast 

This was the first attempt at imperial rule on the part of a Sumerian cit} state, and it brought a 
speedy retnbution in its tram Bj embarking on fus adventurous northern march the Sumenan king 
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SARCON I AT THE MEDITERRANEAN 
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put himself into direct rivalry ivith the growing Semitic p<?uer of Akkad soon afteniards Saigon I 
invaded Sumer completely defeated Lugal zaggisi and proceeded to lay the whole of Babylonia under 
Semitic rule The secret of his swift success is no doubt to be traced to his use of the bow an mhentance 
from his nomad ancestors which he had greatly improved Tor his boivmen were enabled to destroy 
the heavily armed phalanxes of the Sumenans from a distance precisely as the Assynan archers of a 
later day caused havoc among the chanotxy of Egyrpt Sargon s preliminary success was amplj 
sustained by his immediate successors on the throne of Akkad particularly Mamshtusu ^aram Sin and 
Shargani sham and the kingdom which these Semitic rulers founded may be regarded as the first Baby 
Ionian empire in any true sense of the term For its internal administration was founded on a regular 
system of communication between the pnncipa] aties and the capital \\ e have incontestable evidence 
of the establishment of a service of convoys under the direct control oTthe king s officers for many clay 
seals have been discovered beanng the different addresses to which the roped packets they secured had 
been despatched They constitute the earliest recorded example of a parcel post 

From this period until the nse of Babylon the history of the country is a continuous struggle between 
Semite and Sumenan for supremacy The dynastv of Akkad ivas followed by a short return of power 
to the south when Erech once again for a generation succeeded in recovering the hegemony Then 
follows a time of disaster when the whole of Babylonia was subjected to the foreign domination of the 
Semitic kingdom of Guti established to the east of the Tower Zab among the upland valleys of d* 
Zagros range A broken stele of victory found at Lagash on which Semites are depicted slaying Semites 
may well commemorate the Gutian conquest of the country After lasting for some three generations 
the Gutian supremacy was brought to an end through the valour of Utu khegal a Sumenan king of Erech 
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who m a recently discovered inscription records how he overcame ‘ Guti the dragon of the mountain," 
defeating and capturing Tinkan, its king, after having sought and obtaintfd the assistance of the great 
Babylonian gods in their ancient shrines upon his line of march His success marks the first wave of 
a Sumenan reaction against the victorious Semites, but it was the ancient city of Ur, not Erech, which 
under Ur Cngur and his son Dungi, shortly after 2500 b c , brought about the last period of Sumerian 
supremacy in Babylonia Dungi was a capable soldier, as well as an administrator, and we know that m 
addition to acquiring their terntory he borrowed from the Semites their most effective weapon of 
offence , for the twenty-eighth year of hia reign, m accordance with the system of yearly date formulae 
in vogue m early Babylonia, was known as that in which he enrolled the sons of Ur as archers This 
weapon gave his forces a great advantage, especially when fighting in hilly country', where the heavy 
Sumenan spear and shield would be of little service Hence he was able to outdo the Elamite successes 
of the Akkadian kings, and under him and his successors Elam became for a time a prov ince of Babylonia 
But it is clear that Semitic tribes continued to press across the Euphrates and a new strain of Semitic 
blood begins to make its appearance from the r^ion of Syria and Canaan It was probably to check 
the advance of these new immigrants that Dungi s grandson, Gimil Sin, built what he terms the ' Wall of 
the West,’' a fortification probably 
extending between the Tigris and 
Euphrate^s in Northern Babylonia, 
where the two rivers approach within 
thirty five miles of one another Its 
object was clearly to keep out this 
fresh influx of nomads, and its concep 
tion has been compared, on a smaller 
scale. vMth the Great Wall of China 
But It proved totally ineffective 
Kings whose names are compounded 
with those of Canaanite Semitic gods 
soon make their appearance on the 
throne of Ism, and shortly afterviards 
with the establishment of a West 
Semitic dynasty at Babylon, the whole 
country vs as Semitizcd and Babylon 
became the permanent capital of a 
united kingdom 

For many years it was a moot 
question which of these two strains the 
Sumerian or the Semite contributed 
most to Babylonian civilization It 
has long been recognized that to the 
former race the country owed its know 
ledge of writing architecture sculpture 
and metal working and probably its 
practice of agriculture and irrigation 
At one time the Semite was credited 
with the first introduction of systema 
tized law , but the Sumenan laws of 
the reformer Urukagma fragmentary 
though they are abundantly prove that 
the later code of Hammurabi, tiiough 
drawn up m Semitic Babylonian, was 
based on Sumenan originals Until 
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quite recently a good case could be made out for a Semitic origin for the great Babylonian sagas 
and legends particularly those of the Creation and the Deluge which have found their waj in a 
Hebrew dress into our own Bible But a discovery made lately has placed this claim too to thecredit 
of the Sumerians A te\t discovered at the ancient cult centre of Nippur has been found to contain 
the opening chapters of a Sumerian History of the World and it begins with the familiar storj of 
the Creation and the Deluge The document itself was not inscribed at an earlier penod than about 
2000 B c but it IS written in the old Sumerian language and its rude and primitive episodes carry us back 
to the dawn of civilization in the Euphrates valley In it we find Enlil the chief god of Sumer appearing 
as the creator of the world and in his task of fashioning man and animals he is assisted by a Sumerian 
goddess and by Enki the Sumerian god of the Deep Cities are built under divine direction and at 



II «va> Ulu kheial « pr oee ol the Sjmer an c ol Erech vho put an end to the Culian dam nal on Havine an •f'"’ 

he led it asa nat T r tan the Cut an h n» Oi ha maack be entered lb» b->c enl ahr nea o{ hit country i goda whore art <tan<e 
implored in the com n* bailie He eompletely routed the Cut ana and drove them from Babylon a 

last Enlil, at a council of the gods decides to send a Deluge But a priest of Enki the prototype of the 
Hebrew patriarch Noali is saved because of Impiety He builds a big boat and loads it with all kinds of 
animals Then the rainstorm descends and rages through the land for seven dajs and seven night* 
and the boat is earned away on the current But the sun comes out and when its light shines into the 
boat the pnest of Enki sacrifices in o\ and a sheep He worships Enlil whose anger against min has 
now abated, and having survived the Deluge is given eternal life like that of a god 

We here have the familiar story in its pnmilive, and no doubt its original form It is a Sumerian not 
a Semitic saga, and vve may confidentlj ascribe to the former race the other legends of the country winch 
have come down to us in Semitic versions, including the famous epics of the adventures oi Gilgamesh 
and his hilf human companion Enkidu or Ea bam The Semite, m short, was a clever adapter, but not 
an originitor The products of earlj Akkidian art, such as Naram Sm s famous Stele of Victory show 
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the good use to which he could put Sumenan teaching But it is to the Sumenans the mj-stenous 
race from some legion of Central Asia that Babylonian culture in all its branches owed its ultimate 
inspiration The Semite s task was to make that culture known to other races It was probably through 
a Semitic medium that the cylinder seal a peculiarly Sumenan product reached Egypt at the dawn oi 
history Again it was the Semitic empire of Akkad that introduced the Sumenan method of writing 
along with the Semitic language into Elam And it ivas by the Semitic inheritors of Sumenan culture 
in Babylon and Ass3a-ia when the Sumenan race itself had long disappeared from historj that its 
culture was spread among the younger races of the Nearer East 



THE RISE OF BABYLON AND HEP FIRST THREE D\ NASTIES 20^0 — 1180 B C 
Since the time of Sargon I of Akkad we may assume that Babylonian culture had spread to the coast 
lands of S>na and Palestine Dunng this earlj period Eg>pt had no ambition to bnng these lands 
under her swaj and though relations by sea were no doubt maintained between the Phcenician coast and 
the Egyptian Delta under the Old and Middle Kingdoms EgjTJtian civilization was not at this tune a 
rival to that of Bab} Ion m the inland distnet of Canaan The West Semitic inhabitants who for long 
had been settled m Southern Syna were known to the Bab}lonians as the Amurru the Amontes of the 
Bible and when thej penetrated be}ond the Euphrates m^o Northern Babylonia they found there a 
civilization wath which the} were alread} familiar Hence this wave of the Canaanite migration did not 
result in an} great set back to Bab} Ionian culture It strengthened the Semitic elements in thepopn 
lation and gave a fresh impulse to forces which for centuries had been in operation in the North But 
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Sumu-abu, the founder of Babylon’s West Semitic 
dynasty, and his immediate successors on the throne, 
did not at once succeed in raising their city to a 
position of pre-eminence. Sumer, as well as Akkad, 
had been weakened by unsuccessful attempts to 
check the new invaders, and Elam had seized this 
favourable opportunity to throw off Babylonian 
control. Later times preserved the tradition that Ibi- 
Sin, the last king of the powerful Sumerian dynasty 
of Ur, had been earned captive into Elam, and in 
2285 B c. an Elamite king, Kudur-Nankhundi, had 
again invaded the country and had sacked the city 
of Erech. Shortly afterwards another Elamite chief- 
tain, Kudur-Mabug, seized the city of Ur, and his 
sons Arad-Sin and Rim-Sin, who transferred their headquarters to Larsa, were the chief antagonists of 
Babylon in the south. The earlier kings of Sumu-abu's dynasty had gradually extended their authority 
over Akkad, but it was reserved for Hammurabi and his son Samsu-iluna to clear the country of the 
Elamites, and to unite the whole of Babylonia into a single kingdom with Babylon as its capital. 
Hammurabi also extended his conquests northward along the Tigris, and included the nascent kingdom 
of Assyria m his dominions as a tributary state. 

It is interesting to note that an echo from these troubled times found its way into the early traditions 
of the Hebrews, and has been preserved in the 
fourteenth chapter of Genesis. It is there related 
that Amraphel, king of Shinar, Arioch, king of 
EUasar, Chedorlaomer king of Elam, and Tidal, 
king of Goiim, acting as members of a confedera* 
tion, invaded Eastern Palestine to subdue the 
revolted tribes of that district. Chedorlaomer is 
represented as the head of the confederation, and 
though we know of no Elamite ruler of that name, 
we have seen that Elam at about this period had 
exercised control over a great part of Southern 
Babylonia, including the city of Larsa, with which 
the Ellasar of the Hebrew tradition is certainly 
to be identified. Amraphel of Shinar may well be 
Hammurabi of Babylon himself. Tidal is a Hittite 
name, and it is significant that Hammurabi's 
powerful dynasty, as we shall see presently, was 
brought to an end by an invasion of the’Hittitcs. 

Thus all the great nations which are mentioned 
in this chapter of Genesis were actually on the 
stage of history at this time : and, though we have 
as yet found no trace in secular sources of such 
a confederation under the leadership of Elam, the 
Hebrew record represents a state of affairs in 
Western Asia which was not impossible during the 
earlier years of Hammurabi's dynasty. 

Hammurabi was the real founder of Babylon's 
greatness. To his military achievements he added 
a genius for administrative detail, and his letters and 
despatches which have been recovered reveal him 
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IS in active contiol of even subordinate officials stationed in distant cities of his empire J hat he should 
have superintended matters of such public importance as the transference of troops the arrangement 
of tlic calendar the dredging of the canals and the regulation of land and water transport was what we 
sliould naturally expect but v.e also see lum in\estigaUng quite trivial complaints and disputes among 
tlicliumbitr classes of Ills subjects and often sending back a case for re tnal or for further report especiall) 
\s hen it concerned the extortions of a money lender or if he suspected bribery on the part of the officials 
concerned In fact Hammurabi s fame will always rest on his achievements as a lawgiver and on 
the great legal code winch he drew up for use throughout his empire It is true this elaborate system 
of laws wlucli deal in detail w ith every class of the population from the most powerful noble to the slave 



EL.\MITES BURSISC VND PILLAGING A BABVLOMAN VILLAGE 


lUbrli’n • > ruttic ml K Elam <onl nu^a allcr iKc oi Hammufab whfac clounc reara w«re probably marred by freah cooLeo 

mllb hu old enemy Vn end waa finally pul lo iheac deprrdal «na mkeo Samiu iluna. Hammu abi a aoo and succettor defeated ibe 
Elam te anrny and cap ured or alew R m-S n Tbereal eC Elam eeaacd for many year* to trouble the Babylon ao plain 

was not tilt, ervatue work of Hammurabi him elf Like all other ancient legal codes it was governed 
stnctlv bv preoxient and where it did not incorpomteearlicr collections of laws it w as based on careful 
coiiMdcrition of establi hed custom Indeed a great bodv of its enactments were probabh alreadv m 
force under the Numernn king- and rulers se\eral centunes before Hammurabi s great achievement 
wa- the codification of tin- floating ma-s of legal enactments and the ngid enforcement of the provi-yoas 
of tin. resulting code throughout the whole temtorv of Babvloraa Its provasions reflect the kings own 
entlm la m of whicli hi- lttter« give independent proof in the cau-e of the humbler and more oppre^'^ 
classes of his -ubjcct- he saw to it ihat not tynl\ the poo" free man but al-o the slave vsas protected 
bv Kgi htion The nghts and pnvaleges of landowners officials and profe-.ionaI men such as phj-siaars 
ware amph secured but the penalties exacted from them for anv ' ^ of the It^v «« 

proportionatclv larger \ 
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Wfc ]1a^e not space to deal in an) 
detail with this remirhable Code 
which in the opinion of some writer 
had an influence on the Mosaic legida 
tion \^e will be content to refer 
only to one subject on which it throws 
light the position of women m Bab\ 
Ionia at this early period The laws 
regulating disorce are m themscKcs 
remarkable enough for they safeguard 
the woman against injustice and the) 
provide for her proper maintenance 
and that of her children except in tl e 
caseof infidelit) on her part ButwJnt 
IS still more remrr) able is the proof 
the Code affords that unmarried women 
were m certain circumstances entitled 
to hold property in their own names 
and to engage in commercial under 
takings Such women were naturall) 
drawn from the more powerful and 
wealthy families and they wereenrollul 
as members of guilds attaclicd to the 
great temples particularly that of the 
Sun god But they were not confined 
m any nunnery nor except for their 
aows of celibacy were they restricted 
by rules or regulations A high 
standard of commercial and socnl 
conduct was expected from them 
and severe penalties were imposed 
for Its mfnngement But tlicy had 
complete freedom m other respects 
they lived in houses of their own and 
could dispose of their time and monci 
in their own way It is a striking 


fact that women of an Eastern race should have achieved such a position of independence at the beginning 
of the 'second millennium before Christ The explanation is to be sought in the great part dread) 
played b) commerce in the Babylonian social scheme Among contemporary races occupied mainl\ 
with agriculture and war woman s activity was nccessanly restneted to the reanng of children and the 


mtcmnl cconomv of the household But with the growth of Babylonian trade and commercial enter 


prise some of the problems of our modem commercial world seem to have made their appearance 

Not the least interesting sections of Hammurabi s Code show how the Baby lonians met the demand of 
their women of the upper class to take part in activities in which they considered theinschcb capallc 
of joining The success of the expenment was doubtless due to the fact tint the government was not 


restricted b\ an\ fake sentimentality from inflicting the penalty of death in cases of misdemeanour 
The nse of Babylon to the position of capital of the whole of Babylonia naturally led to a iiumlH^r 
of chances in the religious sphere and to a revTsion of tlie. Babv Ionian Pantheon Marduk the god of 
Babylon from being a comparitivtlv obscure city god underwent a transformation in projxirlion to the 
mcrca«e m Ins citv s importance The achievements and attributes of Enlil the chief Sumerian dcit) 
were a'^ibccl to him and the old Siimenan sagas and legends particularly those of the creation of t le 
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world were rewritten m this new spirit by the Babylonian pnesthood. Enlil could not be entirely ousted 
from the position he had so long en)oyed but Klarduk becomes his greater son He is represented as 
w inning his position by his own valour in coming to the help of the older gods when their very existence 
was threatened by the dragons of chaos and having dam the chief monster of the deep he is. portrayed 
as creating the unu erse from her severed bodj The older legends no doubt continued to be treasured 
m the ancient cult centres of the land but the Babylonian versions under royal sanction and encourage 
ment tended to gam wide recognition and popularity 

At this period of renaissance a great impetus was also given to all branches of literary activity The 
old Sumenan language still bulked largely m the phraseology of legal and commercial documents as well 
as in the purely religious literature of the country And to aid them m their study of the ancient texts 
the Semitic scribes undertook a systematic compilation of dictionaries and explanatory lists of words 
and ideograms which surviving in later Assyrian copies have been of great assistance to the modern 
decipherer The Sumenan texts too were copied out and furnished with interlinear Semitic translations 
The astronomical and astrological studies and records of the Sumenan priests were also taken over and 
great collections were edited of their astronomical observations and of the omens which had been 
deduced from them Other great literary and religious series which were now compiled dealt with 
omens deduced from the livers of sacrificial victims from the phenomena of birth and from countless 
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nunlcnts in animal and human life The old medical texts and magical prescriptions \\ere also care- 
lull} collected and uritten out upon ‘Series of numbered tablets A studv of the Babalonian literature 
III fact affords a stnl mg proof that the Semitirmg of the countrj was accompanied b) no break or 
St l back m the Babylonian ciMlization The older texts and traditions were taken over in bulk and 
except where the rank and position of Marduk was affected little change or modification was made The 
Semitic scribes no doubt developed their inheritance but expansion took place on the old lines In 
commercial life too Sumenan custom-> remained unaltered Taxes rent and prices continued to be 
paid m kind and though the talent manth and shekel were m use as metal weights no true currenej 
was developed In the sale of land for example even during the period of the Ka^^ite kings the 
purchase price was settled in shekel weights of silver but very little metal actually changed hands Various 
Items were exchanged against the land and these m addition to corn the principal medium of exchange 
included slaves animals weapons garments etc the value of each item being reckoned on the same sihcr 
ba'is until the agreed purchase price was made up The Semitic Babylonian despite his commercial 
activity did not advance beyond the transition stage between pure barter and a regular ennrency 

Under Hammurabi s dynasty the common speech of Babylonia became Semitic and it remained 

so throughout the course of her subsequent 
history The Sumenan race and language 
appear to have survived longest in the c\ 
treme south for under Hammurabi s son 
Samsu iluna an independent dynasty 
largely of Sumerian origin established 
Itself m the Sea Land at the head of 
the Persian Gulf The later kings of the 
First Dynasty of Babylon attempted to 
dislodge these rulers but without success 
and they continued to hold their strip ol 
territory in complete independence at the 
time of the earlier kings of tho Third or 
Kassite Dynasty It is a tribute to their 
importance that the native Babylonian 
annalists included them m the official 
lists of Babylonian kings and it was 
formerly supposed they succeeded Ham 
rourabi s dy nasty in Baby Ion consequent!! 
they were known as the Second Babylonian 
Dynasty But it is now clear that iheir luthority never extended beyond the littoral of the Persian 
Gulf Babylon was undoubtcdlv weakened by her struggles to subdue tins revolting province and her 
attention was now distracted from the south by a new enemy who began to make Ins appearance on 
her 1 orth eastern frontier Band% of lva<^si(c tribes were beginning to descend irom the mountains of 
^fcdla through tlic Zagros Pass and to make periodical raids across the \kkadian frontier They ripre 
sented an early wave of the great Indo European migration which it aboiit^ the same period led to 
establishment of the kingdom of Milanni in Northern Mesopotamia an 1 iffecttd in a nnrktd degree 
the carh hi tory of Assyria But the first arrivals in Babylonia were not strong tnoiigli to cau'a. much 
troubk to *'amsu iluna and Jus successors. It is m ^amsu iluna s reign that wc find tlic earliest record 
of the horse in Babylonia and it was probablv introduced bv the Kassitfs for tho Babvhmans t\| re ‘e<l 
their name for this strange animal In an ideograph signifving literalK the as*, of the mountain 
suggesting tint it was brought to Bain Ionia bv mountain tribes from tlie cast 

Even in the reign of Ammt zaduga the great grandson of Samsu iluna Babvlon continued to retain 
a scmblanct of Hammurabi s empire for she had recovered her control of I lam and he <1 that land as a 
tributary state But she had iiects^anly to garason the countrv and other large bodies of hif troops 
invut have been mas etl in the south to retain the (orcc^of the *'ea l^iid km^ uul al-so in tl e north cast 
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to safeguard her mountain frontier 
against Kassite raids She docs m 
appear to have given much attention 
to the Nsest the direction from N\hidi 
her West Semitic rulers had themselies 
entered the country and it uas from 
this quarter that the blow fell which 
shattered her defences and paraljsed 
her existence for a time In the reign 
of Samsu ditana the last king of 
Babylon s First Dynasty the Hittites 
of Anatolia marched down the 
Euphrates broke through Babjions 
defences captured and sacked the 
cifv and carried off as spoil the sacred 
images of Marduk the national god 
and of Sarpanitum his consort The 
Hittites do not appear to have 
occupied the country for long which 
soon fell an easy prey to the Ivassites 
who finding no opposition to their 
advance now pressed across her 
eastern frontier Gandash their leader 
established himself in Babylon and the 
Kassite dynasty he founded endured 
according to the native annalists for 
five hundred and seventy six years 
We know little of the earlier 
Kassite kings Our principal contem 
porary records of the period are 
boundary stones which prove that the 
kings rewarded their military com 
manders and principal supporters by 
grants of land throughout the countr) 
In fact the Kassites m Babjlonia 
were a ruling aristocracy and though 
they doubtless brought with them 
numbers of humbler followers their 
domination did not affect the linguistic 
nor the racial character of the countn 
in any marked degree Memaj com 
pare their rule to that Of Turkej 'it 
the present day in the Tigns and 
Euphrates valley They give 
evidence of having possessed a high 
degree of culture and though thej 
gradually adopted the civilization of 
Babylon they tended for long to 
keep themselves aloof retaining their 
native names along with their separate 
nationalitj Tlicy were esscntiall) a 
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practical people, and produced'successful administrators The chief gain they brought to Babylon was 
an impro\ed method of time reckoning In place of the unwieldy system of date formulte, inhented by 
the Semites from the Sumerians under which each year was known by an elaborate title taken from 
some great event, the Kassites introduced the simpler plan of dating by the years of the king’s reign 
It was not until the sixteenth century b c that the new rulers of Babylon succeeded m establishing 
their authonty throughout the whole of the country in the south The last Sea Land king w as Ea gamil 
More ambitious than his predecessors, he invaded Elam but was defeated by a Kassite chieftain, Ulam 
Bunash, who held his kingdom for a few 
years as an independent fief, until it 
was incorporated with Babylonia In 
the fourteenth century we find the Kas 
site kings ruling a powerful kingdom, 
and maintaining fnendly relations with 
Egypt, which meanwhile had extended 
her empire over Syria The letters dis 
covered at Tell el-Amama, in Upper 
Egypt, are stnkmg evidence of the 
extent to which Babylonian culture had 
meanwhile spread throughout Western 
Asia , for the Babylonian wnting and 
language were used by Egypt for her 
communications with her Syrian and 
Palestinian dependencies, as well as for 
letters to Babylonian and Assyrian kings 
The documents which have been re 
covered include correspondence which 
was earned on between Amenophis III 
and IV and the Kassite kings, Kadash 
man-Enhl and Burra Bunash, the son of 
Kungalzu, and they throw an interesting 
light on the international diplomacy of 
the period Egypt succeeds in pre- 
venting Babylon from giving support to 
revolts in Canaan, but she does not 
hesitate to encourage Assyna, which now 
begins to display her power as Babylon’s 
nial The Babylonian king, wnting to 
the Egyptian Pharaoh, might boastfully 
refer to the Assynans as his " subjects," 
but he had to defend his own northern 
frontier against Assynan encroachment 
by force of arms Indeed, Tukulti ” 

Nmib I of Assyna, about the middle of the thirteenth century b c , succeeded in captunng and sacking 
Babjlon, and, according to one account, ruled the city forseaen jears But Assyria was not yet strong 
enough to dominate the southerly kingdom for any length of time, and Babylon not only' regained her 
independence, but afterasards earned the war into the enemy’s country’ It was Elam, not Assyna, 
tint brought the long and undistinguished Kassite dy nasty to an end. 

FROM THE FOURTH TO THE MNTH DThASTY OF BABYLON; II80 — 625 B C. 

The native Babylonian annalists make no mention of the Elamite conquest of Babylonia, which put an 
end to the Third Dymasty , but we ha%c unimpeachable evidence 0! its drastic character in the number 
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of Kassite monuments from Babylonia whidi have been discovered dunng recent excavations at Susa 
the Elamite capital These had been earned off as spoil of var by the Elamite king Shutruk Nankhundi 
and It IS probable that for some years the Elamites retained their hold on Babylon But thej were 
e\entually dnven out by Enbl naim akbi of the FouTtb Dynasty, whose early rulers appear to ha\e 
established themselves at first in Ism, and, using that city as their headquarters, to have extended their 
authority gradually over the rest of the country Nebuchadnezzar I , the successor of Enlil nadm akhi 
followed the retreating Elamites across the frontier, and subdued the Kassite tribes who were settled in 
the upland valleys of "Western Elam "We have an interesting memorial of one of Nebuchadnezzar s 
successes against the Elamites in what is probably the finest Babylonian boundary stone which has jet 
been recoiered It recorded a grant of land to Ritti Marduk the captain of the king’s chariots as a 



reward for his valour in battle against the Elamites when the Babylonian army, led bj the king m 
person, drove the Elamites out of the frontier fortress of Dur-ilu and routed them in their own temton 
on the banks of the Eulaeus 

Nebuchadnezzar was not equallj fortunate against Assj na and when he attacked the North 
kingdom he was defeated bj Ashur-resh ishi who captured fortj of his chariots of war and slew Karaslitu^ 
the commander of his armv But Babjlonia was to experience still worse disasters at the hands 0 
Tiglath pileser I , the great successor of Ashur resh ishi Under his able leadership Assyria achieved her 
first period of empire, and his successes in the south, which included the temporary capture of Baoj 
and other Akkadian cities, was his justification for assuming the ancient Babylonian title of “ 

Sumer and Akkad ” Dunng the reign of Tiglath-pilescr’s son, Ashur-bel kala, we find Babylon mam^ 
taming fnendly relations with Assjna ; but her power of resistance and recuperation after defeat w 
now considerablj weakened bj the attacks ot a new and uncmhzed foe Arabia was once more pounng 
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out hordes of nomads from her pasture lands and the effects of 
this third great Semitic migration the Aramean ^\ere acutel> 
felt m Babylonia One of the more powerful Semitic tribes the 
Sutu o\erran the whole country destroying the cities and 
plundenng the temples of the gods To the disaster and rum 
which thtee fierce nomads left in their tram we may trace the 
fall of Babylon s Fourth Dynasty which was followed by a penod 
ot irapoteoce coveted ui the tiatwe awaals hy thee* sheet 
of unimportant kings The first of tliese the Fifth Dynasty 
consisted of three kings from the Sea Land which had probably 
escaped the attention of the nomads But it was not until the 
Eighth Dynasty that a stable government wa$ once moteie 
established Even in the reign of Nabu mukm aph its founder 
the Arameans continued to give trouble holding the Euphrates 
in the neighbourhood of Babylon and Borsippa cutting com 
mumcations and raiding the country side In th^ reign of Nabu 
aplu iddma in the ninth century we have evidence that efforts 
were made to repair some of the material damage caused by 
Aramean raids for we have recovered the memorial mscnption 
this king engraved to commemorate his rebuildmg of 
, Temple of the Sun god at Sippar which for long bad lam in ruins 
But politically the centre of gravity in the Tigris and Euphrates 
\ alley now passes to the north Under that ruthless conqueror 
Ashur nasir pal III and his son Shalmaneser II tfte military 
forces of Assyria were entirely reorganized and she achieied her 
second penod of empire In the year 852 b c Shalmaneser 
marched through Babylonia and having appointed a vassal king 
exercised his privileges as overlord by sacrificing m the great 
temples of Babylon Borsippa and Cutha 

The subsequent period shows a gradual tightening of Assyrias 
grasp upon the southern kingdom varied by comparatively m 
effective struggles and revolts on Babylon s part to avoid her 
loss of independence A temporary decline of Assyrian power in 
the eighth century enabled Babylon for a tim<^ to regain her 
former position under Nabu shum ishkun and his son Nabonassar 
But the military revolt m Assyna which m 745 B c placcdTiglalh 
pilcser IV upon the throne put a speedy end at thi« pen 


to Babylon s hopes of a permanent 
recovery of power Tor Assyna 
now entered upon her third and 
last phase of empire which made 
her for a time the unstress of 
the Nearer East Babylon was 
taken in 728 bc and her Ninth 
Dyaiasly of kings is mainly com 
posed of Assyrian rulefs or their 
nominees 

Babylonia was no match for 
the trained legions of Assvria at 
the height of the latter s power 
but the industrial and commercial 





detail from the standpoint of the Assyrian nation Babjlons political actuitics constituted but one 
factor m the drama of Assyria s rise as the greatest power of \\ cstem Asia and of her spccdj decline and 
fall ^^e will here onlj note the altemati\ e policies with regard to the Southern kingdom winch Assyria 
was constant!) trying with equal want of success intimidation and indulgence They reached their 
clima\ m the reigns of SennacJienb and Esarliaddon — Sennacherib earned the stern pohev of repression to 
its utmost limits Ho attempted to destroy Babylon for e\cr and succetdctl by deflecting the course of 
the Euphrates in wiping out the greater partjjf the city so that its houses and man\ of its temples and 
pallets were earned away by thewajers Immediately on liis accession Fsarhaddon complctch resersed 
tins policy by rebuilding the city and restoring its anaent nghts and pn\ iltgcs It is quite po«Mb!e tint 
cither of fhesc policies if consistcnll\ pursued would have been equally futile in its atm of cocraok or 
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placating Bab> Ionia But their alternation was afar worse blunder it onlj succeeded in reiealmg to 
the Babylonians their own power, and in confirming them in their obstinate resistance Hence m the 
reign of Ashur-bani pal Esarhaddon s successor, we have the long re\ olt under Shamash shum ukm when 
Babylon, with Elam's help struck a succession of blows which helped m a material degree to reduce the 
power of the Assyrian army, already weakened by the Egyptian campaigns And m 625 b c when the 
Scythians had overrun the Assyrian empire and her power was on the wane we find Nabopola-ssar pro 

claiming himself king in Bain Ion 
and founding a new empire which 
for nearly seventy jears was to 
survive the city of Nineveh itself 

THE NEO BABYLONIAN EMPI! E 

625—539 = c 

Freed from her Assjnan op 
pressors Babylon now renewed her 
youth and the attained a 

material splendour and magnifi 
cence such as «'he had not achieved 
during the long course of her earlier 
history But it took her more than 
a generation to realize to the full 
her newly awakened ambitions 
After his declaration of indepeiitl 
ence Nabopolassar s influence did 
not extend far bejond the walls of 
Bab} Ion and Borsippa The other 
great cities both m the north and 
south continued for a time to 
acknowledge Ass}njiB suprennet 
But the sons of Ashuf bam pal ''h® 
succeeded him upon the throne liid 
inherited a reduced empire who^ 
sole support the Ass\rian arnn 
was now largely conipo'^ed of ih'- 
heartened mercenaries Accordiiu 
to Herodotus the Medes Ind 
ahead} twice invodecl A'svrn 
before C}a\arcs finall} imc'tci 
Nineveh It was natural tint 
Nabopolassar should have regardw 
them as his allies and have con 
eluded a definite allnncc wit i 
them Though lie does not ippc'**’ 



UpfctaU ! for thit unrf\ ffl U ttonatot A VR 

NEW NEARS DAN IN BABNLOS fe®0 BC 

nrhacidon complclclj reverted h> father* Bahjlonian policy He rebuilt thi 
> Babylon on 


lew Near atlei* hie acceifioi 
f Mardulc whose hands he 


K ihe 


>f the 




to have taken an} active part in the long siege of Nineveh, he was not slow in securing his share of the 
di&membcred empire when the city fell in 606 B c The Northern ter;-itor\ of Assvna fell to tlie Mcde' 
while Mesopotamia and the districts south of Nineveh became parts of Nabopolassar s empire 

It was not long before Bab\ Ion had the opportunitv of putting her newl} organized arm' to thete-' 
Twovears before the fall of Nineveh Egypt had seized the opportunitv afforded her h) As-'Vn'is 
impotence of occup} ing Palestine and S}Tia She had crushed Josiah and his Hebrew armv ‘ 

and though it is not certain whether Judah had the support of other allies it is clear that cc 
encountered no effective opposition on hts advance to the Euphrates But Nabopolassar did not mten 
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ralnttitptclalli/ ferlhii iMriJ 


THE BATTLE OF CARCHEMISH 

In ikc ft pi ®f NabapoUtfar ch« faunder of the Nea-Babrlanian Empire NecK* II of Erypt took advonlMe of ike » e*e Nlr«»«k 
eecup ed Palert ne In 604 B C iwo ye«r» efler the fell of N neveh Nebgchadnatrsr ihe Babylonian orewn print* defttlad h a 

Nubian ttoopa al »he Baule of Caftktm ah and puraucd ihtm to the Epypttan border whanee he v»*» lecallert to Babytoi* o® "* ® 
Nabopalaiaat a death 

to allow this portion of the AssjTian empire to fall to Egypt unchallenged and he despatclfcd a Baby 
Ionian force northwards along the Eupiirates under the command of the crowm prince Nebucbaclnczzar 
The two armies met at Carchemish in 604 uc where the Egyptians were utterly routed and driven 
back through Palestine But Nebuchadnezzar did not press his pursuit bejond tlio borders of rg}pt 
for news readied him at Peliibium of Nabopolassar s death and he was obliged to return nt once to 
Babjlon in order to carr) out at the capital tlie necessarj ceremonies attending his accession to 
the throne 

In spite of his withdrawal from the countrj the greater part of Sjna and Pakstine lost no time 
in transferring their allegiance to Bab) Ion The httic state of Judah was an exception for thouijh she 
paid her tribute at first she soon put the warnings of the prophet Jeremiali at defiance and b f 
sighted revolt led to the capture of Jerusalem bj Nebuchadnezzar m 596 n c and to tlie caiT)mg 
of a large portion of her population into captivil) A few jears later Egvpt made her last attempt to 
rcoccupv Palestmi. and S\na and Judah joined the Phoenician cities of ^idon and l\re in rallvin{? 
her support In 587 Nebuchadnezzar advanced into Northern Sjna^and took up a strong strategic 
position at Riblah on tlie Orontes whence he dcspatclicd a part of hi:> armv to bcsngi. Jcni'flciii An 
attempt b) Apnes the Egyptian king to reUexe tlie cit) was unsuccessful and m 586 Jerusalem uas 
once more taken and the greater part of the remnant of the Jews followed their fellow coiintrjmcn into 
exile The Bah) Ionian arm> then occupierl Phanicia though tlie cit) of Tvre o/Tertd ai> obstinate 
resistance and onh acknowledged its allegiance to Babjlon after a long siege which is said to have 1 
for tliirfcen \ ears Thus Ncbucliadnczzar completcrl the work begun b) liis fatiitr \abop ^ 
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by the skilful and vigorous prosecution of his campaigns established the Neo-Babylonian Empire on a 
firm basis, so that its authority was unquestioned from the Persian Gulf to the Egj’ptian frontier. 
Of his later campaigns we know nothing, beyond a fragmentary reference to a conflict with Amasis of 
Egypt in the thirty-seventh year of his reign. Tliough we do not know the circumstances under which 
it took place, we may assume that the Babylonian army w'as again victorious against the Egyptian 
troops and the Greek mercenaries who fought m their ranks. A tradition is indeed preserved by 
Josephus that Nebuchadnezzar made Egypt a Babylonian province, and although that is certainly 
an exaggeration, the evidence suggests that he may well have conducted at least one successful 
campaign on Egyptian territory The troubles of Apries in consequence of his ill-advised expedition 
against Cyrene, followed by the revolt of Amasis and his own deposition and death, may W'ell have 
furnished the occasion for a successful invasion of the country' by Nebuchadnezzar. 

A very large number of inscriptions have been recovered of the Neo-Baby'Ionian kings, but, unlike 
the foundation-records of AssyTia, they contain no records of military expeditions, but confine them- 
selves to commemorating the restoration or erection of temples and palaces in Babylon and tlie other 
great cities in the land. Nebuchadnezzar in particular w'as a mighty builder, and he transformed the 
city of Babylon. He greatly enlarged and entirely rebuilt his father’s royal palace, and in the course 
of his reconstructions raised its terraced platforms to so great a height above the surrounding 
city and plain that its Hanging Gardens became one of the Seven Wonders of the ancient world. 
He rebuilt the great temples of Ezida at Borsippa and of Esagila in Babylon, and the Sacred 
Road within the city* he sumptuously repaved, spanning it between the temple of Ninmakh and 
his own palace with the famous Islitar Gate, adorned with hundreds of bulls and dragons in relief. 
The fortifications of the city he also greatly strengthened, by his extension and completion of its 
double line of walls During his Jong reign of fortydwo years be devoted his energies and tJje new 
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weilth of his kingdom to this %\ork of rebuilding both in the capital and m the other ancient rclieioits 
centres of Babj Ionia 

Xebuchadnozzars three immediate successors did not extend his d^niat} for more than se\cn \e1r5 
and on the accession of Nabonidus in 555 B c , who owed his election to the influence of the BaMlonnn 
priesthood the close of Babvlon s last penod of greatness is m 'sight The new king carnecl on \ebu 
chadnezzars tradition of temple reconstruction with enthusiasm but he had none of his great 

predecessor s mihtaix qualities He 
wa* an archTologist, not a «oMier 
and loved to occupj him«elf in 
%estig-\tmg the past histor> ol the 
temples he rebuilt But the Neo- 
Bab\ Ionian Lmpire did not cniinblc 
of Its own accord for Naboniclus 
boasts m one of his inscription' that 
the whole of Mesopotamia and the 
west as far as Gaza on the 1 gip- 
tian border continued to acknow 
ledge his authoritj It requircil a 
blow from without to sliatter the 
deca> mg empire and thiswasgivcn 
bv Cjrus whosc Persian kingdom 
rising on a new wave of the Indo 
European migration had ilrcidv 
absorbed tliat of the Modes lue 
>ears after tlie accession ol Nalio* 
nidus Ctrus had deposed Astja-^es 
and uniting his own followers from 
the south of Iran witli their Median 
kinsfolk he proceeded to defeat 
Creesus of Lvdia who marched 
against liim After tlie capture of 
Sardis C\rus was free to turn lus 
attention to Babjlon In 539 ^^ 
Gobrjas tlie Persian governor 
of Assvna marcltcd southwards 
Nabonidus entrusted the defence of 
his country to his son BcNhazrar 
cl the advancing Ptrsians 
at Opis and was totall) defcatctl 
Xabonidus fled from ‘'ippar which 
w as at once taken and Gobrv i' then 
entered Babvlon without hirtlicr 

fightin^ Nebuchadnezzar s stfoni, 

bolfVrM IM-Otiral RK ill Itiflr I of cl<(re<r Citadcl COntintK“<l for 'ORlC time 

a hojiclc" n*'istanct but fell after C\ni> Inrn'cH had vntertd tlie citv in the following spring 
is remarkable tliat tin. native priesthood wcicomeil the Persian king as. their coiinirv '• dtlnec^f 
who-c MCtorv had Ih'cii brought about bv Manluk the national god lor in the cour't of 1“’ 
reign Val*oni(Uis liatl outranged the local priests throughout the land bv collecting ind bringing t® 
his capital the iniagts of the gods from otlicr cities Bv rc*stonng the giHK to thtir local shrines 
CvTUs gaincvl |x>pulanlv with the people and compUtch won over the pnestliuod iht m >'t j'owct 





(r» // wn 

THE PERSIVNS STORMING THE CIl VDEL OF C\BM.ON 

Mlh»utK (l<» <llT ol n«l>)l<>n »urrrndrrcd wiikoui ftlxni ih' PrrsUit ««n 
Cebrr** tlie »lroe( < <aiJcl arecni lo liaT« been tarf aoned br l^yal tfc«i>a and lo I 
KrlJ oul lor a t me Put it ««a« aRon captured by afaaull aXe pecture aloeea tKe Pcfi 


pohlic.al section of tlie ronimumtv Thus it liappcntd that Babvlon maile no furthir striit-th to rrt^'" 
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her independence and the whole of the temtory she had enjoyed was incorporated witliout ret.titacicfi 
in the Persian Empire 


BABMOMA UNDER TOREICN DOMINATION 539 BC — PRESENT DA^ 

Tnr history of the Babjionians as an independent nation comes to an end with the capture of Ihb\lon 
by Cyrus From that time forward Babyloma has remained a subject pro\incc under the foreign 

domination of the powers winch liiie 
succeeded one another m tlie rule of 
that region of the Nearer Fast The 
tranqntlhtj of the countrj under Cini 
I formed a striking contra t to tic 

unrest and intrigue which clnractcnzeJ 
Its attitude under \ssjrian rule and 
this was due to the fact that the polici 
I he inaugurated in tiie prminccs of lb 

^ empire was a complete rciersal of 

^ Assyrian methods For tJio iiationahtj 



of each conquered race \\ as respected 
and It was encouraged to retain its own 
religion and its laws and customs 
Hence Babyloma s commercial life and 
prosperity suffered no interruption m 
consequence of the change in its political 
status little was altered bctoiul lie 
name and title of the reigning kingm 
the dates upon commercial and legal 
documents of the period And tlu» 
state of things would no doul t In'C 
continued had not the authontj cf 
the Persian Empire itself been ruddy 
shaken dunng the reign of Camhy*£^ 
Cyrus s son and successor 

Cambyses energies were mainh 
directed to the conquest of Fgypl 
to making that country an integral part 
of tlie Achamenian Fmpirc Thisle 
achieved after the battle of IMii'iuu’ 
and tlie fall of Memphis hut when at 
tempting to extend Ills sway over Nul 'i 
m tiic south he rtccivevl newvof revolt 
in Persia Before liis departure for 
r gvpt he had murdered Iin brother Bar 
diya known to tlic {>rt(ks is Snierdi 
flic miirelcr Jiad bei n kept i secret an 1 
tbc revolt against tin alisenl kiHr."’*^ 


now headed by a Mignn named Gaumati who gave himself out as the mi sing smerdi-' ind the tnic 


heir to the throne Camby es made pteparilims to repress the revolt but «bed on the retiu" 
journey in Syria m 522 The death of the king gave a fresh impetus to the forns of rcbelli m "I 
now began to spread into the vinous provinces of the Persian Empire Buttiaimnti ih 


rebel soon met his fate 1 or after Canibvso death the Persian armv was led liack bv I)ir'u n 


pnnee of the same roval bouse as Cvms ami bis son Gaumata was surprised ami m\ir<kr<d atul P irti!‘ 



V dlfjt 


HARUN AI_raSHID RECEIVING AN EMBASSY FROM CHARLES THE GREAT 

Under Harun at RasKtd iHe e'T\p re ot tKe Atabaa d Cat ptia waa ol crealer aatanr tKan at any o tier pe od He repu a on in the ^^eel 
luffic ently alleeted by the (act lUt Cha lemaine about the I me he waa croaimed emperor oI the Romana In 800 A D ..ni an emba.ay 
the Cal ph to obta n (acll ea tor t ade and for p Ur mate n the Holy Land The amhaseadora were two Chr > ana and a Jew and 
lont the E (ta they hrousht was an ortan 





firmly established on the throne Dams continued to act with extraordinary ener^> and in the course 
of a single year succeeded in quelling the rebellions in Babylon and m the various provinces 

The siege of Babylon by Danus and a second siege which was soon rendered neces'sary by a fre«h 
revolt may be regarded as marking the beginning of Babylon s decay The defences of the city had 
not been seriously impaired by Cyrus but they now suffered considerably Further damage was done 
m the reign of Xerxes when the Babylonians made their last bid for independence For \er\cs is'^aul 
not only to have dismantled the walls but to have plundered and destroyed the great temple of Marduk 
itself Large areas in the famous city which had been the wonder of the nations now began to he 
permanently m rums In 331 b c Babylon enters on a new f^iase when the long struggle between Greece 
and Persia was ended by the defeat of Darms III at Gaugamela For Susa and Babylon submitted 


to Alexander who on proclaiming himself King of Asia took Babylon as his capital 

t\e may picture Alexander gazing on the citys mighty buildings many of wliicli now hy 
and deserted Like Cynus before him he sacrificed to Babylons gods md he is said to have wished to 
restore EsagiK Marduk s great temple but to have given up the idea as it would have taken ten 
thousand men more than two montlis to remove the rubbish from the rums But he seems to Iiavemadc 
some attempt in that direction since a tablet has been found dated in his sixth year which records 
the payment of ten manelis of silver for cleanng away the dust of Esagila Uhile the old buildmcs 
decaved some new ones arose in their place including a G-eek theatre for the use of the 
colony But the Babylonians themselv es continued to retain their own separate life and customs rrom 
the vear 270 n c we have a record that Antiochus Soter restored the temples of Nahu and Marduk at 
Bor<ippa and at Babylon and <;crvices in honour of later fonns of the Babylonian gods were prola y 
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practised into the Chnstnn era Our htcst information relates to the year 29 b c when we know that 
in a corner of 'Nlarduk s great temple at Babjlon Marduk and the God of Hea%en were wor'^hipped as a 
twofold deity under the name of Anna Bel 

But the city w as then a ghost of its former self Seleucia had risen on the Tigris founded by Sclcucus 
after he had secured the satrapj of Babylon on Alexanders death It was largclj built from bncks 
carted from Bab>lon and the Babylonian merchants and people m pursuit of trade and commcice 
had gradually deserted Hie old capital for Seleucia 


The life of the ancient city probably flickered longest around the ruined temples and seats of worship 
but even these like the citadel and palaces e\entually became quarries for the builder In 147 bc 
the Parthian empire succeeded the Macedonian d\ nasty of the Seieucid'B and the city of Ctesiplion like 
Seleucia went to Babylon 


for its building materials 
In fact Babylon has 
served as the quarry for 
all succeeding cities and 
villages in its neighbour 
hood Ctesiphon indeed 
declined on the fall of 
the Parthian Empire but 
It recovered its prosperity 
and population under the 
Persian dynasty of the 
Sassamd'e 

When the Sassanian do- 
minion was finally brought 
to an end in the middle of 
the seventh century A d 
B abylonia again changed 
hands and served new 
masters For a time the 
armies of Islam bad been 
fully occupied with the 
conquest of Palestine and 
Syria and had not tried 
conclusions with the great 
Persian empire But Yez 
digerd III the last of the 
Persian monarchs des 
patched his forces across 
the Euphrates and offered 
battle to the advancing 
Arabs in the plain of Ixufa 
not far to the south of the 
deserted rums of Babylon 
In the course of a four 
days battle the Arabs were 



completely Mctonous and 
after capturing Ctesiphon 
and its nch spoils 
marched on to Susa At 
the battle of Mahavend 


DIRDS-EYE View of MESOPOTAMIA SHOWING THE PROPOSED SCHEME 
OF IRRIGATION 

A comprehent vr Khemc for deal nc wilh the irr iai on of M lopolamla and rcttocing (he counter < 
former fert I It hat been aeorbed out by S r W II am W illeocb. K C M C la add lion to the eoa.Irof 
t on ol iKe Creal H nd a Barrace t ncludea the tutiettlon cl d awiny tVe Hood wt cf ol the 
EupKralea and the Tier a into two vreal depreat oni which would act a* natural reie voire and 



DATES OF HITTITE HISTORY 




K*” 

Criss Cvents 

- 

*400 

— 

CsUhtishmentofScniiUotndmgsettlmenis in Cappadocia withwhchthe Hittiles if indigenous 
woaM have come into contact 

- 

1750 

— 

HitUtes descend tlicEnpbiate^aQd capture and sack Babylon bringing its First Dynasty to an end 

- 

1650 

— 

Agum II tecoters from tbe district o( Kham the sacred statues earned o3 by the Hitt tes. 

1- 

14*0 

ICHATTUSll:, I 

King of the Hitnte City of Kossar raUierofShubbiluInima 

IL 

■<” 

tarkhundaraba 

King ut the Hiltite state of Arzawa. Mamed a daughter oi Amenophis III oi Egypt empbyed 
the Babyhnuaa senpt (dr wntuig bis native dialect 

111 

1390 

SHUBBILULIUMA 

Founder ol a dynasty of Hittlte kings isbo ruled a confederacy of states (rom their capuslat lUiatti 
for nearly two hundred years Corresponded with Amenophis IV delrated Anni and cap 
lured N S)na mamra his daughter to Mattiuaza and established a protectorate over 
Mitanm Concluded treaty nitb Egypt 

IV 

13S0 

• ARANDA 

Son of Shubb luhuina 

V 

1345 

MURSll. 

A youi^er Son of Shubbiluliuma Defeat of the MitUtesm N Syria by Setil ofEgjpt 

VI 

1310 

MUTALLU 

SenotUunL Defeat olibe HIttilesat the Battleof Kadesh by RamesesII treaty with Egypt 

vn 

1180 

KHATTUSlI. H 

Brother of Mutallu Great treaty of alliance «tth Rameses IT married his daught^ to Rameses 

11 and bteight her to Egypt mauitained friendly relations with Babylonia Vjsit of the 
statue of the Egyptian Moon god kboosu toKhatti to cure the k ng a daughter pf a dev J 

vnt 

»]0 

dudmlaua 

Son of Kbattusil It Ruled with b sirtolber Pudukhipa, at co-regent 

DC 

i*aj 

ARNUANTa 

Son of Dudkhalia lliltitesshll friendly with Egypt 

- 

1*00 

— 

Invasion ol Asia Minor by the Pbrygiaos, the Muski aod other races The Ktttitcs driven south 
ward from Anatolia establish IbeiDselvesInCarcbemish and otbercllies in N Syria 

- 

xnj 

— 

Tigtalb p leser I erosset ibe Euphrates but fails to lake Carchenush 

\ 


SANGA^ 

Prince of Card etnitb Pays tribute to Asbur nasir pal Ilt^ and later oa totals ton Sliaimaneset III 

3CI 

7«7 

PISlRtS 

Pribce ol Carchenush capluredoo tbe fall of that city before Sargon 11 , whodepotted >tsinbabilancs 

1 — j 700 

— 

The HiHilts cease to be a natioa and are absorbed (n the populatiun of Syra j 


table of the kings of ASSYRIA 


[W B — D«(oreoil b c diUs ate airnniioale. A cxHnma (oUowaa Ving ( name when his son sucreeded him ] 


No 

»C 

IvJSG 

Chief Evehts of Reich 

■ - 

*4<w 

— 

hetnitie srlllemeois in Cappadocia nrth efaaraeter s<k As'ynan civilization hence Asjjna already 




Traditional founder ot the temple of Ashir (later Ashur) the national goil 

If 

— 

KtKIA 

Tcaditional*buiId r of (be city wall of Ashur tbs earliest capital. 

HI 

— 

BELBA)<1 

Traditional founder of the kingdom of Assyria AU dates uncertain — 

n 


KATE ASMlR 

Reboilt wal) of Ashur destn>|ed by enemy or deca] ed 

V 


SHALIU AI\HUM 

Succeeded b s father this is indicated by comma after Kate Asbir (cf note above) 

VI 

*030 

ILU SHUma. 

Fought with Su abu founder of the First Dynasty of Babylon andkept the Western Semitesoutot 


*030 


Rebmlt temples in AMinr unproved imgatioo of Assyrian temtory 

VJII 

loco 

JKUNUSf 

Further slreogtbene) the Aubficatumsof Ashur 

IN 

1950 

SHAR KENKATe ASHIR 

By this period Asbur had become subject to Babjlon A patesi named Shamshi Adad may have 

X 



Assyria prvbab^ sCiU subject toBal jtoo 

M 

1870 

SHAMSHI AD4 d I 

Restored Ibe wall of Asbur but probabtr « th Babjions consent 

XJI 

1830 

ISHME DIGaV I 

Rebuilt Ijie temple of Adi r at Ashur 

xin 

iS*o 

SHA3ISHI AD4 d 11 

Rebuilt the temple of Ann and Adad at Ashur 

NIV 

rSoo 

ISHME DAGaN 11 

Nothing IS Enown of his lagn 

XV 

17S0 

ASHIR NIRaRI I 

Babylonian mflueocelessemiig, Ibe city wait Ashur rebuilt 

XVI 

1750 

SHAMSHI AtlAD HI 

Freed from tear of Babvlon bj the Hittite eoiiquest Assyria expands. Shamshi Adad, her first 
girac eonq leror raids thniueh Airoenia fo the Black Sea 




TABLE OF THE KINGS OF ASSYRIA—centtmtd 


No 

BC 

King 

X\II 

x\in 

1475 

1450 

ASHIR RADU I 
AbHlR NIRARI 11 

XI\ 

1430 

ASHIR RIM NISHCSHL 

x\ 

1380 

I UZUR ASHUR 

XM 

XXII 

1370 

1360 

ASHUR XADIN AKHI 
LHDk ADAD 

XXIII 

1350 

ASHUR UBALLIT 

XM\ 

>335 

ENLIL NIRARI 

x\\ 

4325 

ARIK DEN ILU 

XX\I 

>3t5 

ADAD NIRARI I 

' XXMI 

1300 

SHALMANESER I 

xx\m 

«75 

TLKULTI NIMBI 

1 XXIX 

1160 

ASHUR XaSIR pal 1 

\x\ 

iayo 

TUKULTI ASHUR 

XXXI 

xxxn 

XXXUI 

ins 

«»43 

ADAD SHUM LISHJR 
ASHUR NARARA HI 
NABU DAM 

1 xxxn 

<Z40 

ENLIL IvUDUR USUR 

x\\\ 

IS30 

MNItl APIL ESUARA 

XXW I 

tns 

ASHUR DAN 1 

1 XXXMI 

1165 

MLTARKIL NUSKL 

XXXMII 

”45 

ASHUR RESH ISHI 
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ir koowl jRe of Assinan history, during the first hill ottl« 


tbatus of some three ocntunes 
Kasdtepmcxl 

In tlw early P«t of tbefi/teentb ceoiijry the Kingdom ol ihtiimi irasesiahj^shed in VeKipottmj 
and b^an to press As^na Asbur captured about 1450 * 

Ipdependent of Mitannl , treaty with Kara jndish of Babylon concerning boundary 
Similai treaty with Duma Bunasb of Dabylon 


End ol Mitaoman kingdo n part of whose temtory u occupied by Assyria Ashur ubal it ro 
spaiid> Hitb Amenophis l\ and actively intervenes in Babylonian polities. 

Defeated Kungalau the Uabylotuan king, and rectified the boundar) 

Conducted a senes of camoa gos conquered the region of the Chabur 
Defeated Nan n araCtash of Babslon conquered Haran and raided as far as Circhem sh 
Conquests In Armenia Musn and khanigalbat raided to Caxcbemish Qu It Calah 
Esiendod Assyrian temtory to N and tV ruled Babylon for seven years. 

Murdered his lather in Kar Tukulti Nuiib, and probably succeeded him. 

Tbe statue ol Maiduk earned off by Tukulti Ninib I restored to Babylon 

I \ period ol d svms Oil 1 1 Assyria rn ubich Babylon pUys a part 

War against Adad shu nusar of Babylon in which Enlil kudur usur is sU 1 
rounder of dynasty of omc k ngs Bcsciged in Ashur by Adad sbum usur 
Brgaa to restore Assyria s Ibrtuues ra ded in N Daby Ionia aud Co E cfAssvria 
I tobably maintained Assyria s position 

Twice defeated Nebuebadoertar I of Babylon conqutred L of Tigris 

One oi Assyna s greatest warriors and bintefS raided itmlorvol Catchsm si and read ed Hi* 
Mcllerraneao Conquered N Babylonia Kcceived present from Egypt an king 
Treaty Hitbfilarduk ahap k acr mati of Babylon mamect daughter of Adad aplu idd na of Babylon 

Cfothei of Ashur bel kala Restored temple of Ishtar at Nineveh 

TUI. silence of the official chroi cle known as the SjnehronisUc H »fory between the rrtgn* 0 
Ashur be) UaU and Adad oiran III pointa to a dinunution of Aasycian powrf 

I A period of weakness (or Assyria 

Founder ol dynasty of fourteen kings loroada by Arameans into Lpper Mesopotamia sod N I 
Syna^ they occupied provinces previously heldby Assyria | 

I Little IS known of these kings beyond their nainea and relauenship dates too are conjMtcral j 
^ butwithAdad niran 111 the tponym Canon begins and chconobgy become* ( 

Defeated t vo Babvioa an kmge and iiumed the second one s daughter I 

Campaigns in E Mesopotamu and N Babylonia Kingdom of Urartu established | 

Tbe most rutbkss ol Assyr an conquerors Campaigns in East m Korth m Mesopownna and 
in Wot to kledilerranean Cap tal transferred to Calah - a 

Suzerainty over Q^ylo ua Battle ol Karkar 834 Synan conq icsts eoiisobdatcd W 
with Crartu 

Qurned revbit ot hia brother Ashirdanin apl recovered temtory lost dq^ tig civil *ar 
Conquests m North and in Syr a Married Babylonian princess Sammu rammat (Se niram s) 
Cmiflicts vrttb Urartu and Svr a 

Continued pressure by Urartu Weakness of Assyria Eclipse of sun 15th Ju c 763 

Won tlwime as result of rcbclhoc; Internal dissension 1 1 Assyria 

Son of Ashur dan III Continued weakness of \5syna Mihtarv revolt m Calah 74® 

Name assumed by Pulu the military commander on election to throne Restored ts=) 
author tym^bykm a inthepasl in the North and 1 1 Syria Devastais t Urartu 
Ruled Baby Ira under tbe name Ulula a 


Cal ture of Sariana Successful campaigns in tne West in Arabia and [n tie pur 

devastation ol Lrarlo RuVed »n Babylon liter expclUnS Mecodach ba'adan l> 

Can paigns in Babylonia Olicra Phoen cu and Palestine Attempted destruction of Baby 
689 Reb It and fortiAed Nineveh introduced cultivation of cotton imnolSdoo 

Babylon rebuU tuither eapanaoo of Assyne Cimmerians repulsed Destruction 

subm ssKm ol Tyre Conquest ol Lower Egypt j „ v 1 n Crned non 

Reconqiest of Egypt sack of Thebes. Prolonged war with Elan and Babylon 
in Arabia. S^th an imas on of W estern Asia Organized fame is library a 
Son of Ashur bam pal Nat on exhausted by ci 

on falUng to pieces , , k. it nhihel 

"" baling declared "as independence >a 6?^ a/lcriiards a.1 es bimsell 


Attempted destruction 
100 of cotton 
IS repulsed Destructi 

r with Elan and Babylon 

6?^ a/lcri 

Soo of Ashur bom paL Besieged in Nineveh perishes m the flames of his Palace 

A^snans as a naton disappear and their territory is divided by Medey and B JbyV’mu — 
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CH\PTrR V 

B\ LEO\ ARD 
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The name o{ the is f-imilnr enonsjh from their apptirinct m tht o( the Old Te&tanunt 

among the mlnbitants of Pilcstint who opj>o ctl the nd\mico of the Htbrtw in\ adtrs Tor lon^ H was 
onlj pob-iible to qanse the part the\ plaaetlin thcearh hi tor\ of Western \‘ua b^ the tracts tht% hate 
left m the records of Ejj\pt and 
s\na that time it was not t\en 
certain whether we miitht regard as 
their work the strange hieroqU’plnc 
rock mscnptions whicli are found 
scattered o%er the sjreater part of \sn 
Minor But sc\en tears ago Khatti 
the capital citt <yi their empire was 
identified at Boghaz Kem m Cap- 
padocia and the rotal archncs winch 
were there recotered Inie fumislietl 
detailed information on their liistorj 
from the Hittite standpoint 

Me now realize that the flittitis 
were one of the great nations of an 
tjquitj At the height of their power 
their swaj extended from the Asiatic 
coast of the ^Cgean to tlie mountain 
of Armenia Tlict wrested Aorthern 
Sjna from EgtTit and when thej 
occupied Lpper "Me opotamia ncitlier 
Babjlon nor ^wjTia was strong enough 
to oppose them 

It is still not certain to winch of 
the great families of nations thej be 
longed Tilt suggestion has been made 
that their language has cert uii Inch) 

Europein characteristics but for the 
present it is safer to regard tlicm as 
an indigenous race of Asia Minor 
Their stron^l) marked facial l>po with 
long strnglit nose and receding 
forelicad and chin is stnl ingli re 
produced on all their monuments and 
suggests no companj>on witli Arjan 
or Semitic stocks Their cuihration 
u T? stron^lj influenced bj that of 
Bab>lonia through the medium of Ass\nan tradiOs, settlements which wore cstablishid in Cappadocia 
nb earlj as 2400 n c From the c earlv Semitic immigrants or their successors the\ borrowed the claj 
t vblet ami tlie cuneiform sjstcm of writing But thej continued to use their own picture characters 
for monumental records and even m thejater period when thej came into direct contact with the 
Assyrian empire their art nc\ cr lost its mdi\ idual character Some of the most elaborate of tluir rock 
sculptures maj still be seen in the holj sanctuary at Aasih Ka\a not far from Roghaz Kcui Here on 
the rock face in a natural fissure of the mountain arc carved tlu figures of tlicir deities chief 
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imong them the great Mother goddess of the HUtites She and Ttshub the principal male deity are 
here represented meeting with their processions of deities and attendantii^^ 

Of the earlier history of the race we still know but little At about 1750 b c they emerge for a 
moment into the full light of day, when we sec them leave their mountain barriers and descend the 
Euphrates on a great raiding expedition We have already noted how on tint occasion they stormed 
and captured Babylon bringing its First Dynasty to an end and leaving the city in easy prey to its 
Kas^ite neighbours Tlie statues of the Babylonian deities ^farduk and Sarpanitum which wey then 
carried off were recovered a hundred years later from the Hittite district of kham by Agum II 

During this and the followang century wc may picture a slow but uninterrupted expansion of the 
area under Hittite control Their central fortress of Klntti lay to the east of tlie Ha)y s on the Anatolian 
plateau some tlirco thousand feet above sea lev cl It occupied a strong position near the crossing of 
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RETURN OF SHUBBILULIUMA FROM HIS SVRIAN CAMPAIGN 

TKe dynaitj' of Hitt tc K n(« wai loundcd by Shubb tul uma wko haraaacd and «v<nldally annexed the povierlul ala e of M eon ■» 
Northern Meaopolam a and conquered Northern Syr a He la here aeen en erlriK Khaiti ha mounia n cap lal on h » return from • 
vietorloua campaifn n Syria He brouihl back w b h m a heavy apo I and t vo captive M lann an pr ncea who had'oppoacd h n 

the great lines of traffic through Asia Jlinor At an early period expansion from this centre must have 
begun to take place beyond the west bank of Uie river where the uplands offered greater facilities for 
pasturage Another line of advance was southward to the coast plains beneath the Taurus and it is 
certain tliat Cilicia was occupied by Hittite tnbes before any attempt was made on Northern Syria 

At first the Hittites were scattered without any central organization among a number of independent 
city states When later on a land is referred to in their official documents it is designated the 
country of the city of so and so suggesting that each important township had been the centre of an 
independent district to winch it gave its name Some of the Hittite states attained in tunc to a consider 
able degree of importance Tims we find Tarkhundaraba of Arzawa sufficiently eminent to nnrrj a 
daughter of Amenophis III of Egypt Another city was Kussai one of whose kings Klnttusd I 
the father of Shubbiluliuma under whom the Hittites were organized into a strong confederacy which 
endured for nearly two hundred years 
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capture Tor tlie Egyptians had never 5 et met so powerful an enemy as the Hittites proved themselves 
to be, and the disastrous opening of the battle was largely due to tlie ovcr-confidcni.c of Rameses and 
his complete miscalculation of the enemy’s strengtli and resources It is possible to follow the tactics 
of the opposing armies ni some detail, for episodes of the figlit may still be seen pictured on the temple- 
walls at Luxor, Karnak and Abydos It is true that the accompanying inscnptions are ver> fragraen 
tary, but they are supplemented by a historical account of the battle, introducing a poeni in celebration 
of the valour of Rameses, preserved on a papvrus m the Bntish Museum * 

The army of some twenty thousand men which Rameses led from Egypt m his advance against the 
Hittites he marshalled m four divisions, named, after four Egyptian gods the divisions of Ammon, Ra 
Ptah and Sutekh In this order, and with the Pharaoh at their head, they marched through Palestine 
and afterwards by the coast-road through Southern Phccnicia Then, leaving tlie coast and staking the 



RAMESES n RECEIVING A COPV OF HIS TREATV WITH THE HITTITES 

weaned br (he Hittite war Rameaea 11 conducted on ofTenaive aod deFenaive alliance with the Hillile 
F Shubbilutinma Alter the lerme ol the treaty bad been drawn ud a aityer tablet on which a eoor wac c 


east bank of tlie Orontes, Rameses and the division of Amrfion forded the river at Shabtuna, the a^er 
village of Ribleh, onlj’ a few miles south of Kadesh Here two Eedawin, b} the instructions of 
Hittite king, informed him that the enemy had retreated northw’ards , and Rameses, misled b> 6 
report continued to advance on Kadesh, his divisions strung out behind him, and the l^-St two still cn 
the other side of the ford Meanwhile the Hittite army lay behind Kadesh. masked from the Eg)?!!^ 
by the city w'alls As Rameses and the division of Ammon continued to advance to their se cc 
camping ground on the north-west of Kadesh, the Hittite king worked round the citj on its tisfern 
southern sides, and suddenU threw his chanots across the Orontes and drove down upon the 
Egj>ptian division, that of Ra as they were marching northvsards to )oin Rameses Taken compie j 
surpnse, they fled towards Rameses, pursued by the Hittites, who thus cut tlic Egyptian ‘'ll™} 

Just before his camp was dnven m, Rameses had learned of the presence of tlie Hittifc arm} 

* For a detailed account of the battle, illustrated by plans and accompanied by translations ot 
Breasteef, •' Ancient Records of rgvpt *' vol in , pp r 23 ff 
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two captured spies and he had sent an urgent message to his southern di\isions Alemwhile he Nras 
surrounded bj the Hittites and ra]l3ang his bodvguard he proceeded to charge eastwards, against the 
weakest point in the enemy s lines He succeeded m dnving the Hittites before him into the Orontes 
and though he thereby lost his camp and his rich baggage thu, proved m the end his salvation For the 
Hittites stajed to plunder and Rameses himself vvas not driven into the river in his turn Upon the 
opportune arrival of some reinforcements he contmucd to keep the main bod^ of the Hittite chanots 
m check b> repeated charges until after three hours desperate fighting his southern dmsions came up 
took the Hittites in the rear and completed their discomfiture Many of the Hittites were 'shm or 
captured caught as they were between the two halves of the Egi^itian army But the Hittite king and 
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lus foot soldiers were stfH undefeated to the east of the Orontes md Rameses appears to haie made 
no attempt to capture Kadesh Relieved at his escape he was content to return to Egv'pt with the 
reputation he had gamed for lus personal achievements m the fight 

Dunng the following vears the war was continued with varvmg success though Ramcics appears 
eventuallv to have been more successful m tlie north But in the reicn of Khattiisil both sidfs 
were wear) of the conflict and an elaborate treatv of peace and alliance was drawn up Tins when 
engraved upon a silver tablet was earned to Ecvpt bv an ambas.ador and presented to Rameses Tlie 
contents of the treatv have long been known from the Eg>*ptian text engraved on the walls of the temple 
at Karnak among the (ablets found at Boghaz Kcui was a broken copj of the Hittite i croon drawn 
up in cuneiform characters and in the Bab\loman language which like French at the present dav 
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^ 3r- ' ■ ' ■ “ I was the language of diplomacj at that 

period Khattusil also mamtained 
fnendly relations with the Babylonian 
court, and he informed the King of 
Babylon of Ins treaty with the Km® 
of Egypt 

A few j ears later, accompanied by 
a great retinue Khattusil brought his 
daughter to Egypt where she was mar 
Tied to Rameses with great pomp and 
circumstance An intimate fnendship 
continued to exist between the two royal 
families and when the queen s sister fell 
ill m Khatti, and was believed to be 
incurably possessed by a de\ tl, Rameses 
hastened to send his phjsician to cure 
her But his efforts proving fruitless 
the Pharaoh despatched the holy image 
of Khonsu the Egyptian Moon god to 
Cnppadocia where, m the mountain 
capital of Khatti the god and his Egyp 
tian priests succeeded in casting out the 
evil spirit which possessed the princess 
The son and grandson of Khattusil 
Dudkhalia and Arnuanta earned on 
their father s policy of fnendline«s to 
wards Egypt and the latter to judge 
from the seals upon a Hittite document, 
seems to have adopted the Egyptian 
custom of marrying fiis sister 

Arnuanta is the last king of Khatti 
whose name has been recovered and it 
IS certain that in the following century 
the invasion of Anatolia by the Phry 
gians and the Muski put an end to Hit 
tite power m Cappadocn The Hittites 
were pressed southwards through the 
passes and they continued to wield a diminished political influence in Northern Syria Here they became 
the ruling class in scattered city states of which the most iraportcint was Carchemish on the Euphrates 
The former inhabitants of the distnets which they here controlled were mainly Semites of Syrian or 
Aramean extraction and their influence may be traced to some extent in the character of the Hittite 
art of this late period To the kings of Assyria the Hittites were merely inhabitants of Northern Syn^i 
and the name Khatti was now used solely for that region without any reference to Cappadocia 

When Tiglath pileser I after defeating the Muski invaded Northern Syria the city of Carclieinish 
was strong enough to avoid capture During the middle period of Assyrian expansion both Asliur 
nasir pal III and his son Shalmaneser III , received tribute from Sangar of Carchemish But m 
reign of Sargon II in the year 717 B c the city was captured by assault its king Pisins taken prisoner 
and Its inhabitants earned into captivity The fall of Carcheftvish and the capture of the Hittite strong 
hold of Marash a few years later put an end to any semblance of a Hittite state From that tune 
forward the Hittites ceased to be a nation, and the remnants of their race survived only as one more 
strain m the mixed population of Syna 
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THE CAPTURE OF CARCHEMISH BY SARCON 
In 717 B C Pisirifl relying upon help promieea l>y the Phfysien Uinit N 
revolted from Aseyria but he >vaB defeated and captured hy Sareon who conv 
Carchemish and its territory into an Assyrian province Carchemish had been 
of the cities ruled hy the Hittite aristocracy in Syria and with ila fall (he Hi 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE ASSYRIANS By LEONARD W KINO M A , FS A 
In origin the Assynans sprang mainly from the same source as the Babylonian people It used formerl} 
to be thought that their country was colonized directl> from Babj Ionia and that this nortlnr ard ad\ ance 
of the Babylonian Semites took place at a comparatnely late period But it is now realized tint ^ss^Tia 
received her Semitic population during the early movement of migratory tnbes from Arabia which 
before the beginning of the third millennium b c had extended to the southern plains of the Tigris and 
Euphrates and overflowing Babylonia had passed on into Guti among the foothills of Elam As early 
as 2400 B c we find scattered bodies of Semites settled m cities throughout Cappadocia who are closely 
akin to the later Assynans they have already adopted their peculiar system of dating by eponyonous 
officers instead of by the reigning king and they share with them pecubanties of cult and nomenclature 
Their Semitic character is unmistakable but it is equallv clear that their original strain had been to 
some extent blended with that of the people into whose territory they had forced their way 

Recent excavation has shown that what racial elements other tlian Semitic may have entered into 
the composition of the Assynans were obtained from this vigorous northern people In Asluir the 
earliest Assyrian settlement upon 
the Tigris we have recovered dunng 
the last few years the names of a 


number of early Assyrnn pnest 
kings or fiatesis and the uh Semitic 
form of many of these is> suggestive 
of an Anatolian element drawn from 
the indigenous population of the 
country This doubtless accounts 
m part for the warlike and brutal 
character they later on presented m 
stnl mg contrast to the milder and 
more commercial Semites of the 
lower Euphrates vollev ^ct tlie 
language and to a great extent the 
features of tlie Semite eventually 
predominated and the Anatolian 
strain resembling that of the modern 
Ixui;ds survived onlv m an increased 
ferocity of temperament 

lint IS one fact which made the 
AssyTians different from the Baby 
lonians Another is tint their 
country was less exposed to invasion 
during the greater part of their his 
tory than Babylonia and when 
once their racial character had been 
fixed they retained during s«b e- 
quent periods greater puntv of 
blood Lying in the upper portion 
of tlie Mesopotamian valley about 
the middle course of the nver Tigris 
the mountain chains of \rmcnn 
and Kurdistan formed natural 
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was the language of diplomacj at that 
period Khattusil also maintained 
friendly relations with the Babylonian 
court and he informed the King of 
Babylon of his treaty with the King 
of Egypt 

A few years htcr accompanied by 
a great retmue Khattusil brought his 
daughter to Egypt where she was mar 
ned to Raineses with great pomp and 
circumstance An intimate fnend'^hip 
continued to exist between the tworojal 
{"imilies and when the queen s sister iell 
ill in Khatti and was believed to be 
incurably possessed by a devil Raraeses 
hastened to send lus physician to cure 
her But his. efforts proving fruitless 
the Phnraoh despatched the holy image 
of Khonsu the Egyptian Moon god to 
Cnppadocn where m the mountain 
capital of Khatti the god and his Egyp 
tian priests succeeded m casting out the 
evil spirit which possessed the princess 
The son and grandson of Khattusil 
Dudhlnlia and Armianta carried on 
their father s policy of friendliness to- 
wards Egypt and the latter to judge 
from the seaK upon a Hittite document 
seems to have adopted the Egyptian 
custom of marryitig his sister 

Arnuanta is the last king of Khatti 
whose name has been recovered and it 
IS certain that m the following century 
the invasion of Anatolia by the Phry 
gians and the Muski put an end to Hit 
tite power m Cappadocia The H'ttites 
were pressed southwards through the 
pa'^ses and they continued to wield a diminished political influence m Northern Syria Here they became 
the ruling class in scattered city states of which the most im^rtant was Carchemish on the Euphrates 
The former inhabitants of the districts which they here controlled were mainly Semites of Syrian or 
Aramean extraction and their influence may be traced to some extent m the diaracter of the Hittite 
art of this late period To the kings of Assyria the Hittites were merely inhabitants of Northern Syn^ 
and the name Khatti was now used solely for that region without any reference to Cappadocia 

When Tiglath pileser I after defeating the Muski invaded Northern Syria the city of Carchenush 
was strong enough to avoid capture During the middle period of Assyrian expansion both Ashur 
nasir pal III and his son Shalmaneser III received tribute from Sangar of Carchemish But m 
reign of Sargon II m the year 717 B c the city was captured by assault its 1 mg Pisins taken prisoner 
and its inhabitants carried into captivity The fall of Carcheftiish and the capture of the Hittite strong 
hold of btarash a few years later put an end to any semblance of a Hittite state From that time 
forward the Hittites ceased to be a nation and the remnants of their race survived only as one more 
strain in the mixed population of Syria 
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THE CAPTURE OP CARCHEMISH BY SARGON 
In 717 BC Ptrs rely ng upon holp prom ted by iho Phrrg an k ng b 
levohcd {rom Aaeyr a but be ytn* deleatcd and cap ured by Sargon vrbo conv 
Carcbem sh and li terr tory nto an Aoyr an prov net Carchem all had been 
oF the c ec ruled by (he H tt le ar riocracy » Syr a and w th la fall the H 
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SHALMANESER I POURS OUT THE DUST OF ARINA BEFORE HIS COD 
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bamers on the north and east and it onlj dunng her last phase of empire that Wvna was 
threatened from these quarters The higher and undulating tracts of Assjna were far less fertile than 
the flat alluvial sod of the Babylonian plain and except in the immediate neighbourhood of the n\«s> 
tended to encourage a taste for hunting in preference to agnculture The climate too belonged to tlie 
temperate rather than to the sub tropical zone In exceptionally se\ere winters snow still he3» white 
upon the mounds that cover Nineveh and Ashur and though tint is a rare occurrence tlie winter 
months must always have been comparatively cold and far less enervating than in the south 

For these reasons the Assyrians as a race were somewhat sharply distinguished from theirsouthcm 
kindred Yet in religion m literature in law and in their culture generallv they continued to lie 
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THE ASSYRIAN ARMV LEAVING ASHUR TO OPPOSE THE WESTERN SEMITES 
Aboul ^030 P C llu iihum^ Kini of Awr> • with ihr Wom Som (ic L nc Su-<bu or Sumu .bu who fouodrd ibc F • D'”*' ' 

el Rebrlor. Thr Vorr are here eeen leav nr the r cap tal to march am. hward S o ei lor the ute ol the army are belnc leaded on t* 
ralta aupporled by inflated nkino whi h the nw It current ^ the nver will carry down alrenm 

end dependent upon Babjlonu In sculpture and in some of the minor arts Ihej stnick out a Imc 
their own but it ts for their militarv science that the> arc chieflj to be remembered From the 
thev were hunters and wnrnors and their persistent efforts at conquest gradinlli hardened the race into 
averv efiicicnt figlitinij machine Thej were escentnlU a militarj people stronglj diffcrentialul m 
respect from the commercial Babvlomans The \ssvnan hint, alwajs kept a small standing annj 
renal troop^ and this \\ as increased m time of «irb 3 the mobihzalion ol all the manhood of the intion 
The backbone of \«->v na consisted in its middle class of hanl^ \ coman farmers and from them tin ran 
and flic were elruvn The majontv were armed with the bow and to Ihcir power of tle*'trovmC 
chariots and horsemen of an enemv at a distance the later \ss)nan victories m the 
anv rate were larqeK due 
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of the city wall of Ashur, fortifying his pnmitive settlement , or we may watch Ushpia the traditional 
founder of the temple of Ashur building the first shnne to Ashir, their national god 

The next time the veil is lifted, we perceive the Assyrians already* giving us a foretaste of their later 
quality Under the leadership of Ilu shuma, a hardy band of citizen soldiers are leaving the Southern 
Gate of Ashur to oppose successfully the incursion of the Western Semites At the close of the third 
millennium, Sumii abu himself, the famous founder of the Dynasty of Babylon, is checked m his attempt 
to march northw ards up the Tigris and, wisely leavmg Assyria to herself he and his immediate successors 
turn their attention to secure the «!outh\vard extension of Babylonian control 

The last picture we possess of this earliest phase of Assyrian history is painted in different colours 
Under Hammurabi perhaps her most famous king the city of Babylon has entered on her first period 
of empire Assyna has become a province of Babylon, and is kept m a state of subjection by garri«;ons 
of Babylonian troops In the British "Museum there is one of Hammurabi’s military despatches directing 
the transference of two hundred and forty soldiers of ' the Kings Regiment who had been stationed 
m Assyna It is the earliest military despatch m the world 


THE FIRST PERIOD OF ASSYRIAN CONQUEST I75O — 9II BC 
The fall of the First Dynasty of Babylon before her Hittite conquerors and her subsequent occupation by 
the Kassites about the middle of the eighteenth century B c afforded Assyria the opportunity of freeing 
herself from Babylonian control And when once she had seen the last of the southern garnsons with 
drawn, she was not long m organizing her own forces for foreign conquest One of the earliest Assynan 
mscnptions of any length which has been recovered was set up m Ashur to record the achiev cments of a 
king named Shamshi Adad, who in it lays claim to the high sounding title King of the Morld 
Unfortunately Shamshi Adad does not give us his genealogy, or even mention his father s name so that 
It IS difficult to place him accurately in the Assynan succession But from certain grammatical peculiarities 
m lus text it IS clear that we must place him in a period not much hter than the Ivassitc conquest of 
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Babylon In \ icu of this untloubtcdlj carlj ditc it is of peculiar interest that lie should proudly record 
the setting up of a stele of victory m the land of I aban on the shore of the Great Sea 

There are only tuo <cas to which this expression can apply the Mediterranean or the Black Sea aad 
of these the latter is the more probable We may picture Slnmslii Adad pressing northwards and 
leading his Assy nan army across the Taurus into tht mountains of Armenia since expansion to the south 
and west was blocked by a still powerful Babylon But whatever view wc take of this interesting record 
It IS clear that the Assyrians of tlic eighteenth and seventeenth centnnes n c penetrated on theirraidm'’ 
expeditions over a far more extended area than was formerly thought possible 

It would seem that while finding scope for her ambition in the north Assyria was content tomainta n 



friendly relations with the earlier Kassite 1 mgs of Babylon Thus rather later Asliir rim msheslni forms 
a compact with Kara indash of Babylon and determines by mutual consent the boundary tint ''hon 
divide their respective kingdoms Moreover the establishment of the state of lllitanni in northern 
Mesopotamia provided an effective check, for some time to Assynan aggression In fact the kingdoms' 
of Mitanni Assyria and Babylon formed for a time a balance of power m Western Asia of which 
Egyptian monarebs of the Eighteenth Dynasty astutely took advantage In the royal letters of t 0 
period we note how these Asiatic monarchs compete with one another to secure the friendship 
alliance of Egjpt and how the Pharaoh marries their daughters indiscriminately and plays one power 
off against the others One of these monarchs Tushratta of Mitanni appears for a time to hav e sec 
control over at my rate the northern part of Assyna for we find him sending the holy statue of ti 
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Egyptian Pharaoh Tha latter ah.di 
Sit 0 , =" fglit on the reI.g.o.= 

infer from h""' 'In ''“* ”°‘ ^*tar had visited Egypt and ve may 

con eiTZZ^^ a custom the behef that a derty rvhen stopping m a foreign country .Mtns or her own 
, , , ‘ Ptoper y treated confer favour and prosperity upon that land The episode affords 

staking evidence of international intercourse in the fourteenth century B c 

With the murder of Tushratta through a conspiracy ty one of his sons the state of Mitanm was 
weakened and in the period of internal dissension that followed the greater part of its territory W1 
a prey to tto Hittites Assyria thus completely regained her independence and began to take an active 
part in Babylonian politics The energetic Assyrian king Ashur ubalht had given his daughter Jlnbal 
litat sherua in marriage to the Babylonian king ICara khardash The offspnng of this union succeeded h.s 
father on the Babylonian throne and when he tvas slam in a revolt Ashur ubalht avenged Ills grandson s 
death by invading Babylonia and setting his own nominee upon the throne But Assyria did not long 
re am her hold upon the southern kingdom and Ashur uballit s son Enhl niran and h.s great grandson 
Adad mrari I were both at war with Babylon and both claimed victories 

With the passing of the Mitanman kingdom the ambitions of Assyria began to turn to conquest in 
the west Arik den ilu tte son and snccessor of Enlil mian had already penetrated to the Chahnr and 
Shalmaneser I like his father Adad mrari captured cities as far to the west of Assyna as Hann They 
claim even to have marched victononsly as far as Carchemish on the Euphrates , and the latter defeated 
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Hittitc "ind Ar'ime'in inniei) that came against lum Slialmaneser has left us a striking picture of 
s5Tnbolic ntual whicit throw's a strong light on the fanatical character of tJiese earlj Assyrian campaigns 
w igeil against his foes on behalf of Asbur the national god \^Tien after a stubborn resistance on 
its part Shalmaneser captured Anna a strongly fortified mountain fastness in Armenia he sowed its 
site with salt and earned some of its sod back with him to Assyna Then standing in the entry to the 
chief gate of lus capit"!! he took the sod in his hands and poured it out upon the ground as a witness 
for the days to come against all his god s enemies 

As a natural consequence of fus victones m the north and west Shalmaneser transferred his capital 
fromAshurtoCalah some forty miles higher up the Tigns where he budt a palace and founded a strongly 
fortified city His son Tukulti Ninib I continued bis fathers aggressive policy and bis reign marks 
an epoch m Assyrian history for he was the first Assyrian monarch to ascend the Babylonian throne, 
Having captured K-ishtiliash the Babylonian king and earned him in chains to Ashur he ruled Baby Jonia 
for seven years But at the end of that penod the Babylonian nobles successfully revolted and regained 
their independence Tukulti Kinib shortly afterwards came to a tragic end for he was murdered by 
one of Ins sons m lu^ palace at Kar TukuUi Nmib a cit\ he had built and named 111 his own honour 


Dunng this early periixl the 
power of Assyria was subject to 
alternate pengda of expansion and 
relapse and one of the latter set 
in dunng the century that fol 
lowed Tukulti Ninib s assassination 
Pressed by tribes of Hittife origin 
from Anatolia she lost her hold on 
the provinces she had gained on 
the northwest and her nascent 
empire was once more confined to 
the narrow limits of what was 
strictly Assy nan territory In the 
second half of the twelfth century 
Ashur resh ishi did something to 
restore his country s fortunes by 
twice defeating Nebuchadnezzar I 
of Babylon but it was lus son 
Tiglath pileser I whose reii,n was 
to mark a fresh staj,e m Assyria s 
rise to greatness In his earlier 
years this monarch led Ins anntes 
far to the north and west and 
broke the power of the Anatolian 
peoples who had annexed the tern 
tones formerly held by \ssyrn 
The Euphrates e\en did not stop 
his ad\ anco for he threw lus troops 
across on rafts supported by m 
flattd skins and ho marched 
the ^^tdltc^rancan Hie figure of 
Tighth pileser stand? out in hi 
tor\ not only as a great fighter 



THE ASSXSSIMATlOS OF TUKULTI SIMB I 


but as ( ne of the miahtiest hunters 
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sword and bow and it was cliaracteristic that on reaching Arvad on the Mediterranean coast he should 
have embarhed in a ship and have slain a might> dolphin in the deep News must have been carried 
to Egypt of the pretstnee of his armj in Syria for the Pharaoh sent him a present consisting of a 
crocodile and a hippopotamus The odd nature of the gift was doubtless suggested by Tiglatl 
pileser s reputation as a hunter and we may imagine the surprise of the Assyrians wlen these 
strange beasts were paraded through the streets of the capital 

Tiglath pilcbcr was thus the first Assyrian monarch with tlie possible exception of Shamshi Adad 
to carry Ass> nan arms to the coast of the Mediterranean It cannot be claimed that his rule constituted 
an empire in any sense of the term for his aim was to exact tribute not to administer But wthn 

t 

I 



these limits we may credit him with accomplishing more than any of his predecessors It v as probabl} m 
consequence of his preoccupation in the west that Marduk nadm akhe of Babylonia had been able to 
raid Assyria and carry off the statues of Adad and Shala gods of Ekallate which four hundred an 
eighteen years afterwards were recovered from Babylon by Sennacherib But Tiglath pihscr s s ^ 
sequent conquest of Northern Babylonia and his occupation of the capital restored the temporary 
of Assyrian prestige and taken in conjunction with his achievements in the west the> form amp 
justification for regarding his reign as marling the culmination of this first period of Assjrian 
conquest ,, 

His sons and successors did not succeed m maintaining the inheritance he left them » 
relation*! were preserved with Babylon and Ashur bel kala even married the daughter of the Babylonia 
ling But It IS certain that Assyria as well as Babylon now felt the effects of the great Aramean 
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migration and while Babylonia was overran and ravaged by the Sutu Aramean tribes v\rested from 
Assyria the western provinces which Tiglath pileser had re annexed It is true that tradition tells of a 
certain Ashur irbi who like Tiglath pileser set up an image of himself on the Mediterranean coast 
he may perhaps be identified with Ashur rabi II But we have no evidence of any effective recovery 
of Assyrian power until the ninth century when the country suddenly emerges from its temporary 
obscurity and by the brutal ferocity of its methods of conquest produces unparalleled terror among 
the races upon its immediate borders 

THE MIDDLE PERIOD OF ASSYRIAN EXPANSION gil' — 745 B C 

The mam claim to remembrance that can be advanced on behalf of Adad mran III who came to the 
throne of Assyria in the year 911 b c is that he was the grandfather of that great but ruthless conqueror 
Ashur nasir pal III Adad mran certainly inaugurated Assyria s renaissance for he defeated two 
successive occupants of the Babylonian throne and with the second of them Nabu shum ishkun he 
afterwards formed an alliance which was cemented by the exchange of their daughteis in marriage His 
son TukuUi Nmib II profiting by this renewed sense of secnnty from attack upon his southern border 
began to make tentative efforts at expanding westwards into Mesopotamia But it was reserved for 
Ashur nasir pal his son who ruled from 884 to 859 b c to cross the Euphrates and lead Assjnan 
armies once more into Synan territory After securing his frontier on the east and north of Assyria 
Ashur nasir pal turned lus attention to the west The Aramean states of Bit Khalupi and Bit Adim 
both on the left banl of the Euphrates fell before his onslaught Then crossing the Euphrates on rafts 
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of skms he recened the submission 
of Sangar of Carchemish and inarched 
in tnumph through Syna to the coast 

Ashur nasir pal has left us a de 
tailed account of his conquests and 
they form a catalogue of pitiless 
torture and destruction I took 
the citj their fighting men I put to 
the sword and I cut off their heads 
Manj- I captured ahve and the rest 
I burned with fire Heaps of the 
living and of heads I piled up over 
against their citj gate and se\en 
hundred men I impaled on stakes 
around the city Vheir young men 
and maidens I burned m the fire 
and I laid waste their citj and turned 
It into heaps of rums Such phrases 
occur as a refrain after the record of 
each capture and those of the con 
quered were fortunate who fell dead 
into the hands of their captors The 
Assynan armj under Ashur nasir 
pal s leadership left behind it a trail 
of blood and fire nnd on its return 
to Assjna it carried back with it the 
cluefs and princes who had attempted 
my opposition that their quiienng 
bodies might be flayed at leisure iri 
the capital 

With all his crueltj Ashur na«ir 
pilwas a great soldier md he gi’ves 
evidence of military genius of no small 
order Under him and his <ion Shal 
maneser HI the militarv organization 



of Assyha was renewed md both made effective use of their extraordinanly efficient armies Ashur 
nasir pil s policy was one of annihihtion and the speed with which he struck ensured liis success 


Thus when he crossed the Euphrates after taking Carcliemish the King of Dama-Jcus the most power 
ful and important state in Syna made no 'fltempl to oppose him or to orgmi/c a defence He had 


e\identl} been taken by surpnse But Syria then learned her le«;son and at the battle of Karkar in 
S54 D c, Shalmaneser found himself opposed by a confederation of the northern kings and though he 
eaentually succeeded m ravaging the territory of Damascus the city itself held out and remained 
untaken In fact the stubborn resistance of Damascus prevented any further attempt on Assynas 
part at this period to penetrate further into Southern Syna and Palestine So Shalmaneser had to 
content himself wath marching nprthward» across Mount \manu> subjugating Cilicia and exacting 
tribute from distncts north of the Taurus He also conducted a successful campaign in \nnenia from 


which quarter one of Assyna s most powerful enemies vvas about to an>e 

From this middle penod of A^svnan historv a verv sinking ^cncs of monuments have coinc down 
to us which are now preserved in the Bntish Museum From the palace of Vshur nasir pal at Cahli 
we have the fine senes of sculptured reliefs which lined the palace walls On the famous Black Obelisk 
of Shalmaneser wc may sec portraved the tnbute whKh svibject pnnees sent the Assyaaan king among 
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q them that of Jehu King of Israel 
But most interesting of all perhaps 
are the famous Bronze Gates of 
Balawat so called from the 
village near which they are said to 
have been found in Assyria They 
are the bronzt sheathing from two 
great wooden gates which were 
set up m one of his palaces by 
Shalmaneser and the thm metal 
has been skilfully decorated with 
a senes of designs in low rehef 
obtained bj hammering out the 
back The gates are one of the 
finest and earTiest examples of 
metal repousse work and m the 
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designs upon them the Assynan 
^ ri craftsmen have given a wonder 

fullj detailed and \ivid picture of ^ 
the various campaigns conducted 
by Shalmaneser against Armenians 

. j L , — Hittites Syrians and the other 

have portrayed lha d meull country over wh ch ha leotc h a cKarota r t a 

nations he conquered or lougnt 
m the course of his reign We see the Assynan chanots and bowmen marching over the mountains 
engineers bndging streams in their advance- the fortified camps the> established at headquarters 
their heavy siege trains m action and theV different methods of attack The inferior arms and 
quaint costumes of the conquered races are faithfully portrayed as well as the barbarous 
Assynan custom practised so extensively as we have seen by Shalmaneser s father of punishing 

a stubborn defence by impalement 
or mutilation 

As we have already noted more 
than once a forward movement 
on the part of Assyria was generally 
followed by a period of comparative 
weakness and inaction Assyria 
in fact expanded m a senes of 
successive waves ^nd when one 
had spent itself a recoil took place 
before the next advance The 
principal cause of AssjTia s con 
traction after the brilliant reigns of 
Shalmaneser JII and his father 
may undoubtedly be traced to the 
rise of a new power m the moun 
t^ins of Armenia m the distnct 
known as Urartu the Ararat of 
Genesis where the Ark is said to 
have rested From their capital 
on the shores of Lake Van the 
Urartians marched southwards 
and menaced the northern frontier 
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though he failed m his attack upon this central fortress he laid the countrj waste and broke for some 
years its power of assuming the offensive Thus Tiglath pileser havnng secured Iiis. frontiers on both 
the north and south was able to turn his attention once more to the Mediterranean litoral 

It was in the reign of Tiglath pileser that Assyna first took an active interest m the Hebrew states 
of Israel and Judah and it is interesting to note that m each her intervention was at the invitation 
of the ruling king For internal dissension m many a small state of Syria and Palestine led one or other 
of its political parties to invite the help of the great power whicli was only waiting for the chance to 
crush it out of existence In 738 b c Menahem of Israel in order to secure his throne purchased Assy nan 
support at the cost of a heavy tribute and a few yrears later we find Judah appealing for Assvnan 
help against her northern neighbours Tor during Tiglath pileser s Armenian campaigns Damascus 
attempted to form a coalition of the Palestinian states against their common foe and Israel joined 
Damascus m an attack on Judali to force her into their alliance So Ahaz invoked Assyrian lielp to rid 
himself of his invaders As m the case of Menahem the step cost him his independence and a heavy 
treasure But its immediate result was successful Tiglath pileser invaded Palestine and the allied 
forces were obliged fo retire from Judah It was on this occasion m the year 734 b c that thedistncts 
of north eastern Israel including Gilead Galilee and Naphtali were lost to Israel and their inhabitants 
deported to Assyna Damascus was then subjected to a siege which ended two years later with the 
capture of the city and the deportation of its inhabitants 

But even then Israel had not realized the futility of attempting to oppose Assvna At this time 
a new dynasty had arisen m Egypt under the Ethiopian king Piankhi and his energetic son Shabaka 
Having conquered the whole Nile valley and the Delta with their black Nubian troops they now turned 
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their ejes on Palestine Totally 
Ignorant of the real po\\er of 
Assyria Egypt under its new 
rulers became the evil genius of the 
Palestinian peoples It encouraged 
them to defy their Assyrian suze 
ram and then failed them when 
the hour of need arrived In 726 
B c Hosea of Israel and the king 
of Tyre intrigued against Assyria 
relying as we read m II Kings 
xvii 4 on the help of So or Seve 
king of Egypt whom we may 
identify with Shabvka Vengeance 
quickly followed Tyre submitted 
to the Assyrians but Hosea held 
out Samaria after a siege of 
two years fell before Sargon of 
Assyria m 722 b c Two years 
later its people were carried mto 
captivity and inhabitants from 


Babylonia and other parts of the Assyrian empire were settled m their place m Palestine 

This policy of deportation was the final answer of Assyria to her preosmg problem of how to administer 
the wide areas she conquered Former Assvrian kings had carried away the conquered into slavery 
but Tiglath pileser IV had inaugurated a regular transference of nations Fully half the population 
of each conquered province was carried into captivity and their place was tal an by foreign captives 
^ ^ ^ . from other parts of the empire 

I \ Thus the native population in each 

case was rendered ineffective while 
the new colonists hated by the 
natives naturally supported their 
Assyrian masters and protectors 
This policy certainly effected its 
immediate object it kept the sub 
ject provinces quiet But as a 
permanent method of admmistra 
tion it was bound to be a failure 
for it sinned against every law of 
political economy While destroy 
ing patriotism and love of country 
it put an end at the same time to 
all incentives to labour Such a 
country s accumulated wealth had 
already been drained for the benefit 
of Assyrian coffers and in the 
hands of its half starved colonists 
it was not likely to prove a per 
manent source either of strength 
or of wealth to its suzerain 
t' "I Sareon himself had apparently 

Northern Srr a not bccn prcscnt at the capture of 
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Samaria and his army had been soon 
recalled by threatening events m the 
south of his kingdom For Jlerodach 
baladan a Chaldean chief of Bit 
\alm at the head of the Persian 
Gulf now laid claim to the throne of 
Babylon By himself Merodach 
baladan would not have been formid 
able to Assyria but he was backed 
fay an unexpected and dangerous 
ally The kingdom of Elam which 
lay to the east of Babylonia had 
not meddled in Mesopotamian affairs 
far centunes But she had gradually 
become alarmed at the growth of 
Assyrian power So Khumbanigash 
the Elamite king allying himself with 
Merodach baladan invaded Mesopo 
tamia laid siege to the frontier 
fortress of Dur ilu or Der on the 
Lower Tigris and defeated Sargon 
and the Assyrian army before 
Its walls Merodach baladan was 
acknowledged by the Babylonians 
as their king and he continued for 
years to be a thorn in the side of 
Assyria 

After the defeat of Shabaka and 
the Egyptians at Eaphia Sargon was 
occupied with the final subjugation of 
Urartu in the north which had for 
so long been a danger to Assvna 
But Urartu had to fight not only the 
Assyrians but also a new enemy the 
Cimmerians who now made their 
appearance from the north and east 
In fact Sargon s conquest of Urartu 
esulted in the destruction of that people as a buffer state and laid Assyria open to the direct attack 
f the barbarian invaders though it was not until the reign^f Esarhaddon that their activity began to 
)e formidable Meanwhile having subjugated his other foes Sargon was able to turn his attention 
ince more to Babylon from which he expelled Merodach baladan His appearance was welcomed by 
he pnestly party and entering the city in state he assumed the title of Governor and for the last 
even years of hia life he ruled m Babylon virtually as king 

It was after this success that he received tnbute from seven kings of Cyprus and estabhshed political 
elationship with men of the Ionian race In the course of his conquests on the Mediterranean coast 
le had already come into contact wnth the Ionian pirates who had begun to infest the south eastern 
oasts of Asia Jlinor and Sargon tells us that he dra^d them * like fish out of the sea No doubt 
le made use of Phomician galleys with which he was able to overhaul the Ionian vessels 

In the reign of Sargon Assynan art received a strong impetus for his conquests subjected the native 
raftsmen to new influences and largely increased the area from which their matenals could be obtained 
They found full scope for their ambitions in the decoration of the new town and palace of Dur Sharrukin 
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or Sargons Toun which the king built a few miles to the eist of Kineveli ind used as his capital 
The two coIo5,sal bulls and winged mj thological fie>ures in tlic Assyrian Vestibule of the British Aluseum 
once flanked a doorway in hts palace Thi» artistic actiiity was further increased m the reign of 
Sennacherib Sargons son and successor who transferred his capital to iSineveb which he rebuilt and 
fortified erecting his might} palace on an artificial mound high above the Tigns which continued to 
be the rojal residence until the fall and destruction of the city 

On Sargons death in 70^ bc the subject provinces of the empire rebelled The revolt was led 
by Babylon where Merodach baladan reappears with Damttc support while Hezekiah of Judah headed 
a confederation of the states of southern Sjna Sennacherib was first occupied with Babylon whore 
he had little difficulty m defeating Mcrodacli baladan and Ins allies He was then free to deal wath Syna 
and Palestine andatEltekeh near Ekron he routed the Eg>ptian armj which had come to the support 
of the rebel states He then received the submission of Ekron and took Lachish after a siege though 
Tyre resisted A famous bas relief in the British Museum represents Sennacherib seated on his throne 
outside Lachish and receivaiig its submission Hezeknhof Judoli at first paid heavy tribute but later 
when Sennachenb *demandcd the surrender of Jerusalem he defied the Assyrian officers and escaped 
punishment through the withdrawal of the Assjoaan army from Palestine possibly in consequence of 
plague 

Babylon with Elams backing was again soon giving trouble and Sennachenb was engaged in a 
succession of pumtiv e CNpeditions against both countries In the course of these Merodach baladan was 
driven from the Sea Land into Elam while hi?. Chaldean all} Mushezib Marduk onl> found secunt> 
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by escaping into the intricate marshes and swamps of southern Babjlonn Matters reached a climax 
in 689 EC ^\hen after the death of Uman mcnami of Elam Sennachenb captured Babylon and attempted 
to put an end for all time to her constant menace by destro3nng the cit} ffe succeeded in doing an 
enormous amount of damage and for the last eight years of his reign tlic country was given over to a 
state of anarchy In 6Sr Sennaclierib ivas murdered by his sons and after a struggle for the succession 

Esarhaddon secured the throne 
The first thought of the new 
king was to reverse completely his 
fathers Babylonian policy and bj 
rebuilding the city and restoring 
Its ancient privileges to placate the 
pncstly party whose support his 
grandfather Sargon had secured 
In the year 668 the statue of Mar 
duk was restored to its shnne and 
Esarhaddon s son Shamash shum 
ukm was proclaimed king of Bab) 
Ion At the same time Esarhaddon 
sought to reconcile the military and 
aggressive party m his own capital 
by crowning Ashur bani pal his 
eldest son as king m Assyria 
But Babylon was still taught to 
look upon Assyria as her suzerain 
and the spirit of rivalry and dis 
affection was only driven for the 
moment underground 

The wars of Esarhaddon like 
those of his father were in the 
mam aimed at retaining temtorj 
already incorporated m the Assyrian 
empire And had he been able to 
confine his country s energies 
wthm these limits its existence as 
a state might have been prolonged 
But he was unable to curb the 
ambitions of his generals and m 
his effort to find employment for 
the army he achieved the ultimate 
object of his father s western cam 
paigns the conquest of Egypt 
This conflict between the two 
great civilized powers of antiquity was bound to follow the gradual conquest of Syna and Palestine 
by the Assyrian armies From a very early period these coast lands of the Mediterranean had either 
been m the possession of Egypt or were the object of their desire • It was fuUy in accordance with 
precedent that the Ethiopian king Piankhi and his son Shabaka after their occupation of Egypt 
should have turned their eyes on Palestine and we ha\e already noted how at the close of the 
eighth century they encouraged the Palestinian states in* their resistance to Assyrian encroachment 
and on two occasions sent them substantial help Egyptian troops had taken part both at the 
battle of Raphia and at Eltekeh but neither Sargon nor Sennachenb had trodden Egyptian soil 
Shabaka s policy of active opposition to the Assynan advance had been earned on by Tirhakah who 
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THE DEATH OF SENNACHERIB • 


Senna Ke b had d fed h« Esarhaddon who wa* not h ■ cld a aoa akould au coed 
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But Ashur bani pal soon had his hands full with 
troubles nearer home m consequence of which his 
hold on EgjTt gradually relaxed Tlie new aggres- 
sor was Elam whose king Ltrtaku earned out an 
in\asion of Babylonia but does not appear to have 
followed up his first success On his death Teumman j 
who succeeded him on the Elamite throne again 
invaded Northern Babvlonia but was forced to 
retreat on reaching Dur ilu and having been de 
feated and slam m the subsequent battle on tlie 
Eulaeus his decapitated head was sent as a trophy 
to the Assynan king at ^ meveh But the strength 
of Elam was not broken and when m 6;j2 Bc 
Ashur bam pal s brother Shamash shum ukin re 
volted he received active Flamite support 

Not only m Elam but also throughout the tern 
tOry controlled by AssjTia Shamash shum ukm 
found support in his rebellion a fact significant of 
the detestation of Assynan rule m the scattered 
provinces of the empire which continued to be held 
together only by fear But the force at Ashur 
bam pal s disposal was still powerful enough to 
stamp out the conflagration and head off disaster 
for a time He marched into Babylonia besieged 


and captured Babylon and his brother Shamasl 
shum ukm met his death m the flames of h.s palac 
m 648 B c The Assynan kmi, then invaded Tlau 
and having captured Susa he determined to brea 
Its pouer for ever by the complete destruction c 
the city So Susa was plundered and destroyed 
and m Babylon itself Ashur bam pal ascended th 
throne uhere he continued to rule until his deatl 
under the name of Kandalanu 

Of Ashur bam pal s later campaigns we knov 
hut litHe beyond the fact that some wen 
undoubtedly undertaken in revenge for supporl 
Mcorded his brother durm„ the latter s rebellion 
The Arabian king lailu was chastised for tins 
reason and his successor Uaite who attempted 
aggression on his own account was carried captive 
to Nmetch nlierf \shur bam pal chained him 
beside the door of his palace But the strain of in 
cesant warfare was already telling on the striking 
force of. the Assyrian array ami tin fact that we 
possess no historical record, of \slmr ham pal s 
closing years is perhaps to ht tvpiaimd by a com 
pletc hek of military sticcc-nscs to record A few 
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years after the Babylonian revolt had becJi quelled, Ashur-bani-pal celebrated a solemn triumph at 
Nineveh to thank his gods for the victories of his reign. H>s conquest of Egjspt up to Thebes had 
certainly marked tlie greatest limits of the Assyrian empire, but by the time he held his triumph at his 
capital he must liave realired that his victorious da3?s were numbered 

THE TALL OP ASSYRIA 
It is a remarkable fact that during 
these closing decades of Assyrian 
history, when exhaustion was fol- 
lowing the partial attainment of a 
purely military’ ideal, Assyrian art 
should have reached its zenith. 

For idgour and naturalism the 
famous stone reljefs of hunting 
scenes from Ashur-bani-pal's palace 
at Nineveh find no equal in the 
work of earlier periods And the 
ivory carving and contemporary 
metal-work furnish scarcely less 
sinking evidence of artistic achieve- 
ment But it IS for his literarj' 
attainments that the name of 
Ashur-bani-pal. the last great king 
of Assyria, ivill always be held in 
remembrance In his zeal for 
preserving the ancient literature 
of his country and that of Baby- 
lon, he sent his scribes into every 
ancient city and town throughout 
both lands, with imperative orders 
to make copies of every literary, 
religious or scientific text they came 
across The resulting editions of 
these ancient works, in which 
the literary wealth of the country 
was enshnned, he stored in his 
famous library in his ' palace at 
Nineveh. And it is thanks to 
this enthusiasm on his part that 
we have recoi'ered so much of the 
ancient literature of Assyria and 
Babylon. 

But even in the first half of 
Ashur-bani-pal’s reign there were signs of coming change and of the appearance of new races before 
whom the Assyrians were doomed to disappear. We ha\*e already noted the destruction of the 
great kingdom of Urartu in Armenia, which had formed a buffer state against the incursion of 
nomad tribes And with its disappearance we find new racial elements pressing into Western Asia 
of the same Indo-European family as that of the Medes and their Iranian kinsfolk. Tiiese were 
the nomad Scvthians, who. m the middle of the seienth century, drove the Cimmerians before them 
into Asia Minor ; and the fall of the kingdom of Lytha was an omen of the fate in store for more distant 
and mare powerful states 



[Ht; A )i'inlfr A/ome 

THE CAPTURE OF MEMPHIS BY THE ASSYRIANS 

The Ci>nque«t ol Eerpl. ao fw from addins llie elrenjlli ol the empire etraloed its 
retpurcea The hrat »ovaaiaa of the country waa made by Eearhaddon, who in 670 B C 
captured ^t^nphla aiter a Gecce aaaault On Eiachaddon'a return to Nineveh Tirbalcah 
retook Mrmphia and althoush Ashur bam pat afterwarda Occupied tbe country and in 
661 B C racked Tbebea. Paammettebua threw oH the Ataynan yoke 
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Shortlj after 628 b c the Scythians themselves struck the death blow of the Assyrian empire For 
they poured across it m resistless hordes And Ass3fna had no force m reserve with which to oppose 
their progress or repair their ravages For centunes this great military power had struck terror through 
out Western Asia But insatiable lust for dominion now met with its due reward Since Sennacherib s 
day the ranks of the army had been filled with levies drawn from her subject peoples or with mercenarj 
troops And these were a poor substitute for the race of hardy fighters who had been sacrificed in their 
country s countless wars So when the Medes invested Nineveh with the possible assistance of the 
Scythians and the passive encouragement of Babylon the capital could look for no assistance from her 
provinces Sennacherib s mighty walls kept the enemy at bay for three 5 ears but in 606 B c the city 
was taken b> storm Later ages preserv ed the tradition that her last king Sm shar ishkun the Sarakos 
of the Greeks penshed in the flames of his palace rather than fall alive into the besieger s hands 



The city was plundered and destroyed b> fire and the grdht nation whose most famous capital it had 
been was blotted out from history Her armv had become Assjna s onlj asset md with its destruction 
the nation itself ceased to exist The charred rums of Nineveh had been partiallj covered bv the fall 
of the massive palace walls of unburnt bnck and her shroud was gradually completed by the wind 
blown dust until the sharper outlines of her walls and palaces disappeared under the rounded 
contours of her covering The Hebrew prophet Zephaniah has described her desolation in vivid words 
He declares that Nineveh shall become a desolation and drv like the tvildemess And herds shall he 
down in the midst of her all the beasts of the nations both the pelican and the porcupine shall lodge 
m the chapiters thereof The present wntcr can tesUfj to the accuracy of Zephamahs description 
For the readies of the Tigris below \meveh abound with pelicans and when examining the site of the 
citv before rvopenmg excavations there a few years ago he constantly came across the quills of 
porcupines m the gallencs and hollows of the mounds where these shy but formidable little beasts had 
found a lodgment 
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THE PHCENrCIANS 


OlIKI’ lltsfomc I'EStODS 

D\te 

CiiiEr EiiEUTS 

Trom the tarL<^t times to the fiTcdomot 

1 Phomlcla Irom L(f>ptiin ruJe, and the 

1 rue of Aradus, thniI3>tiIosan Ihi 1 >n 
about 37so-ltooB c. 

AVxiut 

i 7 tc>-l 600 

the PtiistvKiatw, a taee «f Seroitle otlam, wtso had prohihty mutraled from th“ ncishbourhood of 
the Pcr&iaa Gulf, and bid been seitlol for a Ion;; tuns on tlie bidouan coast, bud t Aradus 

About 2736 

(It (s {TohaUe that dunas 3nd fee some time piev tout to this penod Babylon held some coolrolovet 
the eooniiT } 

After the expulsion of the II)k90sfrom Egypt Aahmes I visits southern PhoEmeu during his in 
saann of Asia. About 1600 



The Pgyptiins lad r Thothmrs I bivsdc Phrenlcii and appear to have made the people pay 
tribute ami in the tune of Thothines in (1503-1449) all Fhanicia becomes tributary to Egypt 
About Ibis time the PbrnnlcUas setlie In Cypnis ami commence an establishment of colonics and 
Iradin,, slatMnsoa Ibeecnst and isUadsef the Mediterranean 

By the tune ol the death of Kamcscs ill (about 1300) Egypt has lost her hoU over Phcenlcia. and 
nesn again tains any teat piit in Syrian adairs. 

The I htrnlmDS have by ootr leich^ the western tfediterranean and Spam and have di'covercd 
the famous Tin lumls, * thought by some to be Bnisin 

Tiglath fulesrr I of Assyria invailes northern i hccnieia and temporarily occupies Aradus 

1 rom the eommenctment of nifTnirliii 
Independetice to the fVTBin 
ttoo-JS8 

• 


The potter of ShUm nntll now the first among the Phcenician cities has declined and Tyre has 
nven to tbu hegctnom Ptusniciaa history of this period is chiclSy the history of Tyre Tbe 
brsi known king of Tyre Is AsisaaL. About tojo 

Ifeissucreededby bissoa Umax I 1000-93(5 

Uodet Maram Tyreeuyiysineatpcaspecity and povicr. and friendly relations are established with 
the Imeliiics a joint cxpevlKion is sent by Ifiram and Solomon down the coast of Arabia for 
purposes ol trade 

TlAALaAXtn son of lliratn, reigns 93^29 

He bsuccmicd by AsoASrAare, |uss»n 939-910 

MttLAStsate muiden chv king and usurps the throne 9io-S9£ 

Asta*t£. a tneniUr of llirani » firmly rugns m conjunction. 908-^96 

They aiv siicceeiM by AsTAttn, brother of Meluastarte I96-887 

Ills brother Ihitiies munlen him an ! scues the throne 8S7 

A few oicntht afterwards tnioBAAi, a pnest of Asiarte, kills Phelles and makes buosclf king 

Punnr hU rrun Asshurnasirpatof Assyria invades rUnenieia and levin tnhute on Tyre, iiim 
BvhbiSan lolhrrrttm 87S 

1 

1 

1 

Sfy-r-jA 

Ilbolaal i> siiecrrited bv Ins sou IlAALAtaa SaS-S49 

bhalinanesei 11 irvtcs Inbnle on the Phtcnitivii towns 8*6-839 

ktvrrox 1 . sou of lltalaiar 349-820 

lie is surceeded by Pvexasios 8ao-73’3 

At ibe rommeiiernttnt of b>s rrirb as upVaval in Tyre ri suits m the foundation of Carthage ui 
Afnrabvp<>hiicalrvfu_eov 8ij 

After iSeniil on we have no coulimious record of Tyrian kings 

Hiase U Uina of Tyre 7sS 

niemicii fa'ts niort and more under As<)Tian sway, and allhoiigh Tvra holds out bngest, Senna 
ehenb s invasion (7oi> griaily impain bet commerce, and her ooloiual power beams to decline 

A revolution o( Sidon astlnst Assyna (bSo) UvU to tout cubnuxsion of Fhcanieia and Cyprus 
to Lsarlia Mon 

ArevoHofTyre under Baas t ($72) is unsuccessful, but troubles in Babylonu aause Assyninponer 
to decline in riwe*i ci-v and there is 00 recoril of an Vssynan (ov ernoc after 636 



Egypt ter a short tntt* obtains 4 hskt errer most of PheEtiveu 608-805 

Seenu If of Egypt deflated bv hebuchadiietur at Carchcmish , rhoinieia comes under Chaldean 
twav fio-i 

Coder (ruouAAt. tt Tyro revolts asainst Nebuchadnetsar, who besieges the city for it year* with 
out surerss except that tbe Tynans submit to a povernor rromBabybn 574 

VebuchAdnet»rdepe<es Ithobaaland places Baal 11 on the throne 574-564* 

The power of tyve has been declining for some time after the death of Baal there are several 
ctancesof goveroment until the monarchy Is revived by Maha«baal being vent from Babylon 

S 56 

lIiiiAU Ilf Surcreils hiS brother 538-2 

Cyrus of rersia cDit*iiiers Oibvbin and Pheenicia hecomss the filth satrapy of the Persian Empire 

338 

From the Persian mniiiuest to the cap 
lure of Tj-re by Alrsander the Great 
53«'33J 

jjR 3<i 

Sidoo has now reeiloeil her place at the head of th* pheemcijn cilie^ and for some time Tyre has | 
no pohticat importance 

Tbe PhcrDirian* enioy a period ol peace and prospenly 

They are favonnblv ircited bv Persia because of their valuable fleet and take part with her in 
camp ^gns against Greece t^de^oS SaUmisAfio 

SrttATov 1 becomes Kin* 0 ! Sdon 3’4"i6t 

OoTing hss reign fnendlv r^tirns are established with Athens 

A rhcenicianflpetassiststh-Atbeniansaeainst tbe Spartans at Cnidus 394 

Stralon joins In the steal revolt ol tti-'asrapoa'ainst Persia, IS disRcaced and dies j6i 


}6t-33S 

Stiatoa l« sirfceeded bv TeKvcs If 361-346 

Tomes conqi res -isamsl Pepaa but afterwards turns traitor and betrays his citv to Artaxerxes HI 
who eventuallv has him kilkc 346 

The rerrians rt-<troy S doq (345I add Tyre obtains a teading place m Phcemciari affairs until she u 

besiege 1 and taken h\ Atexander the Great. 332 

Tyre now ceases to be of pobtica' importance, and the fnundat on of Alexandria changes the hnes 
of trade the Phcrniciao natioii sinks into comoaralive inS emticance 

From the comuest of Phcenleia by AI x 
ander the Great to the Inclusjon of all 
byria in the Ottoman Empire 531 a c 

331 JO 

FImXi icia is made part ol a province bv Al-xinder On bis death (323) the Egyptian and SvTian 
km-s strt-gle tor a haU over tbe country J13 t25 

In 310 Tv re tesa ns indeiven fence and Sdon in itt This «late of afliirs continues mor- or less 
until ?ompey make Svilaa Koman proiinceand inrorporates Phmniria fi3 

Except icT thirteen years when the cttV re couoiry w Iwtrl by Tigratws of Araenia 

Anfeos gives Rtteniaa to CfecgMtra but allows Tyre and SidoO to remain mdeperdeat 42 

TvteandSdonareretlinsdbv Aupostus- 20 

Uodn Roman oecnpation tbe Pboen c-ans as a nation finally cease to exist 
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hroush hok« n iKe • dc» 

fourteenth century b c It is tlmoat certiin that these things were obtained through the mediation of 
the Phremenna 

Where did this people come from and wlien did they first occup\ their \er\ peculiar strip of 
land ’ Their language was not onh wholly Semitic but more al in to Hebrew than an\ other dialect 
of that famih Their traditions pretended that they had come from the southeast even from the 
Persian Gulf where there were still m hisfoncal davs towns called Tjre and Aned The Hebrews also 
had come from the east aero s the desert that separates Palestine frorft the Euphrates valley But the 
CM tenet of the great Semite familv of the \rab» points to a possibilitv that the earliest seat of that race 
was somewhere m soulhem Arabia afterwards known as Arabia Tehs. and that from thence successive 
waves spread north east north and north west of whom the* Aramxan tnbes of Palestine were an earlier 
invasion displaced about 2000 n c by the Phtenicians and after some centuncs by the Hebrews who 
hail sojourned m T ower Tgvpf 
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All these things are as >et \erj 
obscure and still more obscure is the 
question what races peopled Syna 
and Palestine before these Semites 
and did they lea\e behind them and 
infuse into the Semites any ideas of 
civnlization such as the prc Arvans did 
into the early culture of Greece and 
Italy ’ There were wild legends among 
the Hebrews of Repbaim and Zum 
zummm pnmitive giants that dwelt 
in the land not to speak of the Anikim 
whom the Hebrew spies professed to 
have seen It does not require so 
much imagination to belle^e that when 
the Phcemcians arrived on that coast 
they found a primitive race of fisher 
men who taught them the use of boats 
and the art of netting for fish quite 
possibly also the fact that a rich red 
dye could be extracted from pounding 
shell fish on the spot 

This IS all the more hkelj as the 
new race seem not to have come across 
the Jordan with the Hebrews or before 
them but by some more northern route 
bringing them over the Syrian moun 
tains first to Aradus from which they 
spread southward to Byblos Sidon 
Marathus and last of all Tyre the 
greatest of their cities The peculiar 
method and site chosen for these cities 
may have come from the first expen 
ment at Aradus There was always a 
promontory easily defended against an 


attack from land if not an island like Tyre almost a mile from the mainland across a shallow sea 
Sidon means the place of fishermen Tyre (Tsur) the fortress The model of them all seems to have 
been Aradus Byblos or Gebal only was not on the sea but a few miles inland and reputed the most 
ancient cit\ of the world onl\ because it was the centra^ of the worship of^Adonis or Thammuz 


yearly wounded 

The mention of Adonis creates a difficult> regarding the dose relation between Phosnienns and 
Hebrews which is suggested bv their languages The fonner always remained polytheistic their creed 
was cruel demanding human sacrifices even of firstborn children to appease tlie supposed anger of their 
Moloch In anj great war at moments of disaster or defeat these sacrifices are a dark spot on Phcenician 
ciMhzation But thej were shared Canaaoites and e\ea bj Assi^nans and it was only tlie select 
cninontv among the Jews that maintained the pure worship of Jehovah the one God who tolerated no 
divided allegiance All the great Hebrew literature preadics this loftj doctrine but it also gives us 
imple evidence how difficult pious kings and prophets found it to maintain their creed against the 
vorship of Baal and of Asthlaroth the Baal Melkart and the Astarte of the Phccnicians The poly 
thcislic crowd either m Palestine or m Pheentaa have left us no literature the worshippers of the 
me God hive left us no material images which were an abomination to them But nevertheless the 
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creed of the Phcenicians does not show any radical difference from the superstitions of those Hebrews and 
Canaanites who were given to idolatry 

Though the strip of land occupied by the Phoenicians was very small, about one hundred and 
fifty miles with an average of twelve miles broad both margins offered ample scope to fire the imagina 
tion, and to hold out hopes of matenal profits The chain of Lebanon, which shuts off the coast land 
by a barrier so complete that even recently it was not crossed by roads, protected the dwellers of 
the coast from the attacks of the inland empires, and afforded them picturesque glens splendid forest 
trees of which the cedars are world famous, tumbling rivers and near their issue to the sea nch alluvial 
valleys, good for oil and wine On the seaside they could reap another harvest — plenty of fish and 
moreover, that invaluable shell, whose inhabitants a sort of mussel when boiled down, produced the 
purple dye, which Lrought in countless millions to the dyers for a succession of ages And within sight 
of the slopes of Lebanon, on a clear day, could be seen the mountains of Cyqirus, a great island which 
they very soon colonized — its eastern chief Qity, Citium founded by them is known as Chittim in the 
Xth of Genesis — and which they so interpenetrated wnth their arts and crafts that it may almost be 
regarded as a larger Phcenicia Yet they found there not savages but a people and peoples who 
had already adopted a graphic system foreign to their famous alphabet and one founded it is said, on 
earlier cuneiform influences from Mesopotamia But newer investigation mav probably find an ^Egean 
origin for this Cypnot senpt 

The earliest allusions to Phcenicia known to us come from Egypt, as a country which several 
great Egyptian kings, such as Thothraes III , profess to have overrun and from which they received 
tribute We even have pictures of the tnbute brought by Phcenicians But what is remarkable, the 
first account of an Egyptian official going to Palestine, m the time of the Twelfth Egyptian Dynasty 



COLONIZATION OF CYPRUS BY THE PHOENICIANS 

treat m neral wealth and fert k «oli mo near the ma nUnd at to be viiibic from the alape 
led Phoenician coIonUtf They micrpcneiralcd the Itland w th (heir art* and craft* to i 
Phaen.c a, alihouth there wa. already a civrltzed popuUt.on there probably mainly Gretic 
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Wl.rtf "^■'"■'“'"‘'PHOENICIAN CRAFTSMEN BUILDING A TEMPLE FOR SOLOMON ° 

rv .L . < . .( u . .k. T.p a«. ulcr ai v«f» If endly «rm» •* K the l»r»«l »» vf»f« K*n lh» deminant race In Syr a Al 
Ihe iVsa'omon H am «.v. h m v.luabl b.lp In the b« Id n. cl h . tmcple «» J«b«.h .end nt h m eeda wood from Lebanon and 

a lari* number of ab lied Phoen c an era! emen 

barters the products of «ideU separated countries and who onlj turns manufacturer or craftsman 
iiuexceptional cases 

The greatest of all carrjmg trades in the early ccntuncs of which Me are speaking must hate been 
between Babylonia and Egypt There then eaisted long before these Semite irruptions and wanderings 
two great civilizations which salued foreign Inauncs and could pay for them handsomely So 
there must have been a great carrying trade on the route yvliicli came up Irora Egypt by the coast and 
at some point near or at Phcemcia struck inland by carayans of camels such as those of the Ishmachtes 
yvho earned Joseph for sale into Egypt A\itli the land transit the Phcenicians were only indirectly 
concerned But by ship they could not only doat dowal their own precious produce of timber especially 
cedar to Egypt but they could bring Pgyptian luaunes a good way towards Babylon by landing them 
where they could take the sliorte t w ly by Baalbec and Palmyra to the Euphrates In any case they 
got Egyptian glass beads and precious stones and at first gold to carry m their sinps and expose for 
Lie in foreign ports And it the canyang trade to Babylonia was partly beyond their possibilities this 
was not at all the case regarding the traffic towards the west Here they for a lon„ time commanded 
the whole ylcditcrrancan bringin, the rantics and luxnncs of Egypt and cycn Assyria to the coasts 
and islands of Asia Minor Griecc Sicily Sardinia Gaul and cycn to Spam and Britain Of course the 
first of their conquests if a peaceful occupation for the purposes of trade can be so called was Cyprus 
Here they found more fine timber as the word Cypress still shows and yaluablc mines of ore winch is 
still called Cypnan (copiicr) Here too they earned in and afterwards made objects of art-of trade- 
figures of gods amulets and charms pottery glass-all of wind. Iiaye been found m large quantities in 
Cy pnot tombs an I which form a ncitabU fcalnre in mam museums especially that of New 1 ork niesc 
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objects which show very little trace of any pre Semitic art as the earl} remains in Greece show of 
a pre Hellenic art confirm the judgment of all who have studied them that the Phoenicians had no native 
genius that not only at home but in Cyprus — afterwards in North Afnca — -they merely brought in 
objects from other countries and imitated them without any improvements The Assyrian and the 
Egyptian features in all their work are manifest the only onginality in their art says M Perrot is that 
it IS not ongmal To this we shall return when we come to the great tombs found at Sidon 

As regards the political conditions under which these cities rose and flourished we are only sure 
of two facts — first that most if not all of them had a hereditary king ruling over them , but secondly 
that the real power lay in the hands of a few wealthy families so that Aristotle speaks of the constitu 
tion of Carthage our best known example as an anstocracy tending to oligarchy wealth and with it 
abihty being the sine qua non of political power In this these cities resembled other such communities 
all through the ages — Venice Genoa the Italian republics the Hansa towns The roam difference seems 
to be that the royal title was preserved in Phoenicia probably from the very ongm of the towns whereas 
the medieval parallels were from the first aristocracies The particular case of Carthage tends to 
illustrate it This city was founded m histoncal days and by people whose names survived Here 
legend accounted for the disappearance of the royal family and history shows us a government not 
unlike the Roman republic But m no case do we hear of a great king m Phcemcia or indeed of any one 
great leader or dominant family (as m Carthage) The centuries of progress ofprospenty of endurance 
shown by Tyre and Sidon are the work of nameless aristocracies with kings only nominal m every sense 
except as high priests ruling over them 

It IS noticed that after the time of Ramses III {arc 1300 b c ) no further attempt was ever 
made by Egypt to nile over northern S>na or Phoenicia but with the nse of Assyria another 
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anger MOse for Tiglath P.Ieser I who reigned 1120 to 1100 b c boasts that his conquests reached 

in fT Phaanicia, and tie know aery 

that the shrend merchants of its cities uera quite content to acknowledge the nominal 
suzerainty of such an miader and bnhe him mth gifts of tnbute, provided he did not interfere 
« h heir commerce Nay even it uould be for their adiantage to open new or enlarged traffic 
with the great cities of Mesopotamia 

The cloud in the East howeier in course of time became a real danger for the cities of the coast As 
} eir mam outlook was westward Finding no obstacles from am great ciuhzed power in that 
dlrectlon-that of Minos apparently pre Phtemcian must have been alreadj decayed-these traders 
not only settled on v arious coasts and islands m the Mediterranean but actuall, founded Gades (Cadiz) 
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PREPARING FOR A TRADING VOYAGE 
Trr* iKe VdMce of llie -nc.nt Id wo. he doo bo w«o E.« ood G «.i .d „ 

luour «• lo be bar e ed lor he epo la of Afr ca C ee e and he wea ern Med e ooeon B 
equ pped ah pa wh eh l*l« the Phoeo < an ha boura neve ae u ned ao creai were he d f 


* laden w h Or enlal 
nany of he aplend d y 


> f om a o ma and p a e. 

outside the Pillars of Hercules about iioo u c Tlie \erv mm#, w t 
m the temples of Baal Melkart (the Greek Heracles) there were set un twr^^*”'' 
and Boaz of the temple of Jerusalem or the pillam-one of them tnuLccul’^ whmli^H ‘‘l f' 
hip temple in T>re Hou far be^ond Gadcs towardp the north their d„rf= ^t. 

Europe we shall probabh nc%er know The Ee\ptian bead fn i •iK coaf^ting along outer 

through man^ intennedia.e handp in barter bTtw Che ^fn "xporte's 

For T\re had b> this time outrun Sidon ^ British recipients 

We ln\e names of sc\cral T\nan kmg^ presciacd to it<;*in n.#. r, e, 
quoted bv Joseplius But thev are mere names till we come to Hiram'^Tho'l “ 

who Is said to haae become king m looo b c Hinun had almarK h #v, r Solomon 

end of David s reign The advantages ol this alhaneo to Hiram uereTbuo\l"'T„ retum'ffir tlfs:,!': 
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- the Red Sea By th. naeansL Lhrf . WoM Z'/tV " 

peacocks of India It uas from Hiram that Sohl i "' -"“J ^c and the apes and 

materials wood stone and metals for the biuldin™of fl°''f brought the 

ects ttho hate venfied the measurements tn “ fS. BolL ‘,'7'= 

haare been to our taste an ugly eletation narrott and i it < *' talenor must 

Chronicles they can make no building at all the S-mes h! " ‘>'^“ption m the Book of 

our teats ® *>^'"8 et.dentl, either innginart or corrupt ,n 

^ We ne^d_mtly^^^ 



Fainted ipee\aHy for thu m *] 

[fif II & Baa I i/(tt*«/rt/ 

PHOENtCIAN TRADERS KIDNAPPING MMDENS ON THE COAST OP CREFCC 
Herodotu* lell« how at a per od cone derably antecedent lo the Tr«>an War the Phoen clan* made Inn. i. Ji i i 

Uden w h Egypt an and Aeeyrian ware. They dd not alw.y. ^ th merely that wild they had reeel! 

occa. onally when the merchand .e had been .old and the .hip. we« ready for depar ure . raid wa. ml^Je^ UMn ^ mild" * h^" *' 


imported splendours of Jerusalem owing to tins T\nan illnncc but also of tht \nnous suspicious 
features theologically which Hiram s builders introduced into the temple The principil worker m 
metal and apparently also designer is a mmcpake of the king but the son of a T\rnn fiihcr bj a womm 
of Naphtah He had all the foundrv work done near Jerusalem and as lo the con\tjnncc of the cedir 
the king of Tyre sa>s he will have the trees cut in Icbanon and brouqlrt down to the const b> gnngs 
of workmen some of which are supplied by Solomon He will then ln\<. them flonttd to the spot Solomtm 
finds most convenient — probablj Joppa (Ako) The whole nnmtue (I Kings \i-mii) is well worth 
studying to give us a picture of the expertness of the Phoenicians it tint time This long prncticc 
of dealing with cedar and fir the forest trees here mentioned was aI«o the mam cnu<t of their txcillencc 
in shipbuilding an excellence which the Greeks ne\er attained for c\en Xenophon {G concii ici ^) / 

at *' 
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tells us that a Phcenician vessel which came into Connth from the far west was visited b} the citizens in 
much the same way that we go to visit a man of war in our harbours 

We have the nanfes of Hiram s successors which are of no interest till we come to one Mutton 
(sic) who left a son and daughter Pygmalion and Ehssa but married the latter to his brother Sicharbaal 
the marriage of uncle and niece being evidently lawful, as it was at Athens But Pygmalion who was 
to reign jointly with his sister murdered her husband to obtain his treasure and hence Ehssa fled the 
country and went off to Africa where she founded the famous Carthage She is known to all the world 
as the Dido of Virgil s immortal poem In the opinion of man^ pedants Dido is not a real person, 
but a goddess in disguise and we are treated to sundry subtleties of etjTnology regarding her names 
But why should she not have been a real person and why should tradition have invented this very 
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CEDAR FROM LEBANON TRANSPORTED ALONG THE S\R!AN COAST 

lounl Lebanon was uiuallj' thrown nto the r vers at Roor^season and be ng thus carr ed dawn lo the r moutha 
floats or rails which we e lowed alon^ the coast of Srr a la the r deal nat on usually a Jewish or Effvm an port 


definite story to mislead postentj ’ It was tlie doctnne of Euhemerus that ancient human benefactors 
of men had been translated into god^s The same kind of Euhemensm still prevails — that of asserting 
that anj famous person reputed b\ tradition to have lived and done great things must be a mere 
figment of the imagination called a god md worshipped 

This foundation of Cartilage which <;ecms to have taken place in the ninth centur> b c was not the 
only settlement made on the northern shore of Afnca Sidon had already founded Ityke (Utica) and 
Hippo at least as earh and as wc shall see the former stood m peculiar relations of independence to 
Cartilage m later da\s But wc shall resume the historv.of Carthage when we have sketched that of 
the mother counlrv 

Another and an earlier TvTian settlement IS known m the Bible as Tarshish — in Greek Tartessus — 
and applied not onlv to a citv but to an undefined stretch of the coast of Spam from the mouth of the 
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Ebro down to the Straits of Gibraltar. It was from this country', the richest in Europto for \'aluable ore, 
that the Phoenicians imported, above all, which is talked of as of no account in Jerusalem in the 

daj’s of Solomon, and, if so. most certainly a Phcenician import. 

The next reappearance of Phcenicia on the can\'a::^ of world-histor^' is when the Assv-rian power 
became the chief militarj’ power in Asia, and when sovTans like Assur-bani-pal spread their conquests 
as far as tlie Mediterranean. This king, according to his own account, advanced west to the Lebanon 
range (S76 u c.), and made all the 
coast subject to tribute. The same 
thing was done by his successor, Shal- 
manezar II. The ascendancy thus 
obtained over Phcenicia by the kings 
of AssjTia, if it only amounted to a 
reasonable tribute, maj* not have been 
resented fay its cities ; for this people 
was alw’ays readj? to paj' monc}’ in 
order to secure peaceful trade. The 
markets of Jlesopotamia being opened 
to them by their Assj'rian suzerain 
must have far more than repaid their 
tribute ; and it is from this time on- 
w’ard that the many figunnes, gems, 
and other objects AssjTian in stj’le, 
became common in the exports of 
Tyre and Sidon to Cjprus and the 
far west. The protection of a groat 
power in the east must have con* 
tnbuted to their security. 

During the ne.\t two centuries of 
Assyrian supremacy there were not 
wanting revolts in SjTia, especially 
with the help of Egypt, and we hear 
of another Shalmanezar besieging Tjtc 
for five years {drc. 725 b c.) without 
taking it, though he had the assistance 
of the ships of the other Phcenician 
cities So also another Assur-bani-pal, 
contemporary with Gyges of Lydia 
{660 B.c ), boasts that he brought 
maritime T3Te to terms, by isolating 
it from the shore, and cutting off the 
supply of fresh water. But it is verj’ 
likely that as Sidon had, even in 
Strabo’s day, ingenious means of 
getting fresh water from springs coming up In the shallow sea, so Tyre was prescr\’ed from capture, 
when the other coast cities wera wholly subdued. The ambitious policy of the A'^syrians was to 
reach as far as C>T>rus and into Asia Minor, and for this purpose the fleets o( the Pbcenicians must 
have been absolutely necessarj*. 

It is very remarkable how the Hebrew prophets of this period look upon Tyre and Sidon witli hatred, 
and prophesy their fall. They were no longer the allies of Judah and Israel, but hated rivals, who profited 
bj" the misfortunes of their Semite cousins. Moreover, Joel, one of the earliest of tlicse proplicts, wlio 
speaks of the invasions of the Assyrians, brings a ven* definite accusation : “ What arc j c to me, O Tyre 
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DESTRUCTION OF SIDON ESARHADDON 
Abai Miltqt. KInc f»l SiJon. wi»Kcd lo fret KimiefI frorn iKe Atarri^n aiifrrainvr. 
and alliad himaalf wilK Sanduarrl of l.rbaaon Thar declared ihacnadvra Incle* 
pendent, but Eaarhnddon aavepl dpwn upon ikem. dealrsfad ike Sidonlen clllea. 
•nd led • leece number nl tbe InkebUenli av.«r Into capUvllf. 
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and Sidon and Phihstia will je render me a recompense ^ forasmuch as ye have taken mj silver 
and my gold and have earned into >our temples mj goodly pleasant things the children also of Judah 
and of Jerusalem have v e sold to the sons of the Greeks that j e might remove them far from their border 
behold I will stir them up out of the place whither ye have sold them and will return your recompense 
upon your own head and I will sell your sons and your daughters into the land of the children of Judah 

and they shall sell them to the men 

mm 




of Sheba Here we see the old slave 
trading of the Phcenicians brought up 
against them also that the Hebrews 
did not scruple to repay them by 
retaliation But loyalty to their neigh 
hours and cousins among these Semite 
peoples seems a v ery rare virtue 
Even the rest of the coast cities over 
and over again Irtlped the common 
enemy against Tyre and probably re 
joiced m her humiliation or even her 
rum 

In spite of all these difficulties 
the condition of Tyre and her sister 
cities remained very splendid all 
through the Assynan supremacy as 
appears from the pictures of other 
prophets Thus Isaiah in his Burden 
of Tyre (cap \xiu ) beginning 
Howl ye ships of Tarslnsh pro 
phcsies tint not even by passing over 
to Cyprus shall the inhabitants escape 
slavery But the most famous pas 
sage m these prophets is the denuncia 
tion of Ezechiel (caps xxvi i\ ) 
which describes the splendours of Ty re 
and the universality of her traffic with 
all her neighbours and yet she is to 
fall and become a bare rock for fisliers 
to dry their nets The accusations 
against her are two m the first place 
she has rejoiced in the fall of Jerusalem 
and said that by her neighbours be 
coming poor and wasted she will 
become richer secondly that being 
mortal she sets up for divine 
honours and says I am God 
The actual name assumed by litr 
km- BtiI The bunion is too long lor qiiotntion but tin, splcndiil tc\t should be studied b> 
nn ° reader ulio desires to knroii tlie reputation of the cilv rrlien the nciv pouer of Babylon came 

'"'riKlncl s propheer Mas not liilfdlcd as lie cvpcctcd it.to be fiilfillecl Tor though Nebuchadnezzar 
alter the capture ot Jerusalem Iw leged Tare lor man} years (mc hear lor eleacn) he did not capture 
It but Mas content to retire under some tieala b} Mhicli the Tsnans sared their cit} and partial 
in Icpcn lenre 
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\\ e do not hear that the suc- 
cessi\e rise of the Medes, and then 
of the Persians, had any great 
effect on Plicenicia, except that 
when the Oriental powers interfered 
m Asia Minor, and fought with the 
kingdom of Lydia, they demanded 
the Phoenicians to supply them 
with a fleet This fleet was a very 
important item in the Persian pow er, 
and neither Darius nor Xerxes could 
ha\e undertaken their expeditions 
against Greece without its assist 
ance Nor do we hear of any 
doubtful loyalty oh the part of these 
subject allies of Persia Of course, 
the Greeks had been, and were their 
most dangerous enemies all over 
the Mediterranean They had 
thrust themselves into the Phceni 
Clan preserves of the west, and 
settled on the coasts of Italy, Sicily 
and Gaul No wonder the Tyrians 
stood by the Oriental enemies of 
the Greeks Though m the sea 
battles they fought the Greeks were 
generally successful, yet there is 
never any question of the efficiency 
of the Phcenician sailors We must 
presume that it was m the fighting 
qualities of the marine soldiers on 
board that tliej were mfenor to 
their enemies Still, it is a constant 
fear m the minds of the Greeks 
that a Plicenician fleet should ap- 
pear west of Cilicia, and provisions 
against it were not uncommon m 
treaties between the Greeks and the 
great king 

Hence, when Alexander the 
Great led a western army to con- 


quer Persia, he met wath no more stubborn resistance than that of Tyre As usual, the other 
cities of the coast submitted without difficulty, and Sidon obtained good terms as compared 
with Tyre Tor the latter, although read> to pay tnbute, would not submit to a formal entry 
of Alexander with his troops, to sacrifice at the altar of Baal-Melkart, and hence the enraged king 
undertook the formal siege of the island fortress— a quixotic undertaking, which wasted seven 
months of his most precious time, and a xast amount of life, and onlj obtained absolutely what 
he could have easily attained with verj reasonable limitations But as it turned out, the capture 
of Tyre was by far the most astonishing of all the great conqueror s performances For he hid 
to build a causeway for nearly a mile m the face of the active attacks of the Tynan vessels, and 
make a breach in their great walls sufficient to admit his storming mfantr>’ The task was long thought 
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impossible, and must have remained so, had the other cities remained eitlier neutral or helped Tyre. 
In the end, the dicmonic force of his genius triumphed o\er all obstacles, and what Nebuchadnezzar had 
failed to do in eleven years was accomplished in seven montlis It was far from’thc wise policy of the 
conqueror to raze Tyre, and scatter its population. What he wanted was to secure the power of the sea 
when he was making a campaign into Asia, and for this purpose Tyrian ships were needful to Iiim ; but 
he certainly favoured Sidon, and hence we find unexpected evidences of wealth and splendour belonging 
to it, which we have not \et disco\onHl belonging to T\rc 

I mean the famous necropolis of Sidon, from whence came, in 1855, the great basalt sarcophagus 
of King Eshmunazar (now in the Louvre) and the equally splendid sarcophagus of Tabnit, his son (found 
in iSSS, and now at Constantinople), and the further group of Greek and Asianic tombs, w'hich make 
the collection quite the finest in tlic world. Tliere is the great tomb with reliefs of Alexander’s battles 
and hunting, which seems to belong to a king or grandee, who was Ins companion, and therefore probably 
that of Philocles, the first Greek king of Sidon, who w'as Ptolemy Sotcr's High Admiral in the Aegean. 
This marble sarcophagus, with its reliefs coloured, with its Macedonians, Persians and Greeks in conflict, 
or engaged in hunWng the leopard or the stag, is certainly the finest in the world. But the other coffins 
of Greek work — the '' tomb of the Satrap,” '* the Lycian tomb.” '' the mourning women,” as they 
are called, only illustrate the lasting feature of Phanidan art ; it w’as always borrowed. Here the 
appropriation is without alloy ; but the tombs of Eslimunazar and Tabnit are bona-fide Egyptian coffins, 
with hieroglyphic inscnptions, adapted to new circumstances by the Sidomans, and furnished with solemn 
Phccnician texts, telling us who the occupant was — a king, but, above all, a priest of Ashtaroth ; in 
Tabnit's case telling that there are no treasures buned with him, and in both cases cursing Jiim that 
w’ould dare to disturb their bones Nor did Hamdi Bey long survive the violating of the tomb and the 
exposing of Tabnit's remains They were conccaIc<l in a rock-chamber, with an enormous stone 
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weighing many tons set over the sarcophagus so that it had to be sawed off in layers to penetrate to the 
chamber beneath These Egypto Phoenician tombs are referred by the learned to the fourth century 
B c apparently not long before the days of Alexander For ue cannot conceue the older fashion being 
resumed after the Greek fashion of such great beauty had invaded Sidon 

We must assume that the foundation of Alexandna and the opening of trade routes by the 
Red Sea to the East must ha\e affected the wealth of Phoenicia very senously and we hear very little 
of Tyre and Sidon dunng the struggles of the Diadochi and the nse of the Seleucid empire of Syna with 
Antioch for its capital and this too with its port at the mouth of the Orontes must have been a senous 
rival ^evertheIess even in Roman times we hear of Pompey taking strong measures in Sidon by 
executing a so called tyxant who had evidently associated himself with the pirates whose conquest was 
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CAPTURE Of TVRE BV EVACORAS OF CVPRUS 


the only real evidence of Pompej s greatness This was in the first century B c (65 b c ) A generation 
or two later Strabo describes the cities of PJiocnicn and tells us of both Aradus and Tyre as still crowded 
cities with man\ stoned houses like Rome because there was no room for expansion on tlieir island 
site He also tells us that Tyre was unpleasant to dwell in owing to the smell of the purple factoncs 
In spile of all the other changes this industry remained constant Tynan purple garments were always 
of great value and brought great pnees so much so that a purple stnpe was enough for a Roman 
Senator and purple robes were only fit for a sovran or for great pomp There were manv shades manu 
factured of which scarlet was the most highly pnzed Plinv tells us tint one pound of the best 
double-dyed Tvnan purple wool cost one thousand dejiani (ncarlv £45) so that when Martial 
sa>s you could get a Tvrnn purple clonk for ten thousand <;csterces (about £110) he must 
have been speaking of some infcnor quahtv Amethyst and violet colour was far less costly but 
still a pound of such Tvnan wool cost £15 We do not know when the high fashion died out 
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or whether other lactones displaced the Tyrian dje In the recent publication of the treasures of the 
Mime Gmmei (m Pans) which consist mainly in the wrappings of the dead from Antmoe a city in 
Upper tgj-pt founded by Hadnan (early and century AD) while there is a great display of silks 
woien or embroidered in many colours winch are evidently from the East— they are called Sassamd 
dt Persian— 1 cannot find any speamens of Phtenician purple garments which should be linen or 
cotton Perhaps the incoming of silk from the Far East was the mam cause of the decay of the great 
old industry of Phccnicia It is certain that in the early dark ages Tyre and Sidon did decay and at 
last literallj fulfil Ezechiel s prophecy 

Tlie other splendid industry which made the countrv long famous was that of glass onginally 
learned from Egy pt but perfected by the help of the peculiarly valuable sand of Sarepta There were 
three sorts transparent glass which was not valued very lyghly except perhaps for the greenhouses of 
Alexandria where fruit and flowers were forced all the winter glass of stnped colours of which many 
beautiful vessels are still extant and opaque glass wherewith they imitated vanous precious stones, 
notablj emenlds so as to deceue all but experts 

This industry also is spoken of by the Romans under the Empire and seems to have lasted 
as long as the purple But the greatest of all the legacies left by the Phcenlcians and one which 
will never grow old is the alphabet which they earned to the Greeks probably not later than the 
tenth century BC We now know that there were earlier senpEs even in the /Egean not to 
speak of Egypt and Babylonia We have found two (as yet undeciphcred) on clay tablets in 
Crete we know a Cypnot syllabary which seems to be based on the cuneiform senpt of Jleso- 
potamia and this kept alive until late centuries nc But the Phomician letters were so vastly 
supenor that they have been the models of aU the present senpts m Europe and in Asia as far 
IS remotest India 
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Yet wnth all this gigantic advantage, the Phoenicians left no remarkable books. It \\as not till the 
first century B c. that they produced some Hellenistic philosophers. The genius of the nation was for 
trade and manufacture, and to these they confined themselves all through their lustorj’. 

We now turn to skctch'the history of Carthage, the only colony with imperial aspirations Phcenicia 
ever sent out, and one which played a great part in European history. It may also be true that both 
here and in Cypnis the imperial aspirations were not present to the first settlers, but only grew up in 
succeeding generations. But if Phcenicia began in the dim past, and only faded out in the decay of 
the Roman Empire, Carthage had a shorter and more bnlliant history. Seven centuries completed its 
rise and fall, and it died, not a natural, but a violent death at the hands of the Romans 

It is certain that it was not the earliest of Tyrian settlements. The far west Cades was confessedly 
much older, and so were possibly the settlements or stations along the north coast of the Mediterranean 
on the way to Spam. Tliis was the greatest source of revenue to the Tynan traders. But it has 
been observed that the current which sets into the Mediterranean at Gibraltar keeps along the southern 
coast, so that the natural way home for eastern traders was along the coast of Africa — at least as far 
as Sicily. This, afid the caravan trade from inner Africa to Tripoli and Tunis, which has existed 
from time immemorial, must have encouraged the building of factones along that coast. 

One thing seems certain : the cities 
and factories of the Phoenicians on the 
coast of Africa, and even in Sicily, do 
not show any artistic development, 
any first-rate craft, any sign of creative 
power. The pottery made at Carthage, 
to judge from what has been found on 
the spot, is very rude and bad, and 
only fit to exchange with ignorant 
savages for what the latter possessed. 

Even here, then, it was as carriers, as 
middlemen, that this curious people 
made their mark on the world, and 
when they were destroyed by the 
Romans, left nothing behind of any 
interest to the world. 

According to our scanty information. 

Cades and Utica were founded about 
1100 B c. Some other towns soon 
succeeded these on the African coast, 
and not till nearly three centuries later 
did Hiram’s last descendants found 
Carthage (about 814 B c.) For a 
century and a half these western 
Phoenicians had it all their own way in 
trading with Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, 
and the coasts of Italy and Spam. 

But then a fresh tide set in of 
colonists from the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean. How soon the Etruscans, who 
are now held to be an /Egean nation, 
who came (as Herodotus asserted) from 
the Asianic coast, made their settle- 
ment, first in Campania, then north of 
the Tiber, we can only guess. Possibly 
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riierc uns a counci! of 
104 cho'^cn on two grounds 
proper!} ^^{] nbjJjt} uJjjcJi com- 
biintion Anstotic mturall} holds 
tt) he the best possible Tlie 
perminencc of this constitution 
through centuries is an excellent 
procf of Us merits Even when 
1 \ ery greit min in w nr « ms signal 
\ietories he does not set up is 1 
t\rant which he would hi\c done 
m most (jrctk democracies 

\\hcn b\ the policy of Migo • 
intl his fimiU fCirthage had been 
turned into in empire there set 
m 1 ctntur\ and 1 half of wars 
witli the Greeks for the possession 
of Sicil\ whicfi are fairly well 
known to us through Greek Ins 
tomns So fir Carthaginian be 
comes Sicilian histor} and docs 
not require a separate narrative 
There were sescral Sicilian his 
tomns of whom either fragments 
or whole works such as that of 
Diodorus ire preserved At the 
opening of this period m the sixth 
cciiturj tlic Carthaginians were 
not hindered b} this conflict from 
extending their influence to the far 
west The extant Penpius of 
Hinno a bnef account of an 
exploring expiedition outside (he 
Straits of Gibraltar south perhaps 
as far as Guinea shows the enter- 
prise of the penoci Hanno s 
brother Himilco made a similar 


expedition northward round the const of Spain and if itewas as bold and well supported by the state 
as that of Hanno must have reached to the coast of ComwaU and possibly Ireland Hanno s journej 
was not from mere cunosity but for the carrying out of settlers to establish in suitable places to trade 
with the natives from these fixed points We long for more information on such points rather than the 
details of campaigns m Sicil} which consist of great victories followed b} great defeats of armies ruined 
by pestilence of the crucifying of unsuccessful generals by the Carthaginians who were indeed stem 
taskmasters even to their own anstocracy when they entrusted them with fleets and armies 

It may be said generally that it was only by means of tyrants who pulled together the dislocated 
Greek communities by force and made them obey one leader that the conquest of all Sicily 
by Carthage was stayed Gelo Hiero Dionysius Agqthocles were all such men the episode of 
Timoleon being the only exception Over and over again even Syracuse the stronghold of the 
Greeks is on the point of falling into Punic hands Over and over again their victors are defeated 


in great battles lose great fleets by storms and are on the point of being dnven out of the island 
The last of the Greek tyrants m the list made the bold experiment of invading Afnca and raising 
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the discontented subject'^ of Cirthij,c‘ into a (hngerous irmj uliicli lon^ held the field witli him 
nnd plundered the rich domuns oi the nnstocnev to the dch{,ht of tln^ir ^1 depcndints 

But m the end C'lrtliage sur\ived e\tn thw^grtit danger and nndc peace witii Agithocles after a 
successful counterblow in Sicil) knowing well that with the death of the ad\cntiirer hi'^ power 
would fall in pieces At this moment there was a fourth treatv with Home {30(1 ii c ) whicli shows the 
Etruscan now finalh defeated b\ Konit and the latter in i comin'’ndmg position after the Samnitc 
wars far down the west coa^t of Italj The contracting powers again define their respective spheres 
of influence and apparcntl\ Corsica is left under Punie powir thoiigli Romi had cssiyid i colonv 
there to cheek the Etruscans 

The rapid spread of the Roman power into Magni Grccia brought home the growing danger to 
the Carthaginians in Sicilv The) now began to gi\c the Greeks sOme countenance in their Itah in ports 
and SO the feeling grew m Rome that SiciK was too dangerous a seit for a foreit,ii ind hostile power 
For however the first excuses were connected with the verj disreput ible Greeks of Messina it was with 
the Carthaginian garrison of that town that the quarrel broke out not without \cr> liigh handed ind 
even dishonest conduct of the Roman tribune C Claudius So opened the series of tlie Punic wars 
which are told m everv Roman historv incl which wc need not here give m an\ detail It is oiilj the 
general aspects of the stniggle that concern us The conflict was between a growing empire with ample 
supplj of soldiers of its own and hiring no mercen >ric» but also with want of experience of foreign 
politics and the importance of the sea power 

In the long and wear) First Punic \\ar (264 241 lie) the Romms found it ncccssir) to con 
struct a fleet which thc) did with the help of their Greek subject allies and contended with 
occasional success by adopting special iIcviccn against thc superior skill of their enemies but not 
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Without such looses both m bittle 'ind from tempests tint tlic war wis onlj ended bj 

the CNlnustion of both parties following a Roman Mctorj at the west point of Sicilj Then came the 
shocking civil war of Carthage with her subject and her meraniarj soldiers who were sent home too fast 
from Sicil) and mutinied for their pa\ But for the genius of Hamilcar w Inch he had already show n m 
Sicil} Carthage might have been minetl The Romans took advaptige of the cnsis to appropriate 
Sardinia 

\e\t came the creation of a Punic empire b\ the ‘^ame Hamilcar in Spam and the splendid con 
ception of his son Hannibal to plav the game m Italv wliich Agathoclcs and Kegiihis Jiad played 
in Africa but to do it bj land and Ihrougli Gallic countrv which supplied him with men and resources 
The genius of Hannibal is so unquestionwl that he stands as one of the greatest men that ever lived 

^ But after si\tecn } cars 

r of struggle Rome pre- 

V ailed and forced a 
pe^cc upon Carthage 
which anj sensible 
man might have 
I nown to be onlj the 
prelude to a complete 
destruction of her 
rival The end came 
m the so called Third 
Punic ar which was 
nicrtlj the siege and 
heroic defence of 
Carthage much like 
the sieges of Tjre 
In this case the Tj 
nans were no longer 
m a position to help 
Cartilage but the> 
had never done so in 
her former difficulties 
as was the fashion 
among these selfish 
Semitic shopkeepers 
The Romans did 
wl at they could by 
massacre and enslave- 
ment to wipe out the 
population as well as 

the city of Carthage Thej succeeded perfectly in their bnital and cruel purpose Apart from 
motives of commercial jealousj shown m other cases such as the rum of the trade of Rhodes there 
was a fear that the growing power of Mismissa now the king of an united Numidia might grow too 
strong if his gradual encroachments on Carthage ended m absorbing the great city also The real cause 
however of the total disappearance of Carthage from the face of the world was the fact that these 
Phcenicians had always remained foreigners in the land of Africa Their very Ianj,uage disappeared 
replaced by the native Berber and the imposed Latin of the ranquerors Nor did they make any addition 
to the great ideas which have helped to civilize the world 

The Punic leaders especiallv the Barcide familv were far abler men than the Roman nevertheless 
when Carthage was destroyed we can say that there never was a great power that left «o little marl on 
the language the arts the ideas of the nations who occupied its terntorv 



AT THE SIFGE OF CARTHAGE 

lan S na c S p o unfler ooli the rcduc on ol tKe < 
to llie ha hour by bo id nc a niolc a oaa 1 TK« 
avy avh ch however waa dea oyed by he Rom&na i 
bad comple ed h a a anteenen a (or k a aaaoul 
w h a ea a ubbornneaa ibeusb vainly 
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DATES IN THE HISTORY OF ASIA MINOR 


Foutiilation of tbc llittite kiu^dom at Khattl ohicb «if]iireil fornoarl) twocfntunc$ (wc Cha(>(er V ) 

Ck>ce of tb' r^nod ccn vtrd b) the H tUtedoc in*nts recently found at D<^luz Krui, the site of Kbatti (>ee Chapter \ ) 

Period of the imnu),riilioii of Phr}’3iaii Irities from llirace into %sia nor 

L^tablishnient of the rhr)gian (uriadom vibos^mlrrshorealtenialely the dynastic tiths of Cocdius and Xfidas an I rttenfel their a 
o\ert.)du and to the Halys 

I Mila of Mu-hki 1 1 M das of Phrygia in alhaiite with Lrartu foments lebelliun against Soryoil of Vssyria m Northern SyHa ai 


Bcguinins of the Ctnunenan it 


.iin which shattered the PbrygCan hmedom m the eour<c of 4 generation 

1 Dvnasli of Lydu <eiids ao einba<«y to \shur bam pal at Nmeveb asking for help m his stnig-'li 


Aniy's, son of Cygrs aided by the louians succeeds in nMiog Asia ^tutcr of the Ciramcnans. 

Weakened by the wars of ‘tadyattes anJ AKatUs against the lomans the Lydians enter on thtircoiiSict unth the AleJcs. 

On Mav 8lh a battle on the Haiysbetwreo VKattrsandCyaxatesoE M«dU *as coded by a total ecbpseol tb” son nbitb ha I Incv 
by the Greek astronomer Tbales 

After an iiideeisiic I attic In Cappadotia Crees is of Lydia was defeated by Cyrus of INrsia at Sard a the citt was taken an I tin 
Empire brought to an eod 

Overthroe. of th" Persian Lnipire by Alc^nder the Great folliwed by the incorporation of Vsii Minor m the ^1 ucil E mpirc 

Ini asion of tlid Gaub and Ibcir setllemcnl in Ibe distnct known Ibeoccforth as Galatia 

Incorporation of the kingdom of Pergamima as the Roman proeiuce of Asu 

Massacre of the Rotnao and Italian residents in Asia by Mithradales the Great 

Eleath of 81ithra Utc< and Incorporation of Poutns with Bitbyma as a Koinan pmimo: 


Defeat of the Seljak Turks bv the Crusaders at Nicaea folfowed b\ the retreat of (he Seljuks eastward and iheeslabli hm'nlef their capiial 
at icon um 

Cousolulation of theOttocaan rule in Asia Minor nnder Osmao who proeeeiled to wage war against the By untine Piiipin 
I Capture of Constaatinople by Mahomnie<I It . and complete i Icnlihcatioo of Aim Afmor h ith the fortunes of the Tur)><>h Empire 
Accession of Alahemnied V Sulcaa of Turkey the present ruUr of Asia Slioor 



M\r or asi\ mi'-or 
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• • CHAPTER VIII 

THE PHRYGI-iNS, THE LYDIANS, AND OTHER NiTIONS OE ASM MINOR 
By LEONARD IT KING, Mi, TS i 

The rugged peninsula of Asia Minor has always been the meeting place of East and West, a bndge 
between Europe and Asia Cut up as it is bj mountain ranges surrounding a central plateau, it offers 
natural barriers to the establishment of a single and homogeneous empire We have ilreadv seen how 
one great nation of antiquity, the Hittites, did for about two centuries evtend their political control 



la tdl iin alls for lhinroFi'\ iOjU D RnitlantUo 


PHRYGIANS CROSSING THE BOSPHORUS FROM EUROPE INTO ASIA 

The Phry* an* were a group ol Indo-European Ir be* atin to the Inhab taut* of Thrace from which reg on they croued the Bosphoru* 
into As a M nor at an early per od The rac al movement of wh eh the r m grat on formed a part may well have had some share in 
putting an end to the M tl te dominsl on of Anatol a They posseseed a hnowledge of iron but on the r flret letllement in As a were in a 
semi barbaric stale of culture 

from the east of the Halvs to the western shores of the iEgean * But after the fall of the Hittite Empire 
no other nation succeeded in playing so sinking a part It was an era of minor states to a great extent 
of separate nationality, and carrying on intermittent ^va^ among themselves The greatest of these, 
before the Persian conquest were the Phrygians and Ladians each of whom for a time wielded consider 
able authority in the peninsula 

During penods of independence the names of four great despots stand out from the page of 
Instorj — Midas of Phrygia G>ges and Creesus of Ljdia and Mithradhtes the Great, of Pontus The 
first two are largel} legendary figures but Croesus before his defeat by Cyrus of Persia, ruled the whole 
of Asia Minor west of the Hal_\s except Lycia Mithradates, too lived m the full light of history he 
was one of the most formidable foes that Rome encountere*d and Cicero called him the greatest of all 
kings after Alexander 


See Cbapter \ 
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wngon was »till prcacrvcJ on tlic icropolis at Gordium tlic earl\ I’hngiin capital on tlic 
Sangirms and an oracle declared that \vho»oe^e^ should untie the knot of bark witli winch it 
pole was fastened should rule o\cr A.s!a, this was the famous Gordias Ijiot which Alexander 
cut in 333 BC The nime Gordius as also that of Midas his son were probabK d\nastic titles 
and seem to ha\e been borne alternated b^ a succession of Phr\gian monarchs It is needles 
to recount the stones which gathered in Greek tradition around these ro\al names s\ich as the 
manner m which Midas earned his as^s ears from Apollo or his short sighted petition printed 
b\ Dionisus that all things he touched should be turned to gold But the latter tradition ma\ 
at least be regarded as iiidence of the wealth accumulated b\ the kings of Phiagia who m 


A MIGRATION OF SCYTHIAN TRICES THROUGH A P\SS IN THE MOUNTMNS OF ASIA MINOR 

Soon ollff iholr Icmpofnrr oxiccrso in L>d • iKo C mmerlono wer« ifrlvon ooulliiiArd hf n fmK Influx ol bofborUn tt *1^^ ScylKUnx. 
wKo, altrr invod nt ^Ird o. pnaird on iKrougK ihe moun a na ol \a a M nor and br irpt>or vaflcga ol iKo Euphralra Into Sr^la aa far aa |K« 
border! oi EctpI Tliir are aa d lo have errupled Aa a foT lavrnir-r iM geata 


the course of the eighth ccntuia extended tlicir Nwa\ to the Hahs and forced tlie I \ duns on 
their western border to acknowlcd£;e their suprtmac\ 

The A<s\rian inscriptions bear witness to the power of Phrigia tow trds the cIom. of the 
cic,hth centure for Sargon refers to a certain Mita of Mu-Iiki whom we ma\ idcntifv witli 
one of the later Phragian kmgs wl«> bore the name of Midas \bout 71s uc this immarx li 

formed an alliance with the •neighbouring state of brartii and for «ome \cars causetl con 
sulerablc trouble to AssNria bj fomeiitint, rebellions in Northern S\na and in tin rt„ion of 
the Tauru'- But in the following, Centura the Phragian kingdom was oaemin In the bwbarous 
Cmuncnans who swept down from the "Caucasus and across the Helles|>ont into \sia Minor 
Weakened b\ the**c raids the rule of the Phragian monarchs pa-seal to the hand- of tfieir former 
subjects thcLadians. 
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THr L\DI\\S 

The L\dians occup\ nn important place m the liistorj of antiquitv Tlie\ litld t\\Q hinUrland to the 
string of Ionian settlomehts on tlie eastern shore of the ^rgean and controlled the encli to the mam 
caravan routes which penetrated the interior of Asia Minor It was probablv to the important 
position thej en] 03 cd as commercial mtcrmedianes between Europe and ^sia that we owe their 
greatest cultural achievement the invention of coined monc> 

Herodotus speaks of three successive djnasties of Ljdian niler-> but the first two are mainly 

legenJan His second dvnastv 
that of the Heracleid e is said to 
liave ended with Candaules known 
to the Greeks as Mvrsilus but 
the stones told of the manner in 
which this rulers favounte officer 
Gjges secured his kingdom ma) 
be relegated to the realms of 
fable There is however ample 
corroborative eiidence not onh 
of the histone il character of 
Gjges himself but of the different 
members of the Alermnad dynast) 
of which he was the founder \\e 
have already noted that the fall 
of the PJirjgian monarch) is to 
be traced to the Cimmerian in 
vasion of ^sia Alinor Ljdia too 
began to suffer from their inroads 
and about the vear 66S bc 
G yges sent messengers to Ashur 
bam pal at Nineveh asking him 
unsuccessfully for help against 
their common foes He v\as 
eventually slam by them in 
battle but his son Ardjs was 
assisted in the struggle b) the 
Tomans whose cities had suffered 
equally from the barbarian raids 
and the Ljdians and their allies 
succeeded in driving the Cim 
menans from Asia 'Minor 

The political importance of 
Lydia rose considerably with the 
passing of the Assyrian power, 
and under Sadyattes and Alyattes 
the successors of Ard)s upon the 
These monarchs also conducted 



It} 

CROESUS LED BEFORE CYRUS ON THE CAPTURE OF SARDIS 

VV hen CyiM. had d.faawd A.tyaeea and had made h maelf mat er ol iKe Med ai 
emp re Cfoeaui of Lyd a rely nr upon help from Babylon «n«* Enrp« mar hed aeroaa h' 
Haly. to oppose h m After the ba| le of P er a n 547 0 C Croeaua re rea ed lo Sard a 
wh ch wa. captured by the Per. an. n the foilowlnr year Croeaua <m h a aubm .. o. 
wax rece ved favourably by Cyrus who ban shed h m to Per. a 


Lvdian throne the ravages of the Cimmerian inva‘;ion were repaired 
a long senes of attacks upon the cities and states of Ionia and thougPi they were in the mam success- 
ful they used up the resources of the nation without obtaining matenal advantages m return 
Handicapped to this extent Ljdia entered upon a five jears struggle with the growing power of the 
Medes who under their king C> axares the conqueror of Nineveh pushed back the eastern frontier of 
Lvdia ’Matters came to a head m 583 b c when a great battle was fought on the banks of the Hal>s 
between Cvaxares and Alvattes on Mav aSth The battle is famous for the total eclipse of the sun. 


/ 
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PATES OF GREEK HISTORY 


Date 

CMiEr Evevts 

(BC) 

2000-1000 

c ?6oo 

c 1400 

C 1200 

1184 (trach 
tional date) 

C 1120 

C 1 too ^ 

c 1068 

88s , 

c 780 or 770 
c 750 

The M\ ceriTan civjJization of the Egcan Achaans and settle aJi over Greece 

Establishment in \sia Minor of Ionian Greeks 

Beginning of ' the Grand age of Prch stone Giecco 

Highest attainment of Prehistoric Greece 

Dicadent period of Prehistoric Greece ended b> the Dorian invasion 
^gamemnon King ol MAtenai m command of tVieGtteV. atm> at Troy 

Tall of Troy 

-ttcliTans driten southv.ards and eastwards invaders from the north take possession of Thcssaly 
and Bceoiia 

Dorian Invasion followed b> the bringing of the Peloponnesus under the power of the Dorians 

Dorians iniade Attica but arc repulsed 

I aws said to have been given to Sparta byLycurgus and Phrenician alphabet taught to the Greeks 
Greece was at this period composed of a number of small states frequently at war with one 
pother and not jet held together b\ a Pan Hellenic consciousness of unity m the face of n common 
enemy 

Pheidon first Greek Tyrant of \rgos 

Argos the Chief State of the Peloponnesus 

74; 

COLOM7INO PERIOD 7,0-, ro BC 

First ^fesseman Bar 

flS3 

\nniial Archons appointed H Athens 

64S-628 

Second Mcssenian War 

021 

Prtcon an code at Athens 


C^loti endeasours to become supreme at Athens 

Oil 

Cirtli of AnaHimander of Miletus the first known cartographer 

600 

Phoexa famous as a colonizing power Cvpstlus and I’enander tyrants of Cor nth 

Ooo sgo 

Alaha in Corsica and Masstha (now Marseilles) founded about this per od 

Accsiis and Sappho the poets $94 Solon Archonat Athens 

Sacred war of Amph ctyonic Leagui against Cnssa 

582 

Clisthenes tsTant of Siegon 

58’ 73 

Isthni an and Seniean games establ shed 

570 

Psistratns is tyrant of Athens 

SsO-j'ifi 

Miltiadcs tyrant of the Thracian Chersonesus 

S«7 

Pisistratus dies is succcedet) by Mippias and Hipparchus h s sons • 

sU 

At this period the Homeric poems were edited at Athens 

H ppar‘’hus killed by Harmodius and Anstoguon 

S«o 

The Spartans led by Cieomcncs blockade Athens and Hipp as ia obliged to leave the city , 


StruMle for power in Athens between Cl slhciies and Isajnaras (5O7) tht latter obtain^ the aid of the 
Spartans Ckomcnes leading -vn invasion of Attica 

Spartans defeated and Cl sthencs returned to Atl '■ns The Athen an deniDcraci fulK istablished 

50O 

Alliance against Athens of Spartans Chalctd ans and Bceotians Athens defeats tin two lattir 


Peloponnesus almost entirely in a league under Sparta 
lonnns revolt from Persia 


Sophocles born at Athens 


Persians win the naval battle ofi Lade Defeat of the Argives bi the Spartans 

493 

Piraus IS fortified by Thcmistoclw the Archon at Athens 


Persian Wars 


Spartan Kings in d sagreement King Demaratus sects safety at the Pvrsian Court Hos a„es 
from TEgina seized by !\ ng Cleomencs Persian* overrun Thrace and Maetdon a 

DattJe 0/ Marathon Persians defeated by Greeks under ’tliltiades Departure of Persian fictt 



Greek CNpvdition against Paros led b\ MiUiades Tnal and death of Miltiailis Ar slides \rrlion 


War between Athens and Egina 483 Anstidcs ostracized ; 

481 

Great aniiv mustered bv Nerves for the invasion of Greece Grttks hold a Congress at Corinth 

480 

Xerxes reaches the Hellcsjwnt and receives sulimtssion of northern Greeks 

479 

The Greek armv is dtfeiteil at the Pass of Ihermopvle and Leonidas King of Sparta is killed , 
with the three buiulrctl Battle of Arttmisium \er\es occupies Athens ' 

Battle of Salamis in which theJClrceks gam a great victory over the Persians XerNCs retires but 
the C reeks only pursue to Sextos wh ch they capture 

Brnot a invaded b\ Mardonius who occupies Athens 1 e is defeated and slam at the 1 attli of Plat ea 

Persian army scattered Their fleet is defeated at Mycale ' 


2J 



DATES OF GREEK HISTORY_„„/,-„„^i 


Date 

Chief Events 

(liC) 

4/8 

477 

474 

472 

47 Q 

463 

463-465 

464 

465 

ConfeJcracy of Delos 

Alhenims rebuild tbeir walK and fortii3 the Pir.Bus 

\nnual increase in the na\A provided for by Themistodcs’ Lan 

Pausanias tafc.es B\zantium and has treacherous dealings ivith the Persians 

Pindar the poet becomes famous 

Performance of Persee of /Escbjlua 

Themistocles ostracized 15 ith of Socrates 

Persians defeated at the Eurjmedon bj Cimon 

Re\Qlt of Thisos suppresseel by naval operations untlct Cunon Rise of Pericles 

Great earthquake at Sparta Revolt of the Helots 

Third Measenian uar 

Spartans refuse help offered b> the -Athenians Triumph of Ephialtes and his parts 

463-43* 

The Ace of Pericles 

463 43 * 

The Democracy under Pericles and Cph altes successful at Athens The Areopagus loses its power 
Cinion ostracized • 

459 

Athens sends a fleet to the as«istance of the Lg>ptiaR revolt against Persia md takes Memphis 

The Spartans take Ilhoroe 

439 8 

War between Athens and northern stales of the Peloponnesus 

458 

Athens hmshes buildvng ns long walls 

437 

lie Spartans send an expedition to Bccolia Athens and Sparta arrange a truce Athenians 
conquer Bcnotia Alliance between Athens and the Phocians and Locnans 

434 

Greek armj m Egypt surrenders to the Persians and Athenian licet destrojed at mouth of the Nile 

4S2 

Five jtars truce between Athens and the Peloponnesus 

450-449 

Cimon leads an expedition against Cyprus Cimon s death 

44S 

Peace made with Persia , 

447 

Mhens loses Bccotia aftir the battle of Coronea 

447-6 

Revolt against the Confederacy of Delos of Eubrea and Megara 

Colonics established by Ptncles 

446 3 

Thirty yeors’ peace betvieen Athens and Sparta 

444 

Birth of Aristophanes 

442 

Pericles left without a rival m Athens He governs for fifteen years 

440 39 

Pencles subdues Samos Corevrians defeat the Corinthians at sea 

433 

Corcyra makes an alliance with Athens 

Perdiceas Ivi^g of Macedonia slir» op revolts ol Cbalcidit! against \ihens 

432 

Megarians excluded from Athenian markets Battle of Pctidy 

431 40 { 

PELOPOVSESIAN WAR 

• 43' 

M ar with \thens declared by Sparta Platt* surprised by Thebans 

Attica invaded bv Archidanius of Sparta 

43O 

Plague at Athens Pericles tried for misdctlm^s with public money 

429 

Death of Pericles 

42s 

^rchidamus again invades Attica 

Rev alt of M\ tilene and blockade by \lhenian» 

427 

Surrender of Mytilene Birth of Plato 

4 ’6 

Peloponnesians and Ambracians defeated by Demosthenes Battle of Olpx 

424 

Defeat it Delium of Hippocrates Thucydides liaifished 

423 

Athens and Spirta agrte to a truce 

422 

BraMdas wins the battle of Amphipolis but is killed and Cleon al-.o 

431 

1 nd ol the first period ol the war Pence of \icias 

4 »o 

Second Period or the Pei opoxxesiax War begins 

418 

AtroIis mvavlcd bx Spartans Battle of Mantiivea Hvpvrbolui ostracized— the 1-vst instance 

416 

Athenians conquer 'Melo> 

4*' 

lUcibuxdev accused of plot Sail-, in command of Sicilian expedition IIis fall and escape 

4«4 

\'2 

Sie„e of Syracuse 413 Second Athenian expedition d« feated • 

Tiiikij PtRion OF THE I’eloi oNxtsivx War — Ihv Ionian War 

Sp-irta arranges a treaty with lArsn Athins successful at sea 

4" 

Itcvolntion of the Tour ffundreil its fall .Defeat of Peloponni.".ians by Vlcibmtks 413 

Biltle ol Cyzicus 407 Ifattle of Notium Tab of Alcvb;-\dts 4c/) Battle ol Argimisi 40, j 
Battle nf ELOSjiotxnii | 

4 

^UTTvndirof Athens 1 
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CHAPTLR IX . . 

IfinGkfEhS By Dr J P CVO DD DCl 

W IILN \\c -iCLk for the beginning's of the axiliz-ition of the Nile \ -illei or of Me opotnmn we Inid out 
'•dies compelled to go bick for (hou'i^nds of jeir* md find tirlj tnics of «omc prinutiM inlturc 
in old dtpo Its ind in caics which jiomt lo a human occupition of at least tin thoijsind \iirs 
Such i-s not the casi. m Greece— certainU not s> fu as U was scttlid and inh ibitcd b\ Guiks win wire 
e\en in the da\s of Herodolu looktd down upon In the Pgaptian priests who talked to him is a nation 
of me i children It was pirfeitK well known earn then that the land had been otcupiid In . uhir 
races whom thca knew under scairal nimis Pelasgnn benij, the pnncipil lain m \ttiia who c 



A houcK many of I c G oek* pa ula ]y 1 e A Ica p ofeBard to be o h bonotia ( o ap unc from Ke ao I i ft now Icno n 
lha be boot we* die rxcep at apply ns to co er race* auch a* I e relaisinni w h wl om hey a nalanma ed 

inhabitants boasted that they were auiocJ iJ onous (sprung from the soil) ll tre were shrines and culls of 
pre Hellenic peoples left on the aery Acropolis and aac iioav 1 now from tl c place names such as 
Hymettus Lycibcttus etc which are not Greel tliat U c Attic boast was idle cxcejit in so far is it 
applies to an earlier non Hellenic race aaith aahom tlic maaders amalgamated 

In this bool aaliich only deals with Grtcl history ami ciailiration aae arc not concctncd witli these 
earlier and long forgotten occupants of tl e land except so far as tlicir cnlliirc promote I and coloured 
the intellectual life of the succeeding race It is indeed only m recent years that these earlier st igcs 
of the occupation of Greece liaae Icon rediscovered When aac aacre 1 oys and in the dajs if the 
standard historians of Greece Mitforil Tlirlavall Groti this great culture started fulMlown with 
Homer wl osc poems gave us a picture of a very complete and even overripe civilization It was 
conveyed to us in perfect literary form so tliat the ol 1 my tli of Athene the goddess of Wisdom sj ringing 
complete anti fully armed from the head of 7tus her fall er secmctl more than a mere symbol 
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Since the cIisco\eries of Schliemann at Troj at Mjcen'e and Tirjns and those of Sir Arthur Evans 
in Crete supplemented b\ the w oik of many independent researchers all this presumption has vanished 
and modern histones of Greece spend more time and re earch than thej ought on the civilization of 
Greek lands before Homer Schliemann went m pursuit of the palaces of Prnm at Troj of Agamemnon 
at lljcen'c and believed he had found Homer perfectly verified — the bodies in shaft tombo with golden 
masks and manj precious vessels Ijmg about them were those of -Agamemnon and hia family The 
cr^ stal sceptres found at Tro> w ere those used by Pnam and his sons Thus the historic v alue of the 
Homeric poems seemed to be shovi n bj clear facts 

Further study proved that these conclusions though specious were unwarranted The civilization 
implied by these remains was far older than Homer as indeed the poet often states but it was also 
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LION CATE AND ENTRANCE TO TREASURV OF ATREUS AT MVCENAE 

In the courts of h a cxcai « ons «( Myernac the h a or c cap al of ihe Home c Agamemnon ScKt emann the (amout expio tt d aeeverad 
cooclui vr pfoola ol a K shly cvl u ad an c KcIUn c c a I ca on 

cert imlv pre Htllenic This was particiilarlj the case at Trov where the lasers of remains of successive 
cities brought u-* bacl to settlements on this site at least ’vKK) n c 

In two large respects this civiliratjon or these civilizations tliffertcl from the earliest Greek life 
disclosed to us b) the Iiistor) wc know In the first place the Greeks of Ljeurgus or of Solon (m the 
seventh centurj n c ) were not InnUlirs of great fortresses and palaces in stone The heroes in Homer s 
poems are not so To build «uch palaces as Mvetna. or Tirjns implies a despotic ](rd commanding 
unhnuted human lalnnir Such were the conditions which admitteel huge temples m Egjpt ami 
momiments such as our Stonehenge and Karnac in Brittanv With inclined planes of earth ropes 
rollers and injrnd human hands such biiildinj.s are possibk Wohaic actual pictures of the process 
of movm^ gtgantie stones on numinients in Fgvpt 

Tills then was one condition of the prelii tone sovrans who built Mveen e and Tirj n« In the nc\t 
place we hive their non Gnak methotls of burial It was not even one dvnastv that dwelt there fi r 
a short tune but as the Greek legend justh eparate IVrseids ami Pch pids as successive occupiers of the 
forlres is si the two metlioels of bunal the earlier in shaft graves where the bo Iv was crammed into a 
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small chambar, perhaps parl.ally burnt, or cotarctl uitli a aooden frame, mto ahirli Ins sold and 
ornamants were crowded, the later, in the great heehne tombs, known to succeeding ages as 
treasunes-tliese contrasted methods of burial point to changes either of race or of fundaAental 
fashions that imply a long lapse of time 

, The proper parallels are not to be found in any liistoric Greek society, but in Troy which Ins layers of 
culture much older but in its' snth city, ' given as the Troy of Priam contemporary with Agamemnon 
they are also in Crete, where the discoteries of Sir Arthur Hvans have disclosed to us (i) that the 
assertions of Greek legend as reported by Greek historians hate an histone foundation . (2) that there was 
an empire founded on sea power, which evtended over the lEgean islands and coasts which began 
before Myceniean culture, and either produced or largely promoted it This Cretan culture even had 
two forms of writing, such as uere not found at any of Schliemann’s sites * 

There is also the question of the pottery made by these pre Hellenic people It must be carefully 
noted that the rudest forms of hand made pottery are tolerably uniform all o\er the uorld and the 
primitive ornaments of crossed lines are imitations of the simplest grass and uicker work baskets, winch 
are e\ en more primitive vessels than pots We can even imagine the da> worked inside a grass basket, 
which then would impress its lines on the surface, and suggest the earliest pattern But when we come 
to more elaborate treatments of clay, both in form, m cdlour, and in ornament, we are justified in 
assuming that one nation got these vessels from another and so that there was commercial 
intercourse between them This is eminently the case with what u, known as Mjcencean pottery 
which we find not only m Crete, but m many of the islands, and even m Egypt 

The general condition therefore, of the yEgean world, meaning by tins all tlie coasts and islands round 
the yEgean Sea, maybe conceived before the advent of the Gieeks (Hellenes) on the scene somewhat 
as follows The whole yEgean basin was occupied by a people or peoples not Aryan (Indo European) 
speaking languages wholly foreign to the Greeks and possessing a high civilization, partly indigenous, 
partly borrowed by traffic on sea with the coasts of Egypt and Syria On this latter were settled the 
Phoenicians, the greatest carrying traders of the anaent wbrld, who brought to them engraved gems 
textile wares, etc . from Babylonia The sea was the great high\vay, and must even then have been often 

* But possibl} the clay plaques or bricks which hold most of the Cretan specimens weie unsuspected and iinobsersed at Mycene 
and Troy, and would easily perish if exposed to damp, or thrown out with clay and stones 
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co\ ercd w ith tritlin^, p-issing from const to const bj u ly of iiUtrv em ishiids * Of course tlic 
were some t,rcnt centres where grent lords or kin^s settled niul dominntc nround them One of tiic 
wns frov whuh ns hns been recently «aiov.n b> Mr leaf wns n ^rent trndmg'sde coramnndmg tl 
cntr\ nnd e\it to the Bosphorus Then in Greece itself wc Know of sc\ernl— Orcliomcno nnd Gin ir 
Ba-oin the \cropohs of Athens in Atticn Tirtns and Mveene (probibly m direct succession) m 
doubt tlurc were mnny more which ha\c disipi>cnrcd But nbovc nil were the pnince and mnntimi 
doininntion of Mino^ (prolnblv n (l\nnstic nnme like Phnrnoli) in Crete winch held sway over man) 
consts and islmds nnd who nn\ probnWj hn\c held the over lordship of mnnj lesser sovrnntics 
Into this widtspr«.nd nnd widcU trnding world tin. Greeks nndc irrujition not before jaoo n c anc 
in ‘!c\i.rnl w ncs first the \channs some two or three centuries Inter the Dorinns The Aeliaans con 
qiiereel the pthces of the cnrhtr rnee impo ed their rule but tookndv-uungt of whnt they found aiu 
ndded to it whnt culture the\ brought with them Hus is the society which we fin I painted m the 
Homeric jiotriis hi connection with these we «hnll consider whnt tliey brought nnd whnt they found 
borne gcncritions Inter nnofhcr wn\cof Hellenes enme from the north nnd by sen to the country occupiec 
by the Achinna Is well ns to Crete nnd some of the islands This mvnsion differed m mnny respect 
from the former nnd nppircntls rctnnled the pro..,rtss of Greek culture 

Ihe iic\t thing we hn\c to nsk is Where did tliesc strnn^ers come from nnd whnt did they bring 
witii them that produced such womitrful liistonc results’ In the first plncc tliey were members o( 
the grent Arynn rnee commonly I noun ns Iiido ruropenn btenuse it gave to Persia nnd India as ueJl 
ns to Puropc the nunders tint hnsc won their wny to the front and now dominate tlie world For 
n long time the sons of Shem were more prommcnl but m process of time espeenUy by iheir wanderings 


• This \ « ft( ihc » a can e 1 vhi. t tvcc e fn w f f nv IiaIj whcic ihe 5c vh came fro n As a M not Kno si lo 9 “u 
Ctruwns tclllel Mill a tang a(,<. ssh eh s\e t ise not )c( <1 c (hered 
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far afield, the «tons of Japliet Ind not only won for them‘!tl\Ls a j,rcit inlieritance but tlic\ t-ven dwelt 
in the tents of Slicm and controlled the finc^l descendants of Ham under whicli were understood the 
very early ci\ilucd men *ucli as tlic LfQptnns that do not belong to the two later and greater rices 
We used to tliink that these Aryans wandered into Furope from sonicwhcrt in inner \sia perliaps 
from Alesopotamn where the tenth chapter of Genesis places the pirting of the descendants of Noah 
But recent philology tlocs not acc<pt this notion whicli seems to be ilcnscil from Hebrew source's only 
nor IS there any e\ idcnce of the c irly progress of the Greeks through Asia Minor into Greece N ly rather 
all tlio legends consistently make the Greek occupation of the coasts of \sn Minor posterior to that of 
Greece proper Both they and their Litm cousins seem to ha\t come in from the north by way of 



CADMUS GIVES THE CREEKS AN ALPHABET 


Trad 1 on relalei lhal lelteM were firit inlrodn ed into Gfeece hy • Phoen e an named Cadmu. who e aleo .a d to have bu It Thebe. 
Whether ih » • true or not ihe form of ihe alphabrt .rerna to clearly ahow ^hat « waa derived (rom the Phoeii c ana w |h whom the 

Gceeka had very early latercourie 

Thrace and Thessaly * This latter is in Homer the earliest and most thorough seat of the race m their 
new peninsula They brought with them their language which turned out to be a more precious 
possession than countless millions of other treasure for it was capable of being developed into the most 
perfect language e\er spoken or written and hence the \chicle of the noblest literature the Old World 
ever produced They brought with them those purer notions of family life of agriculture of religion 
which learned men have shown to be a general possession of the whole Aryan race by the fact that all 

* Th V siaienKit docs not pto^c that Aorth I rope was the orii, ml ho e of the Arian rice On the c nlrar> theyhatleone 
into Middl E rope after lo f, uanlen gs fr m He hesrl of A a I t fir nortl of Mcsopotani a The receit 1 s,co\er) of a \ery 
piimitne Iranian speech in MSS of U iddh st Monaster es alout Kashgar kn wn as Tochatic pio\es that some of ih<- race were 
left I ehind there as it is inc ) icenable that they sho 1 1 base fo il their waj th ihtr from any part of EiiroDe C/ S Feist s 
Kulttir &-C der Indo Cenianen Kerim 1913 
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ARISTODEMUS STONED THE ARCADJANS 

Ar >eodetnu« oE Arcsd • « m d lo h«v« b««n « 9<>«d by bU (ub «tH v*K« w«r« unrated «( kit Irttehety towtrdt iKe Metttn tns 
He vat the Ittt k fi( ef (he t ale Mhete cent tut on then becaine repubi can 

the sister languages use the same roots to express them H Indian Persian Greek Latin Sclaaonic 
Celtic tongues all use the ^mme root to express father dattghier theat mtlh etc etc it is pro\en that 
they did not separate from their great common abode as savages but as people already m possession 
of some of the arts of a peaceful and orderly lift The Hellenes that first came into Greece were no 
savages to start with and on their way had made further accimrements Whether the famous tombs 
found at Rossen Hallstadt and elsewhere belong to Aryan people or not they at least show that there 
was a northern civilization distinct from but not \er> unlil e what the Hellenes show m oarlj Greece 
The many graves of Central Germany show a people passing from bronze to iron There is armour- 
round shields swords and brooches of both metals — not unlil e the earliest Greek work There is amber 
(winch comes from the north coast of Germany) and a blue glass substance apparently the Homeric 
ky anos * 

If such a people had contact with or accompanied or were part of the Hellenes who invaded and 
settled first m the plain of Thessaly then m other peuTs of Greece the consequences were of great 
importance to the world It was not because Greece had any peculiar conformation of coasts and 
islands any special advantages of climate any exceptional natural products that it was the liome 
peculiarly fitted for a clever race These things were no donbt favourable but of small distinctive 
importance for they can be met with elsewhere where they have lecl to nothing important in history 
It IS rather because a clever race having acquired the earliest culture which the inland of Europe had 
developed penetrated beyond it to the south where they met with the far higher culture attained by 
the /Egean people with the aid and stimulus of Egypt and* the nean5=t East (Phcenicia) This culture 
had its northern limit on the coasts of Greece and the neighbouring islands The Hellenes represent the 
marriage of these two cultures and hence a splendid product m the history of man At the same tune 
no circumstances will produce any such result if the race which is given them has not peculiar aptness 
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and mtelligeiicc This is what we call genius, and its ongin either m individuals or m nations is a sporadic 
occurrence exciting our admiration and wonder, but as yet susceptible of no ^planation 

Wild! the Achiean wave had conquered the palaces of the .-ligean lords, and made settlements all 
over Greece, such as the \ormans did in Apulia and Sicily (except that the Achieans were probably far 
more numerous), they settled down after some generations into the society described by Homer, 
one very advanced and refined, but evidently verging to its sunset rather than a new and hopeful 
development Homer and Hesiod feel their own time as one of decadence, living to a great extent on 
splendid traditions 

Who or what is this Homer, that has given us such priceless information and permanent deliglit ^ 
Simpl) the two great poems, which were in early times attributed to one supreme genius concerning 
whose birthplace seven cities in Asia Minor contended without hope of victory For all trace of his 
persoiiahtj is lost Other epic poems were also attributed to him but by the efforts of early criticism 
these were gradually rejected as unworthy of him and referred to subsequent poets To us a whole 
libraiy' of dispute and criticism, stretching over the last liundred years leaves as the most probable 
residue this the Iftad and Odyssey are not bv the same poet, nor even exactly of the same age, tlie 
latter being a generation or two younger Each is the work of a very' great poet, utihrmg and 
incorporating older and shorter poems so as to make his. story' an artistic whole * 

Before kaving this first great stage of early Greek history, we will say a word upon the general effect 
of tlie poems apart from the splendid models of literary perfection which they set before tlieir nation 
In the first place, as Herodotus says Homer and Hesiod (of whom more anon) made the theology of the 
Greeks assigned to the pnncipal gods their most striking functions, and so harmonized local cults and 
discouraged barbarous survivals of earlier and more cruel creeds Of what sort these may have been 
• rvt-Tv if Vbey Vvwe conterfipomy, >l w'ety idte to that two joch poclv cooW not have Iwetl Ic^bOict The hiMin> of 
literitiire rather teaches us (bat (he greatest arise m gnups and not m i^olaiion 
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to unjust judges had deprived Itim of part of lus farm He moreover preaches the dt|^tut\ of labour 
and the deep satisfaction to be denved from studving the seasons and the weather and aiding tiic earth 
to bnng fortli her i^rease His assistants are the o\ and the mule as well as male and female farm 
servants who are not slaves but perhaps as. badlj off for he can dismiss them when he likes and for all 
we know leave them to starve His agriculture is rude and primitive enough his ploiigli being Ins 
chief implement But he vfoes not know tlae use of manure and the horse is an animal he never 
mentions Horses had been the glorv and pnde of some of the Homeric princes. tho\ were used onlv 
for war for chariot races and for breeding mules— not as jet for riding Tliev became scarce and dear 
m all Greece e\cept m Thessaly 

Hesiod sees no splendid future for the societv in which lie lives he has painted the several ages of 
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CRUEL TRPAtMENT OF HELOTS IN SPART\ 

TKe Helots «h<. w«ro descended from the or i n.l nS»l. I««t. ol the Und >vhom he Do «o. had conquered formed he great slave 
classes n Sparto Although poss bir the mos useful mesnbe s of he , hey were t eated w th grea cruelly by the r mas ers 

who were allowed by law to flog torture or mu der hem out of mere capr cc or sport 

man under the analogy of gold silver bronze and iron and mal es his own this last and worst Either 
he or some other poet has foisted \n a fifth Heroic age after the bronze to mal e room for the society 
of the Homenc poems which does not fit into the frame All the vnees of the historical Greeks are 
described as in full blossom — ambition greed Ijing perpetual gossip — in fact all the qualities which 
Thuevdides paints m the horrors of civil war at Corejra or in the bi^tal dialogue of the Athenians with 
the people of Melos But for all that the poet firmlv believes m the moral government of the world 
and m the digmt> of truth and honestv 

So far as we can determine he lived belore the Donans whom he once mentions as in Crete had 

conquered most of Greece and after the Ach-ean society had fallen into decadence He therefore 

comes suitabl} here at the opening of a Dark age which stretches for two or three centuries from Homer s 
da> to the daw n of historv 
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popuHtjon and whicli resisted them for cen- 
tunes It IS more likely that even here they 
cimc in from the sea Gythium the port at 
the mouth of the Eurotas is not 1 long day s 
march from Amycl-c If its fortifications defied 
them as such obstacles often did m hter days 
V.C can imagine them defeating tlie Achieans in 
the open field and then occupying a camp at 
Sparta from which they raided the surrounding 
lands till they starved out Amyclce At all 
events they occupied tiic islands of /Egina Melos 
and Thera and made settlements m Crete and 
even in the Doric He'capolis a territory south of 
ARCHAIC SCULPTURE (VII k CENTURY HO thc lonians 00 the coast of Asia Minor The’ 

v,kilh fl »h 'Ir".!" 1!*“ Vou'd x.nX'» Vn'uc' 1 ' famous of thcsc towns* there was Hahcar 

It i« probrnbiy tke oIcJmi ef ike Lyei.n «<utp u nassus tlic birthplace of tJic histofian Herodotus 

These facts show that if the Dorians were mountaineers from thc north who poured into Greece — 
not from Thessalj for they did not 
occupy the rich lands there but 
rather from thc north cast the 
modern Albania—thcy soon acquired 
the taste and ability to turn sea 
raiders or corsairs )ust as thc lurl s 
who conquered Asia Minor in thc 
Middle Ages and who came from thc 
heart of Asia also developed this 
taste and raided all thc coasts of 
thc Mediterranean as far as Italy 
as inveterate pirates 

Whether this race of# Hellenes 
indeed nere thc destroyers of the 
old Achaan civilization the de 
?troyers of Mycen c and Tiryns of 
Orchomenus and the other centres 
of splendour m thc Mycenaean and 
Achoian age wc do not know 
Neither in Corinth nor in Argos 
which they occupied did they prove 
rulers who hated civilization which 
includes commerce and thc fine arts 
and even at Sparta have been found 
relics of ancient art which seem to 
prove that thc earliest Dorian kings 
like the earliest Norman conquerors 
of Apulia and Sicily of England and 
presently of Ireland never despised 
the luxury and splendour of earlier 
princes and their courts thp spArtans and tyrtaeus 

But the peculiar history of Sparta Tk« Sw Delpklc 0 a<le that lk*y eould only he V clorioua 

^ , , aialnai ike McoMnUna under an Atk«n an leader A hena unwilling to help them but 

has proved too strong for the lllS f..rln( ><> dlaober the omIc in deriion aeni Ty taeua a lame achoolma.ier under 
tonans Because this State tool whom b<»«*«Trr ibe Spartana achieved area •uecett 
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saved that district from many early invaders Had the vallej of the Cephissus been as rich and 
as the valley of the Eurotas the whole history of Greece might have been largely modihed In ” 
case these facts along \v^th the legends of Amazons Pelasgians etc in Attica*make it probable th 
this people retained larger elements of the pre Hellenic iCgean population than other parts of C 
or perhaps rather that these remnants were not enslaved like Helots in Sparta or Penestie in Tbp^cr, 
but amalgamated with the Hellenes Herodotus thinks that they were Pelasgians Certain it is 
many of the local place names — Hjmettus Cephissus Ljcabettus Salamis etc etc — are not r 
Hence possibly the peculiar qualities of Attic art The great political fact which dominated the whc 
history of Attica and indeed made the history of Athens possible was the amalgamating of a nuir 
of little independent territories into Athens under one king and civil government This change 
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attnbuted in legend to the hero Theseus who is also (quite consistently) reported to ha%e shaken off th 
domination of Crete and to have overcome foreign invasions or occupations such as the stniggle witl 
the Amazons which placed so prominent a part in Greek dccoratiie art This amalgamation unde 
Theseus was not complete Eleusis in its separate plain was long independent The island of Salam 
was not conquered till Solon s tune But still that large peninsula which forms the soutti east cxtremui 
of Northern Greece appears in history as one ri^ion Attica and ever) Athenian woman called hersel 
Attic as ever) Attic man called himself an Athenian 

Wliat do we know of early Attic ailtiu-e ' Apparenth nothing but w'hat we ma) infer from the 
remains of pottery known as Dipjlon potterv because it was found near that (western) gate of Athens 
and at a level so deep as to make it certain that it comes from at least the eighth century uc Tlic 
scenes on thc'^e vases and the dress of the people seem to show that wc have here a civilization in 
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S«ton htvinc fr«m«d ■ code of law< for the Alh«ntan* found hamaell aceuaed by all elaaiea by the upper for yMldint too much tod 
by the lower for not tram nt them enouth priv (ctee In deleoee of h>a Iowa he aa>d that allkoueh they were not perfect it would be 
impoaaible to frame belter which all clatiea would accept 


Cities, they \\ere often founded on the advice of the Delphic oracle, which was consulted on 
problems that were beyond the expenence of the ordinary townsman The constant coming in 
and out of strangers and pilgnms to such a place as Delphi gave the pnests great opportunities 
of learning the best sites for a new colony But in all this going to and fro through the iEgean 
and to the West, we must remember that the Mediterranean had been the old highway of trade 
and colonization for the, ^Egean peoples for centunes, and that now the Phoenicians had earned 
out this habit wth such skill and enterpnse that they stimulated the Greeks to imitate them, 
and imitate them successfully, m spite of the extreme jealousy of these Semites, who concealed their 
*\racks from the Greeks by force and by fraud But that did not prevent Greeks and even Etruscans 
from settling on the coasts of Italy or on the coasts of the Black Sea from which a great traffic in hides, 
salt fish com and metals came through the Hellespont Greece thus became Greater Greece, and the 
fear that m this wide dissemination the ou^ly^ns parts might Jose their nationality was allayed 
by several clear bonds of union, which made of all the Hellenes one spintual harmony First there was 
the language, ^^hlch was not only quite distinct from all those of their neighbours, but was soon felt to 
be supenor Then there was the religion, which, o^wng to the populanty of Homer and his Olympus, 
caused local cults to be abandoned or translated into those of Zeus, Apollo etc These Hellenic gods were 
honoured by public feasts, including games and poetic contests which gradually became a great bond 
of union among all the Greeks Further than these points there was no solidarity Greeks were always 
jealous and selfish and could generally be bought and sold by nch barbanc neighbours This was the 
weight that hung about the Asianic cities, and caused them in spite of their brilliant early history, 
to fall into the second rank The neighbourhood of wealthy monarchies Ljdian, Median. Persian 
was death to their political independence Western Hellas usuaJI} called Sfagna Gnecia, was not 
onlv endangered by the Phoenicians, a sea and not a land power, but the Italian barbarians were so 
hardy and warlike that they too caused great difficulties except when there was a Greek combination 
under some despot who kept a standing armv 

This IS the general condition of the Hellenic world, when it emerges from the Dark age into the twilight 
of early history' in the middle of the eighth century B C Just after the great outbreak of colonization. 
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which was promoted by the ncher classes in each state, m order to remove pressure on their ^ ^ 
and privileges by an increasing population of the poor, we have the consistent abolition of the old h( 
Itary royalties, a step which came very early in most of them, for an anstocraticafor oligarchical r^g 
which in most cases was so selfish and tyrannous as to lead to popular outbreaks, revolutions and e? 
But the early uprisings did not lead directly to the substitution of anything like a democracy. The 
of those days wanted a leader, and in him also a governor, who would confiscate part of the wealt 
the aristocrats, and abolish their privileges. Such a leader might be found in a successful general 
had troops under his control, and refused to disband them But this was rare among a people w 
armies were not at first professional, and were only levied from the citizens for a single summer camps 
Much more frequently the overthrower of the aristocracy was himself an aristocrat of popularity ir 
city, who took the side ot the poor, but when he obtained control, and was allowed a bodyguari 
soldiers, put both poor and rich under his heel, and. ruled as a despot above the law'. He was knowi 
the Lydian word tyrant, as the word for king {bastleus) was still used for many honorific and relij 
magistracies. These tyrants, spoken of as an epidemic in the Greece of the eighth and seventh centu 
were really an end?mic disease, if indeed they were a disease, and not a necessary step in political e^ 
tion. The tyrant brought all the citizens to one level and so within touch of one another ; he 
infrequently started as a law-giver appointed to draw up some fair constitution ; he certainly prom 
inter-communication among Greek states, just as the sovrans of modem Europe created ifs first solid: 
by their friendships and alliances ; we may also be sure that he gave facilities to trade, and prom' 
the incoming of cheap products and the profits of home industry It is not unreasonable to conclude 
Peisistratus, one of the best of them, who ruled over Athens at intervals (for he w'as rivice driven 
and recovered himself) for forty years, did as much as any other man, even as his contemporary Sc 
to lay the foundations of the greatness of Athens 

The most notable of the early tyrants, who arose during the seventh century B c., were Orthag 
of Sicyon (c. 665 b c.), Cypselus of Corinth (c. 655) and Theagenes of Megara (c. 630), both Doric ci 
and ruled, we may presume, by an oppressive aristocracy, who had abolished earlier kings 
their own benefit only. It was the policy of Brutus and his gang in assassinating Casar. But in 
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CYLON SEIZES THE ACROPOLIS (« 8 C 630) 
Cylen ■ nehle who a med at tnaU nt h cntalf tyraot 
of Athena, le led the Acrepol a w (h a Urce body 
of AlhenUna and troopa lent h m by lh« tyrant of 
Maiara h a father n law Bui h a aupperUra n A h«nt^ 
were net atronc enouih and he waa qu ehly beieied ^ 
He h maell caeaped but h a followera fereed by hunter 
le aurrender were Ireaehereualy maaaaerad 

hence that the earlier par^ was manu 
factured from very doubtful and im 
perfect data But the rest of what we 
J&iow about Pheidon accords wnth this 
early date which some have desired to 
dimmish by a centurj mainly by m 
ference from a very romantic storv of 
Herodotus in which Pheidon s grand 
son appears The big results of his 
assumption of ro>al power were first 
that he subdued and ruined the old 
fortresses of 'Mycen'c Tir>ns Mideaand 
others which had stood for centuries 
and which anj malcontents might seize 
and hold against him There is a state- 
ment that tlie> were not destroyed bv 
Argivestill after the Persian wars (466 
n C ) but this IS refuted b> the absence 
of all remains of the fifth and sixth 
centuries in the ruins excavated by 
Dr Schliemann Having secured hib 
position at Argos and having made it 


early Greece monarchy seems to have been abolished with 
little bloodshed Most of the tyrants strove to found 
dynasties but m \am after a generation or two either the 
vices and follies of young men bom m the purple or the 
determined feeling which had abolished the old legitimate 
monarchs and which would not tolerate the sway of one 
atizen over the rest — a feeling which has lasted to the 
present day when the Greeks would never tolerate a king 
chosen from among- them elves — abolished the tyranny 
and generally with the massacre of the tyrant and his 
family 

Probably the earliest and the most important of them 
all was the Tememd Pheidon of Argos called the tenth m 
descent from the God Heracles and one of the same august 
blood as the Spartan and Messenian kings These were all 
in legend called Achsan leading back the Dorians with 
them to recover their mythical possessions The genealogical 
fixing of Pheidon s time would place him in the middle of 
the eighth century b c and with this agrees the late state 
ment of Pausamas that m spite of the Spartans he 
celebrated the eighth Olympiad (747 b c ) The authority 
of this so called Olympic Register which was alleged to 
have been kept since 776 b c is no longer accepted I have 
long since shown on good evidence that it was not con 
structed till about 400 B c by the sophist Hippias and 
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THE CAR OF THESPIS 

The or t n el thceir eel Kpretenlal ont ht< b««n traced l» (e*l veU n honour oi D onreu*. the ted e( w nc Tkeip * the liret Greek 
d emat e peel flour ehed dur nt the eerir pert of the e elh century B C The moeahle car on wh eh h « ectere travelled beltvcen dilFerenl 
V llaeee wee pee* bly the firei form el the ihealr cal etaee 

the leading state of Peloponnesus Pheidon also began the organization of trade by establishing a 
scale of weights and measures possibly by coming silver at ;Egina which must have been under his 
sway Recent researches show a distinct relation of these Pheidonian measures to the Babylonian 
scale known to the ssest through the Phoenicians who still worked much of the carrying trade 
^through the Xgean Such momentous innovations show that Pheidon was no ordinary man 
and perhaps his regulating and ordering the scales and weights of commerce was not less 
important than the ordenng of the poems of Homer by a later t)rrant Peisistratus who did as 
much for literature as Pheidon for commerce But Pheidon founded no dynasty though Herodotus 
mentions his son as a grandee m Hellas in the middle of the subsequent century at the marriage 
of Agansta, daughter of the tyrant Cypselus of Connth The ladj mamed Alcmieon from Athens head 
of a great family of Attic nobles, from whom sprang the famous Pencles The son of Cypselus was 
Penander perhaps the leading figure of the day of whotft Herodotus tells many strange and romantic 
stones and m his time it was probably Connth that took the lead in Greece The adjoining tyranny 
of Jfegara established by Theagenes about 630 nearly Jed to momentous consequences owing to the 
attempt of his Athenian son m law the 01 >'ropic victor Kylon to seize the tyranny at Athens He 
was upset and his party ruined b> the AIcmTonidt descendants of the tyrant of Connth as we have 
just told but not without such outrages upon the pnsoners or suppliants as brought a curse upon that 
great family, which plav's a prominent part in their subsequent history even down to Pencles 

Dunng this penod the Spartans were occupied with long and dangerous wars not only to secure 
their own country from the remains of Achrean sway eg Amycl® and Helos were only taken after long 
resistance but with their Messenian wars which ended m the rum of the Messenian power and its 
amalgamation wath Sparta The Sle^enians had kings who came m mth the Donans but apparently 
no larger bod\ of inaaders settled there and so they became absorbed by the older population Never 
thelcss the Messenian wars wath Sparta were the source of many of the legends and of some great lync 
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poetry wTitten for the Spartan soldiers by Tyrtaens It was not till all this was over that Sparta could 
begin to exercise influence over the Peloponnes>us and this was done m the first instance by dis 
countenancing the tyrants Part of their early popularity in Greece arose from this, policy 

When we come to give a summary of what the Greek people was m 700 b c when thej had certamK 
accomplished a large part of their development we are surpnsed how little certainty how httle definite 
knowledge is vouchsafed us If we take for example dates as a test What certain dates have we before 
or about 700 b c ’ As was already said the firet Ol3nnpiad which earher historians (and those who now 
copy them) accepted has no authority There was no early list of victors at these games kept Not till 
about the fiftieth Olympiad {576) can we have any confidence in the senes The date of Pheidon of Argos 
may be placed about 750-40 b c but not without much hesitation Yet we may not doubt that the earl} 
royalties which survived m certain ceremonial titles sucli as Archon basileits (the King Archon) had 
mostly disappeared We may also assert that the \anous cities or states of Greece were governed by aris- 
^tocracies and that these were not holding undisputed sway For the voice of the people especiallyin the 
outlying colonies where there could be no ancestral landed gentry and where trade was the highest occupa 
tion must naturally increase in volume But the remedy (or anstocratic tyranny w as not yet democracy 
but the domination of the state by one irresponsible head who brought both lords and people under his 
sway There was also beginning though perhaps not till after 700, the making of codes of law, b} 
which every person m the state should be bound But such a code would not be accepted till a great 
crisis and long disorder had made such a solution the onlj escape from anarchy But though we maj 
afiirm with some confidence that except in Sparta the hereditary sovranties were all gone we must also 
conceive the various states m a state of stasis as it was called— chrome unrest — when anstocracy was 
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only tempered by tjTanny (m the Greek sense) The great \il\c was the sending out of the 

surplus population to trading marts called colonies where tin, IlLllcmc >outh found scope for its energies 
and often effected sucli unions with the mti\e population as produced a new type llic old settlements 
on the coast of Asia Minor especially the southern on the coast of Cam made the Asnnic Greek, on the 
whole less hardy and quarrelsome and independent than his cousins in Hellas Somewhat like wa« 
the case in the Greater Hellas of the West Most of the great Greek cities' of Sicily and Southern Ital\ 



stem to ha\c been founded before 
700 nc Here liowc\cr, thenatucs 
were so much lower than the Greeks 
in cnilization that fusion with 
them vs as more difTicult than with 
the lydians and Canans 

Hcgirding the arts of this 
period wt ln\e onh the remains 
of some temples, such as the 
Icmplc of Hera at Olympia— bnck 
buildings ficed or framed with 
terra cotta or stone and with their 
wooden pillars being gradually re 
pheed by stone Tins is what Dr 
Dorpfeld found there, thus proving 
lint the whole plan of the Greek 
tcmjile was a wooden, or wood, 
and brick building petnfied The 
tnelopes were still (as the name^ 
asserts) openings between the end 
of the beams that made the roof ^ 
and the sort of ornament displayed 
>n the pediment (gable) we can 
from the specimens preserved at 
Atiiens (of the older Acropol 
destroyed by the Persians) and 
from the surprising discovery aU 
Corfu now show that mt 
were the favourite subject to di® 
play on this surface just as 
mediuval gargoyles were 
favourite rain snouts These fiir 
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poet's fellow citizens . the other, the amoroas side, the love poems which have been the models for 
centuries of imitators 

It may be veil, in connection with this Ionic poetry, to amplify what we have just said about 
Gyges This man founded a new dynasty in Lydia, and set for himself the policy of conquering 
the seaboard, which the early Lydians had not attempted In this he would have succeeded but for one 
of those strange floods of northern barbarians — the Cimmenans — wlio, as often since, overran the rich 
and cmlized cities of the south, and overcame not only Gyges and the Lydians, but presently also the 
Median power, and destroyed some of the finest Greek cities, such as Smyrna This disastrous flood 
of barbarians harned the whole of Asia Minor, but also crippled the Lydian and Median powers for some 
generations, and so allowed the Greeks to develop that high culture, which made Miletus, we might 
say the Athens of the sixth century b c 

From this city came in the middle of the century Thales, the acknowledged founder of Greek philo 
sophy, and therefore of all the scientific thinking on nature from that day to this But both he and the 
greatest lyric poets, Alcaeus and Sappho, lived at the very close of the century, and may even be counted 
into the next * 

Turning to Greece, we have the long struggle of the Spartans with the Messenians and Arcadians, 
resulting in the conquest of Messene and the submission on very honourable terms of Tegea, the 
Arcadian city near their boundary There were also long struggles wnth Argos, of which we only 
know the general result — the gradual consolidation and increase of Sparta to be the dominant power 
in Peloponnesus Her great obstacle to complete domination was the existence of tyrants whose 
military control of their aties was more effiaent than that of democracies The earliest named of them 
Orthagoras of Sicyon, is said to have been a man of the people, and to have adopted this name — tlie 
upright speaker — to show that his power was based on persuasion, not on force But m the case of 
every tyranny, persuasion played a strong initial part, however it may have been laid aside when the 
prize was won At Athens where the decennial archons had been replaced by annual as early as 
683 B C , the attempt of Kylon, having surprised the Acropolis to master Athens, comes just 
before the code of Draco, which was an attempt to codify the traditional maxims of government 
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century This long gap in Greek 
literature is very remarkable For 
if indeed it was filled by the later 
Cyclic poets they were clearly the 
exponents of a decadence in style 
and of a kind of poetry which was 
as much out of fashion as is the 
epic poem m our own day There 
was no prose and only very few 
and rude inscriptions on stone or 
on potter j for we must assume 
that the Greel alphabet was al 
ready adopted from the Phoeniaan 
and the latest researches such as 
Dorpfeld s tentl to put the use of 
writing for such purposes earlier 
than we used to do especially as 
the existence of earlier script is 
proved by the discoveries m Crete 
Nevertheless «o far as we know 
Greel literature was not handed 
down from anything but Homer 
and the rise of lyric poetry to 
which we now come was a purely 
Greek growth not suggested by 
any foreign model or paralleled by 
any kindred growth 

We now come to review the 
progress made in the seventh cen 
tury — this too but very scantily 
documented in the remains of 
early Greel life and art The 
Homeric Hymns of which three 
— to Apollo of Delos Apollo of 
Pytho andtoDemetei — aie indeed 
high poetry may be referred to 
that period when the long epic was going out of fashion and the personal or lyric vein had not 
yet emerged from the mere voice of the people The picture of the lomans with their wives 
meeting to feed and enjoy themselves at their natioiml festival m Delos is one of the earliest 
we have of actual Greek life The adventures of Demeter (m connection with Eleusis) are told 
with dramatic skill and we feel that the authors of these semi religious hymns of which that 
to Hermes glorifies the god s thefts are a stepping stone to a new style It was agreed that the 
great new master was the poet Archilochus of Paros (a little ^gean island) who reduced to 
artistic form the confessions of his turbulent life He seems to ha%e composed m daring metres 
but his scurrilous iambics were the most signal and the first of ^ long school of satirists His 
notice of the eclipse of 648 B c fixes lus generation and is one of the first certain dates in 
this history Equallj important is the fragment wlerein he contemptuouslj exclaims What 
care I for the gilt of golden Gyges ’ Tor this fixes the date of that king also at least approximately 
and gives us the first w arnmg note of the campaign of centuries which set the pow ers of Asia to subdue 
the Hellenic cities on their western border In this part of Greece we have iho the nse of elegiac poetry 
represented b\ Calhnus and Mimnermus one of whom gives the martial si !e— the call to arms of the 
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poet’s fellow citizens, the other, the amorous side, the love poems which have been the mocleU for 
centuries, of imitators 

It may be well, m connection with this Ionic poetry, to amplify what wc have )ust said about 
Gjgcs This man founded a new dynasty in Lydia, and set for himself the policy of conquering 
the seaboard, which the early Ljdians had not attempted In this he would have succeeded but for one 
of those strange floods of northern barbanans — the Cimmerians — who, as often since, overran the rich 
and civilized cities of the south and overcame, not only Gyges and the Lydians, but presently also the 
Jledian power, and destroyed some of the finest Greek cities, such as Smyrna This disastrous flood 
of barbarians hained the whole of Asia Minor, but also cnppled the Lydian and Median powers for some 
generations, and so allowed the Greeks to develop that high culture, which made Miletus, we miglit 
saj , the Athens of the sixth century b c 

From this city came in the middle of the century Thales, the acknowledged founder of Greek philo 
sophy, and therefore of all the scientific thinking on nature from that day to this But both he and the 
greatest lyric poets Alcjeus and Sappho, Iiv ed at the very close of the centuiy , and may ev en be counted 
into the ne\t * 

Turning to Greece, we have the long struggle of the Spartans with the Messenians and Arcadnns, 
resulting m the conquest of Messene and the submission on very’ honourable terms of Tegca, the 
Arcadian city near their boundary There were also long struggles with Argos, of which we only 
know the general result — -the gradual consolidation and increase of Sparta to be the dominant power 
m Peloponnesus Her great obstacle to complete domination was the existence of tyrants, whose 
military control of their cibes was more efficient than that of democracies The earliest named of them 
Ortliagoras of Sicyon, is said to have been a man of the people, and to have adopted this name— tlie 
upright speaker — to show that his power was based on persuasion, not on force But m the case of 
every tyranny, persuasion played a strong initial part, however it may have been hid aside when the 
prize was won At Athens, where the decennial archons had been replaced by annual as early as 
683 BC, the attempt of Kylon, having surprised the Acropolis, to master Athens comes just 
before the code of Draco, which was an attempt to codify the traditional maxims of government 
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by the aristocracy The old belief that his laws were written in blood t e were exceedingly 
severe seems contradicted by the fact that his legislation on homicide was maintained by 
later lawgivers The tyrants patronized bterature poets like Anon were at home at the court of 
Penander and Stesichorus the * framer of choruses who gave the first great impetus to choral lyric 
poetry in this century m Sicily was honoured m many parts of the Greek world But there is evidence 

that even at Sparta which was so 

opposed to the tyrants and which was 
presently also opposed to literary educa 
tion poets lived and flourished — Ter 
I 1 pander who competes with Stesichorus 

I for the earliest place m Greece and 



Akman from whom there is extant 
part of a hymn for girls to sing to their, 
dance Thus all over the Greek world 
we have that remarkable development 
of very rich very refined very com 
plicated lyric poetry which gave the 
models to the later tragic poets and 
long after to Horace for his immortal 
odes It is to be carefully noted that 
none of these even pretends to be 
the untutored voice of the people 
There was now a continual va et vient 
all over the ^gean indeed all over 
the Mediterranean with the exception 
of Its remotest nooks 

It was in the middle of this century 
that the advent to power of Psamme 
tichus {660 B c ) gave the Greeks a new 
foothold in Egypt — Daphne — in addi 
tion to the mart of Naucratis and so 
the wonders of Egyptian crafts were 
opened up to the astonished traders 
Nevertheless so distinct was already 
Greek art and Greek literature that 
neither temples nor other buildings 
now show any deep Egyptian influence 
The earliest statues may have been 
Egyptian in flavour Gold and precious 
stones w ere certainly brought from rich 
Egypt to poorer Greece and we cannot 
but assume that textile fabrics were an 
important article of trade On the 
other hand wine oil and pottery went 
to Eg>pt in all probability the most 


important commoditj that Eg> pt e\ er contnbuted— papyrus prepared as paper— must have been mtro 
duced to the Greeks from this time onward It was not without some relation to this opening up 
of Egypt that Cvrene was founded (630 BC) the story of which is told us with curious detail 
by Herodotus Nothing 1=. more characteristic than the return m disgust and weariness of the 
first colonists and the indignation of the home people at Thera who had thought themselves 
rid of this turbulent crowd Ne\ertheless Cjrene became a splendid centre of Hellenic life for poetry 
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art and commerce In one curious 
article — silphium a plant not yet 
identified — they had such a trade as to 
make them put it upon their coins It 
IS a curious evidence of the gaps in our 
knowledge of Greek life that such a 
widely spread and universally 1 nown 
article of trade should be to us a mere 
unintelligible name 

If this was the extension of the race 
towards the fringe of the ancient and 
long civilized Egypt there was also a 
colony founded at the end of the 
century (600 b C ) by Phocasa at 
Massilia which opened other trading 
marts on the Mediterranean coast of 
Spam and made the Greeks acquainted 
with the coasts of the north western 
sea and the great islands Corsica and 
Sardinia beyond the limits of earlier 
history The Carthaginians blocked 
the coast of Africa over against Sicily 
and put what hindrance they could in 
the way of Western Greek trade The 
whole effect produced by these imper 
feet notices of the development of the 
race during the seventh century b c 
is one of highly diffused but not organ 
ized activity The Greeks -were in 
creased in numbers and in importance 
they radiated from many small centres 
'* ^ all over the Mediterranean they pro 

ih oucK duced m many of these centres pro 
.wallow n» a grape .lone iHising poctty art and the rudiments 

of legislation but they are only a nationality and not a nation nor does there seem any probability 
of the rise of anything like a Hellenic world power or even sea power of imperial significance 

The greater part of the sixth century presents the same kind of national life in the Greek world that 
we have already sketched There were still plenty of tyrants there were still new colonies being 
founded perhaps now rather by cities which were themsefVes colonies from Central Greece and Ionia 
than from these centres themselves There was an increase of lyric poetry a greater number of attempts 
to frame codes of law but still the Greel world was but a general expression and not a definite system 
of organized societies Perhaps in two respects there was a tendency to unity or uniformity The 
Delphic and other oracles were becoming more and more the centres where men came from long distances 
to get advice on public as well as private affairs Tlie long journeys undertal en to consult them even 
as far as the Temple of Jupiter Ammon m Libya were of the nature of.Mediseval pilgrimages to a noted 
shrine The priests had information from all the Greek world and were often able to offer good advice 
especially regarding new colonies Secondly the foundation— it was called the re foundation— of public 
national games at which all Hellenes might contend brouglA together those of many coasts and islands 
and made them feel their kinship in race and m religion The most famous were the Olympic already 
mentioned Tho«e which sprang up in this century were the Pythian tlie Isthmian the Nemean all 
celebrated in Pindars odes composed for \iclois at them and others of lesser name These festivals 
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recurnng e\ery fourth or third }cir were uscti is clironologicil points bj hter histornns. \nd 
c\en now the 50th Oljinpnn or the 30th I*)thnn wis 1 dite undorstqocl bj the Grtck', 
though the origin of most of them wis Mgue So iNo the senes of priests or prn.stcssc» of 
some fimous temple ind the archonslnp of such 1 mm m the rccordwl lists of the Cit> irchiN (.s 
enabled men graduallj to establish some order >n the mjrnd collatenl records of minj citn.s 
The ‘c\cnls in tliesc games were whollj unlike the Homeric contest m Iliad Will Chariot 
racing wliicli implied hor^e breeding and truning was too c\pcnsiie for anj si\tli centurj Greeks 
but nobler and tyrants and the games were in earl) times both simple and democratic open to 
evers freeborn Hellene The spnnt race, the long net the standing jump wTcsthng throwing 
the ja\elin — these were the unucrval items Boxing the paiicraliiini a brutal contest of wrestling 
boxing and maiming tlic adicrsar} in anj waj was common but never really jxipnhr till the 
games became professional as all such sports have become in tverj people What is perhaps the 
^ most important is that the prizes wen nieiel> nominal— 1 crown of parslcj, or bay— though this came 
to be supplcmLiited when the victor came home to Iiis proud and grateful citv hj substantial rewards 
It w as noted that the attempt of the ^ 
luxurious citj S3 bans m Southern 
llal3 to attract all Hellenes a\va3 from 
the traditional meetings hy offering ' 
crowns of gold for rewards was a com I 
pictt failure But of course rich rt 
wards could not fail to accnic to tin 
30uths who made their mark, at tiie c ' 
sphndid meetings There were manv I 
statmsi of them b) great masters all 
the more cliaracttnstic m tliat tht> 
were represented naked as the} con 
temkd Pmdar s splendid odes show 
how clioruses were trained to sing the , 
praises of their ancestors and their 
cities as well as of themselves These 
sjiorts became in this century the most 
prominent and distinctive feature of 
Greek nationality 

The other leading feature of tfic 
centiir} is the gradual rise of certain 
states to a superiority over the rest 
either b} tlieir military commercial 
or artistic qualities It was during tins 
period that the Spartans became pre 
dominant tn Peloponnesus the conflict 
witli Argos being told us in the legend 
of Othryades and his three liundred 
champions who fought against three 
hundred Argives till he alone was left 
on the field the two surviving Argivcs 
having gone home to announce their fv^Mr/or 

Victory ihen he erected the trophy (b c 493) 

and the Spartans claimed the victory el llc c l»<lel ol hla liland waa fmlneci by aO A«inf mn w| 0 

r A, , Md«vouf»d 10 owreome Ibe oU.rclic.I ««.v«fr.mer.l Ltf will oul 

This childish way of settling a quarrel di, ,« •>>« 700 men «« e rr...Mc«d wi bout n < « One I owev.r 

were It h.stor.cal would prove a very bT J ^ 

imperlect deVelopmeUA m the two Kvered mi ol loe mi wh ch Herodo mve d > 
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leading Greek btates In commerce m addition to such Asianic cities as Miletus or Plio«ea we find 
Connth probably owin^g to the enlightened tjranny of C>pselub and Periander taking the lead which 
had formerly been disputed by Megara Chalcis and Eretna Thucydides records that the first naval 
battle with warships was fought between Connth and her own colony Corcvra (about 664 b c) 

The dev elopment of Athens IS however far the most important and deserves fuller treatment 
Starting from the attempt of Kylon (about 630 b c ) which was baulked by the noble family of the 
Alcm-eonid® we find Athens still under the power of the aristocrats who seem however to have been 
so far uneasy that they commissioned Draco to draw up a code of laws which not only the ordinary 
citizen but the judges must respect Yet this did not bring permanent peace to the city nor did the 
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PERSIAN GALLEYS ADVANCING ON EUBOEA 


In BC 490 an Imcnrnx Pen an Had convey nf an army o( about Wl a m 1 on men k out o conquer Greece v> h ape a 
Ina ruetlona lo dci roy AlKena and Ere mi. a town in ike laland of Euboea Tb a laal they aueceeded in do ny ai Ke c y tvaa cap ured 
ni cc n ala daya aieie aacVed bu ned. and a InKab an a enataved % 

religious purification earned out with great ceremony by Epimenides brought from Crete to pacify the 
offended gods by mystenous ntes 

As IS usual m all long past history national changes and movements are only known through the 
impressions left by the leading men of their age and their personal history We know the lustorv ol 
Attica m the earlier half of this century mainly through the life of Solon and the actual remains of his 
personal poems cited m illustration of his acts in the recently rccovcrwi Polity of the Athenians and by 
Plutarch in his biography Solon s first appearance seems to have been his indignant public 
protest against the abandonment of (he island of Salamis to which the \tlicnians had laid claim or 
perhaps had even formerh occupied It lias not been sufliUcntly noticed that it represents the furthest 
stage of Dorian pressure against Ionian Greece jEgina had become Dorian so had Megara if Salamis 
had followed suit the trade ol Athens would infallibly have been ruined Tliercfori. Solon who was 
a merchant and appreciated that side of Attic life by his indignant poetical protest and by heading 
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THE TRIAL OF MILTIADES BC 4B9 


After fie V c ory of MarstKoo M I adea waa Ka led at llitf aaviour of A hena But teas tfiao a ye 
while a U auffenne f om a arve e wound ece ved n an a ack on Faroe on a cKarce of accep ltif a 
■ aland H a dea h n confinement waa a aad end to a dor oua ra cer and a a r k nc P oof of the 
a popular Idol 


la la e we aee h m hounded to pr aon 
bribe from Pera a to re re from the 
una able poa on alwaya occupied by 
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JaMltdtpfentltn/vrlhUietrl^ ^/Is 


THE BATTLE OF MARATHON BC 490 

Milltadta bearinR in mind iht< on the v>h«l« (he Alh«ni*n d«(«n*>v* armour wao rrcotly ouporier le Ihoi of the Pernano aaw lhal hia 
beil plan yvaa to come to cloio ouartoro at once and omark hi* war ihrouck the enemico rank* by wciiki el the denre Grecian formation 
The vielon' waa daclatve ike Peraian horde uiierly routed fled keadlont to the akipa. pureued and hamed by the triumphant Grreka 

a fresh expedition thither, obtained it finallj' for Attica His next appearance, so far as ue know, was 
the public question, far ksider than Attic, of protecting the shnne of Delphi and its pilgrims from the 
exactions of the people of Cirrha, the port of access to the temple, which lies in the midst of 
Alpine \Mlds, uith one ncrtural avenue to the sea. the Criss'ean plain, which even now strikes the 
traveller with its scmi tropical richness, as it is open only to the south The exactions were such as 

raise public indignation at the Ampluctjonic Council, a representative body, to which all tlie neigh- 
bouring polities nominated members Solon is said to have moved the resolution to wage war against 
Cirrha, and the campaign, called the First Sacred War, ended m the destruction of the town and the 
consecra*ion of the narrow plain to the god with imprecations upon any that would dare to cultivate it 
It was devoted, we must suppose, to finding the many victims required for tlie Delphic sacrifices, and so 
became the property of the priests that sold victims to the pilgrims This early joint action of <5everal 
cUics for a religious purpose is to be noted, for common action is rare in Greek historj, owing 
to the sclfi'^hness or particularism of the national charaefer The date of this war is put at 595 n c 
Solon must have made a great mark in the affair, for in the very next jear he was made Arc/ion, or chief 
magistrate at Athens, with powers to amend tlie Constitution and construct a code of laws Tins must 
have been done with the consent of the anstocraev', which then had sucli elections altogether m their 
hands , and Solon tells us he was openlv ridiculed bj Iiu equals for not seizing the reins of power al»sn 
luteh . and making liirn'Clf tvrant But the confidence repo^d in him was not mi-.pl iced He found 
we are told, the jxjpulalion divided into three factions, the landowners of the plain, tlie shcplurib anil 
charcoal Imniersof the rougli and poor hill districts and thesca Iward men, w ho arc supposed (oliavebitu 
trading people though it is only at ports and roadslcad-. verj scarce on the Attic coa«t that anvonc can 
trade It is. howevir, remarkable that his Icgidation tntifcl> faihd to get rid of tins source of coiillict, 
for It was m dealing with tliese parties that the next ruler of Athens maile liis fortune Solon s first act 
was to find relief fordobt.andhtsfamousSrisrtfA//ie»a orshaking off of burdens, cannot j'ossibl) Iiavc been 
the alM>li«hing of all obligations to pav am debt, an act of national bankruptej wliollj mconctnablc 
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exile any citizen whom six thousand of the assembly declared by their vote dangerous to public order 
His property ^as kept safe and so was his standing as a citizen but he must leave Athens for ten years 
This pro\ ision also when abused was replaced hy iht wnt of illegality brought in court against any 
proposer of an unconstitutional law — -a still earlier safeguard 

Solon IS said to have exacted an oath from the people that they would give his laws a fair trial for 
ten years during which he deliberately absented himself and made long voyages through the Greek 
world Cyprus and Egypt are specially mentioned The journey to Egypt would take him probably 
by Thera the mother city of Gyrene and by that brilliant aty to the Greek mart of Naucratis from which 
there would be plenty of Milesian ships to take him by Cyprus to the coast of Asia Minor The story of 
his meeting there with Crcesus 1 ing of Lydia is open to chronological difficulties but is not impossible 



PaUttiiptf(alltfi>rirntcot\ Zi f A C Wftdhm nt 


SACRIFICE OF PERSIAN %OUTHS BY THEMISTOCLES 

Til < Korr ble act wai comm lied dunni iKe ana oua hou a preced n( ihe bailie o( SaUm • Three noble Peri an youlhf be nt b outhi 
to TKeimalocIci wh le be waa offer at lacnScei on the decti oi b a taller ihc aoo baajer a end nt on ibe aacr See d re ted |bal ther abould 
be ilaotb ered n honour of D ontiUi Al houtb th a waa not uauaily perm ed amont ihe Alben am Them a oclei wai prac callr com 
polled br ibe aurround nt aold era to acl in obed ence to tbe aoo baayer a na nre^ona 

especially if he made a second voyage abroad after he saw his reforms abandoned or annulled by the 
tyrant of Athens But the nch cities of Ionia and the court of Lydia he would naturally visit 

These things not to speak of posible intercourse with Alcaeus and Sappho must have been indeed 
instructive to Solon who came home far wiser than he went But meanwhile what had become of 
his Constitution ’ The accounts we have of Athens read as if it had never existed The old factions of 
the Mountain the Plain and the Seaboard were as active and miscbiejous as ever and as usual the 
only practical solution the rise of a tyrant was in prospect when Solon saw it and protested bringing 
his armour which the old man could no longer wield into the street and adjuring the citizens not to 
sacrifice their liberty But as Polvbius savs so often maoTCputed the wisest of animals is really the 
most Sills for he i:. ev er afresh deluded b\ those wiles of which he has the sad cxpcncnct. before his eyes 
In tins case Peisistratus a cousin of Solon a man trained in war a good speaker assumed the head 
of the Mountain and seized the Acropolis {j6o nc) He was a humane man did no harm to the aged 






bali1« ^ Salami* 
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Pixfn tdipec a v/o ilitiftrk} Al an S eiear 

XERXES WHIPPING THE HELLESPONT 


The Pe * in monarch a as d lo have b«an routed to such s p h of fu r on the oecst on ol h a first b die of boa a ae oaa the 
Helleaponl be n| daa rayed by a a orm that he ordered the water of he at a I to be wh pped w ih rode aa a a «n of h a determ na on to 
curb la v olence 

Solon and made such an impression on the people by his enlightened justice that though twice turned 
out by a combination of his foes he reco\ered his position and died in tranquil possession of it 
^ It IS probably to Peisistratus more than any other individual that Athens owes her greatness In 
^im we see the full meaning and justification of the widespread phenomenon of Greek tyranny As 
the laws of Solon were the basis of the legislation of Cleisthenes sixty years later we must assume that 
Peisistratus did not abrogate them except so far as they implied political power — all of which he took to 
himself He did not persecute his opponents confiscate property or violate domestic honour as many of 
his class did He promoted country life and not the least the rude beginnings of the village choruses 
and songs which were growing into the famous comedy of the Greeks These choruses were said to have 
a Doric origin and to have been brought to a high level bj the poet Anon whose Dithyrambs were in 
fasliion at the Court of Penander for already a generatioit Tragedy too the goat song connected 
with the worship of Dionysus was promoted along with country life in its village feasts and Thespis the 
so called father of Tragedj sang and acted under the tjrant s favour He also promoted the study of 
Homer and either he or his sons were the first to collect a literary coterie at the court which produced 
an aiithontative text of the great Epics He began a great temple of Zeus to the east of the Acropolis 
which was not finished for centuries and then m a style (the Connthian) wholly unknown to the sixth 
centurj \Uiethcr the fragments of the sculptures on the pediment, of an older Parthenon incl (he 
archaic figures of maidens nchlj dressed found in thedebn^ which made the substratum for newer temples 
date from Peisistratus or from some earlier time is still uncertain The maidens who were pncsttsses 
m occasional services of the goddess Athene were most probablj of his date The foreign pohej of this 
great man was to keep in touch with brother t>rant«= cspeciallj hts jounger and most successful con 
temporarj Polvcratcs of Samos who had a great naval power and who rivalled Peisistratus m the 
splendour of his conslnictions 
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But the main interest of the Athenian ruler was to obtain control of tlie Thncian ChersoncNC, the 
peninsula commanding the entrance to the Bosphorus He was therefore not opposed to his. old 
political adversary, the first MiUiades who had retired to sulk m the countiy, accepting an in\italion 
to become tyrant of this country In later life he had Thracian mercenaries for his bodyguard and lie 
may haie made some traffic m the \aluable mines existing near that coast After his exiles and 
restorations we find him perfectly safe in the saddle and djing in peace so tint Ills sons could 
assume the power without dispute m 527 b c There were three — Hippns Hipparchus and Tin. ssalus 
and the unprecedented thing in their rule seems to be that while Thessahis attended onlj to religious 
matters and Hipparchus to literature and art two of them at least were regarded as joint tj rants wlio-c 
rule was not disputed by the people Their rule for fourteen years appears even to Inie been popul ir 
Then there occurred what many historians call an accident but one so frequent in the Greece of tint 
age that we can hardly call it so This altered the survtiing Hippias into a suspicious and therefore 
cruel tyrant, and so brought about the overthrow of the house The circumstances were brtefi} these 
Hipparchus owing to a fair youth called Harmodius rejecting hi» adiances put a slight on Ilarmodnis 
sister by setting her aside when choosing maidens for a state procession Tins incensed Harmodius and 
also his attached senior and fnend Aristogeiton Such friendships had among the Greeks wlio»e m mkns 
were secluded from men, the character that we attach to the friendships of different sexes The indignant 
pair determined to murder the tyrants — an act for which thej had much encouragement in the prevailing 
sentiment of Greek aristocrats everj where who trumpeted as patriotism the assassination of the mm 
who had curtailed and destroyed their privileges On the feast day when the procession was being 
ordered the conspirators who numbered a good manj were rcadj but one of them was seen talking 
to Hippias Whereupon the two leaders rushed to the other end of the pageant where they found 
and murdered Hipparchus Hippias saved himself bj his promptness and coolness but became m 
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consequence a tyrant m the now received sense The act of this pair of assassins which only 
had a very indirect ii^uence on the downfall of the tyranny (as it lasted four years after their 
death) was celebrated by sculptors and anstocratic poets }ust as Alcaeus celebrated the murder 
of his tyrant Myrsilus m an ode of which we possess the opening and also Horaces imitation of it 



to express the Roman joj at the 
death of Cleopatra 

While Sparta and Athens re 
spectively were increasing ^ im 
portance and showing signs of 
being rivals for the leadership of 
the Greeks the Ionian cities at 
the beginning of the century so 
powerful and so far in advance of, 
proper Greece had been undergoing 
a sad curtailment of their pre 
eminence When Cyrus conquered 
Crcfisus the Greeks whom he had 
invited to join him before the con 
flict offered to submit to him on 
the same easy terms that they had 
served the Lydians He refused 
except m the case of Miletus the 
greatest of them to which he gave 
their request but when the rest 
preparing their defence besought 
the Spartans to help them and 
the«e sent Cyrus a haughty message 
to leave the Greek cities alone the 
Persian answered with contempt 
that presently he hoped to give 
them plenty to think about at 
home No doubt he would have 
fulfilled his intention but that he 
was called away after his conquest 
of Babylon (538 b c ) to defend or 
secure the northern frontier of his 
empire against tlie nomad races 
which had overrun I ydia and 
Media and were probably threaten 
ing to repeat their invasions Tor 
ten jears he disappears from our 
ken at the end of which he lost 
his life m battle against the Mas 
sagetT in the northern steppes of 


Mount Pa na»Uf 


Uiner Asia But his great work 


was done the inroads of the Scythians were staved (or centuries and the Persian Empire was at 
leisure to prosecute conquests to the south and west of tlie great Asiatic area m which Babylonia Media 
Armenia and Lvdia had become one of the greatest monarchies the world has ‘=cen 

Meanwhile he deputed his general Harpagus to subdue the Greek cities which seem to have offered 
no combined resistance though the> defended themselves bravelv according ns lie attacked each of 
them This war showed two things clearJv It exhibited the radical fault of the Greek clnnctcr— its 
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jealous selfishness for they would not combine to resist the common enemy, and probably at the outset 
those that survived were not displeased at tlie misfortunes of their neighbours It also showed that m 
military qualities th*e Persians were more than a matcli for Greeks Herodotus goes so far as to say that 
Marathon was the first field on which the Greeks dared to look the Persians in the face But we must not 
extend this remark and apply it to the many subject Onentals whom the Persian nobles emploved m after 
days to fill the ranks of their huge armies The Greek cities succumbed The men of 1 eos w ent into exile 
and transferred themselves to Abdera in Thrace Tlie Phoc'eans who already had a colony at Alassilia 
went to the coast of Italy and first founded Alalia in Corsica presentlj Elea (Velia) south of Naples 
Even the islands of Lesbos and Chios which were safe since the Persians had no fleet submitted 
Samos alone under the able tyrant Polycrates remained independent till after some years of unexampled 
success during which he beat off an attack of the Lacedaemonians who should have done everything 
to strengthen him, he was enticed to land by the satrap of Lydia and promptly crucified 



This happened during the reign of 
Cyrus successor Cambyses who spent 
his brief reign m th* conquest of Egypt 
After his suicide and the interlude of 
the false Smerdis who was put to death 
seven Persian conspirators the 
sovrantj came to one of them Darius 
son of Hjstaspcs who plays v great 
part in the Iiistory of Greece From 
tlie conquest of^JZyrus down to Jus 
accession tlie Grv>ks had submitted 
sullenly to the sway of Persian satraps 
which was usually not severe beyond 
the exacting perhaps of more than the 
royal tribute but which was always 
liable to the capn “ and the injustice 
of individual lord lieutenants 

When Darms became king almost 
all Ins provinces revolted In some 
there was national discontent under the 
foreign sovranty m other cases the 
local satrap such as Orcetes the 
governor of Lydia who had got nd of 
the dangerous Polycrates seemed am 
bitious to become independent ruler 
Danus as he tells us m his famous 
Behistun inscription contended success 
fully w ith all these rebellions he more 
over oiganized the finances of liis 
Empire and established the invaluable 
system of roads and posts which he had 
found used Babylonia When all 
this great wurk was accomplished he 
turned to conquest and determined to 
add Thrace and Macedonia to his domi 
nions m which he succeeded He also 
made an expedition against the European 
Scythians of which Herodotus gives us 
a most picturesque story Historians 
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to whom fortune ri\o i },rc^t pirl to |)h\ nml ulio |)Ii\c<l tt \m Indl) JIi. jiuluccd tlio PcrMin-, to 
help him «ith T fiect to Ni\o> whose c\dcs (of (he nnstoende pirt>} IncI begged him for nid nnd 
rostnntion Hut he mide Die Pcr<nn gcncnl Mcgalntcs a great noble Ids cncm> and hi» CNptdj 
tion owing to divided counsels and perhaps to (rcachcr> on the I’crs,nn s part jirovetl a failure Arista 
Roras was then in a gra\ c difficulty and liable to the Persians (if lhc\ clio'^e) for the co^t of the cvpcdition 
He therefore thought to save himself by exciting a general revolt winch Inti no doubt been long talked 
of by the discontented Greeks Their forces in men and material were very great \\ o hear for example 
that Naxos could turn out an army of eight thousand infantry besides many ships of w ir facts whicli 


anyone who now 
visits Naxos would 
l*nnk incredible 
i^ristagoras tool 
three steps to 
strengthen the le 
\oU (i) he laid 
down the tyranny 
of Miletus which 
he held de Jacln 
during HistJTiis 
absence (2) he 
sought the ud of 
Sparta and failing 
tiiat (3) he ob 
tamed some small 
aid from Athens 
The last of tliese 
did far more harm 
than good Making 
a raid with but 
a small force of 



RESTORED IONIC CAPITAL tVI 1.. CENTURY B C 

It o( tl e column* in the emple of Ar cm s (D ano wh cK ranked a 
Pondera oF (ke World were s van br Croaaua k nx of Lyd a Th< 
n 356 B C wa* rabu U and tbc wo *k p of D ana con nued a n 
c da c aa a ahown by be y v d accoun of S Paul a v a to Epbaa 


lonians to bardis 
and burning that 
city they were 
driven out and 
routed by the Per 
sians so that the 
Attic sliips at once 
sailed home and 
would have no 
more to say to it 
But their wanton 
attaci made 
Darius extremely 
angr\ and was a 
mam factor in 
bringing about the 
invasion of Greece 
On the other hand 
tins armed inter 
fercnce of Athens 
in an Asnnic quar 
rel \ as o 1C if the 



ipffUllf/arlhIt Kxirt] 


THEMISTOCLES HONOURED AT SPARTA 

Them iloclet drelired the hero «( SaUmli bj the (eacral vo C ol lire Creek autn. whteh all * ed m 

ther conlerred upon h m. He waa invl ed to Spa ta rehc c he «raa c owned w h ao ol ve wrea h and pre» 
Three hundred rioble you ha eacorled hint to the Iron er on hia lotrraer hoenewardi 



k oae another In the hoaou a 
ealeJ a* h a aptend^ chariot 
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Ionia and this young and ambitious grandee evidently desiring the frank support of the Ionian subjects 
of the king abohshed^all the tjTints in the Greek cities and allowed them to set up popular govern 
ments He must ha\e been a very simple politician if he imagined he would thus secure lojalty from 
the Greeks Alardonius then led an expedition into Europe for the express purpose of punishing Athens 
and Eretria the burners of Sardis years before also to extend Persian dominion o\ er all the mter\ ening 
Macedonia and Northern Greece But his fleet was greatly shattered and met with heavy loss m a storm 
encountered at Mount Athos and the Brygians a wild tribe of Thracian savages set on him bj night 
and he had much difficulty in beating them off and subduing them Hence the expedition was a failure 

j ^ and he returned home in disgrace 

But Darius showed that he was in 



real earnest by now sending heralds to 
demand earth and water {a sign of 
submission) from all the Greek cities 
Many submitted but at Sparta and 
Athens the heralds contrary to the law 
of civilized nations were put to death 
Hence Darms was bound to send a new 
expedition Meanwhile Sparta was 
agitated bj the schemes of Cleomenes 
to remove his colleague Demaratus 
(who was always opposed to him) on 
a cliargc of not being a son of the late 
king of his line who had taken another 
man s wife from her husband This 
charge he got sanctioned by bribing 
the Delphians and getting the response 
he desired and having had a new king 
Leotychides appointed who by in 
suiting Demaratus drove him into 
exile to the Persians went with his 
new colleague to coerce the Algmetans 
who had (out of enmity to Athen ) 
given earth and water to Dariub 
heralds Meanwhile the Persian arma 
ment under Datis the Mede and 
Artaphernes son of the former gover 
nor of Ionia came across the ^Egean 
subduing Naxos and other islands 
but paying respect to Delos Thev 
then landed on Eubcea and took all 
the population of Eretna they could 
catch prisoners These being brought 


up to Darius at Susa received no harm but were settled on the royal domain at Ardeticca m 
Susiana where they lasted till Herodotus time still speaking their native language Present the 
whole force guided bv the advice of Hippias who came with them landed at Marathon a shallow 
roadstead protected from storm by the opposite coast of Eubcea and with a convenient shore for cav alrv 
to act Nevertheless the cavalrv did not act and its absence at the nght moment gave rise to the 


proverb \(>}pig lirTriic (cavalry apart) 

The arm} of the Athenians whom one thousand Plattans joined on the field— a welcome surprise— 
was only ten thousand men but the Persians did not land a great force and attack them at once On 
the contrary days passed while the Athenians whom Miltiades had with difficulty persuaded to fight 
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occupied high ground on the saddle of land which hide^ the bix of , 1 , 

Men ,he d.ect road to Athens The Gr«U ,.to hesUa.^’’" ala“: 

.he xeri dress of a Mede ,,as a terror to tfrem The Per lans delated p obrtat J«;an,e H.pp.as teas 

^4 eT°T a matf T'T M "> 

sa etj As a matter of fact a shield reflecting the sun teas shmra on the hill south of the bat tthich 
111 interpreted as a signal to the Persians But this ttas not displaj ed till on the dat of the battle ind 
apparentit after it and the barbarians certamlt embarked m their ship, and Mere rtadt to sail round 
kttica tvhen the battle took place But the force tthich thet sent op lottirds the Greek camp to 
irotect them from ant sudden attack tthih thet were embarking protetl not strong enough Tht 
Persians and Sacse indeed m the centre defeated the I reek eentre tt Inch came dmtn hill at a run njxin 
ihem but the Greek ttin^ ttere deepicr and both oterthrett the force, oppo ed to them Tliot then 







Ru hing on to the coisl thej 
In lh^^ nicmor 


,/or,,u^nj FORTlFfCATION OF THE PIRVECS BC 

Up lo (tie , me of the Per. «n W ar he A hen h.d iw P®" •« •>►'* '«• '*» ' ^ 
bu It . . ronrix for Sed h. boor at the P aeu. aboo •" ^ ^ 

be h • ory of the ala e 

ok the \]ctonous Persian centre in both i* flanks anJ dkfeaU it 

ed to seize and bum the ships but cult secured ittn the rt t cettm, attat in sa ttt 
le action the Greeks onij lost one hundred and nine., two nun but too of them geiieial, the al oged 
■ash.er of sia thousand four hundred barbarian, . pmbablt a ^at ---ration mg 

r/«~„r.| Ta a • I a s) A tlii^ embafkatioii was jnbabK not much more 

rce of the Persians which was onl\ intendeu to ma k iii . , , « • 

o atts w mi.li « aa ) j K,«,w flip \anaui 5 he 1 l alw ax*^ siifTcr sc\ crclv andUic 

serous than the Greeks Still in hand to „mc Ihesupenont, 

r tansMcre ehnalrous soldiers.ulio did not ™ „( Oncntals 

‘he Greek armour corslet shield and heat t spear U J ^ ^ ^ 

15 first displajed The Greeks Ind oflcn^been told it before 

!u°‘' enough phaletum thet found that the Athenians had atreads 

When the great fleet came round to the baj of ^ 

trehed back from Marathon and were ntadj to rent 
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sailed home 
across i the 
iCgean This 
seems to us 
strange but he 
probably knew 
that a Spartan 
army would ar 
rive immediate 
ly to help the 
Athenians, and 
the shock of 
his unexpected 
defeat at Mara 
thon must have 
seriously affect 
ed the discipline 
of his troops 
The immedi 
ate sequel was 
that Miltiades 
trading on his 
great reputa 
tion persuaded 
the Athenians 
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THE PARTHENON FRIEZE (e 4^7 


A part euUrljr <p f i«d rtproenut 
lo«»« ihront Whole eUbe ol ih* Ir ei 
br diet were In neerir every neunc 
r vet helee 


n of a troop of Alhen or 
have uniorlgnotety been n 
of bronxe but art now 


to give him a 
force ships and 

monc} for a 

< secret expcdi 

tion which 
would cnncli 
them grentlj 
He abused this 
confidence bv 
V if s-iiiing to Paros 
and demanding 
from the is 
I^Hl^ hndersonehun 
dred talents. 
But when thev 
vj resisted stoiitl) 

lie failed in ills 
attack and in 
some niglit ad 
hmmJ venture dislo- 
catedhis thigh 
and was brouglit 

e re nr ond ItOmC IH cllS 

ed by the grace Hc was 
tried while Ij 


ing on his d>ang bed and the defence made for him by his friends onlj saved Iiim from capifal 
condemnation hc died under a fine of one hundred talents which his son Cimon paid 

Meanwhile Danus was bj no means di«maved b> the failure of his expedition anj more tlian 
PIiilip II of Spam was by the defeat of his Armada but set to work at once to send another and greater 
force to conquer Greece But he was delajed by a revolt of Egjpt (^86 B c ) as well as l)> troubles 







THE POMP OF PAUSANiAS 
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therefore ensue All tlus showa that the barbanans still felt sure of MCtor>, though according to Hero 
dotus there were not wanting portents or disheartening cntics who foresaw the calamitj that ensued 
In the great sea fight between Salamis and the mainland o\er against the subsequent port of Pireus 
the Phcenicians and Eg^ ptians had not sea room for their superiority in numbers to count It w as a 
desperate battle in which both sides showed much bra\ery but the result was that though the 
Persians still pos es^ed a fleet quite capable of renewing the conflict their prestige and superiority on 
sea was destroied 

It was onU natural and a matter of sound imperial policy that the Persian king himself should go 
home He had come to Greece in the full and reasonable expectation of a tnumphal progress He had 
actualK accomplished the formal and avowed object of his invasion in the capture and burning of Athens 



T>ie Vlrtolk tklnV n< ikal ihe car hquakc al Sparta fura akcd them •• th an axccllcot opportunilr >o nic a(a nal (her opprcKora. 
revelled en r at e Cheeltd fcy ihe hero am and prompinoa ol the SparUn I nc Arch damua. they d aperacd hemarlvra over the counirx 
(all ne on evefr slave to Jo o iKe r alandard Thev wc c caacrlv Jo oed br the Meaaen ana and were onir e/Vihed after ■ ten yeara 
atrunie known aa the Th td Vfeaacn an W ar 

But Thcnnopvl'E and Salamis had made it plain that th^ conquest of the rest of Greece might be an 
arduous and tedious affair If he could divide the Greeks well but if the\ stood together and 
re isted it was a campaign in which the «ovran of t great empire had no business to engage His vast 
provinces required central control not knight errantry on its e\trem°st frontiers We may therefore 
judge \cr\es le s harshlv than docs Herodotus and say that he went hom" leaving behind him an 
armv quite sufficient to conquer Greece 

"Nlardonius did not underrate his difficulties He tned first of all bv large offers to wan over Athens 
whose citizens were for the mom-’nt homele s and who were accordingly regarded as lost assets bv the 
Peloponnesians It required all the energy of Themi&toclcs to make liis own people reject the Persian 
offers and to make it clear to the selfish and timid Greeks *tlnt if tliev lost the support of Athens witli 
her two hundred ships Greece was even still lost For th“ building of a fortified wall across the Isthmus 
of Conntli — that most siUv o*' aU defences — was useless with an army who need never assail it to conquer 
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t!ic countn it « supposed to clcfcml 
So after ■\Iardonms had secured the safe 
return of the king he wintered witli hi» 
arm\ in "Nlicedonn The Persian fleet 
^atliercd at Samos but was afraid to 
take an\ further actue part m the 
campaign bejond securing the lo}aU\ 
of the lonians These on the other 
hand bcsou-.ht tlie Greek fleet under 
King Leot\ chides to cro-.s the /Lgcan 
and liberate the Eastern Hellenes But 
the appeal onlv brought the Greek fleet 
as far as Delos and Herodotus tells us 
win The parts of the /Egcan cast , 
of Delos were fearful to the tirccks 
since thc\ were wittiout experience of 
these regions and everything «eemLd 
to them filled with an armed forct 
and their persuasion was that it was as 
long a voyage to Samos as to the Pillars 
of Hercules Thus it chanced that tliu 
barbarians dared not go further wist 
tlian Samos and the Hellenes no furtlur 
oast tlian Dclo'* though requested hv 
the Chians *>0 fear was guard of the 
space between them This curiius 
observation from a verv competent 
witness sliows that there was as vit 
no trading across the Jgvan sulTicieiit 
to make the inhabitants of botli coasts 
feel as neighbours or el c that the major 
part of the Greek fleet was mamnd bv 
people who had never made the voyage 
Moreover it did not prevent the crossing 
of the Greek fleet presently to Samos 
and tlie battle of Mvcalc bo wlicn in the spnng Mardonius had a^am advanced igam made offers 
to tlie \tlicni Ills again ravaged Attica awl driven them out and after the Atlunians had aj^am 
to thri itcn the dilaving Spartans that \tlicns must abandon them and join the other side tin 
cimpii^n was bri!u-.ht to a ilecisivc i' ue it the battle of I’latxa when after davs of de-sultorv 
fighting in which the (ireeks were sortlv bandlcil by the Pef « mcavalrv which iKo cut off tlieir supplies 
coimn^ over Mount Cilluron Mardonius probiblv because he could not fia.d liis arnu my longer m 
Baotia risked lits all in a sluKk of liis lHs.t infantrv apunsi the Spartans and was overthrown and 
kllleil Had he Ihiii able to dtlav but a wetk or two and offer bribes to various eomminders of the 
il! is«j>rttd aiul n<*t verv courageous conglonicr itt opjvi -el to him hewoul 1 e I'llv have accomj h lieil his 
obiext \ever was there a campaign m winch the chances wire mere sj^nallv m favour of the snlr tint 
le* t Mere elelav wouM have bean iiuite lehqinle to dis alve the Oreirk force We nied not sp ak of 
the effe-ct which a naval demm'tration on the coasf<i of Pe|op)niu*sii would have liacl Tin (»riek 
ele Tion<trition eif shrjs hing at fXI;-* prohihU clucked am such move 

\a\ rather in spite e>f tlie statement ju t quottil freim Hen> 1 itus tin (»retk fl et und r ifie ‘'pirt in 
king 1 ex»tvchide*s diel cro s to imo ami findin^ a IVfsnn fleet afraid to fulit them on sea elrawn uj 
within a palisade on the shon at Mycnle itlackcel the Inrbariaiis in I uaiiual a complete victorv It 
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was posituel} asbcrtcd not onij that this victor3 was won on the same day as that of Platma but 
that a strong rtimour pre\ ailed in the camp that the Greeks had fought and won Herodotus notes 
that Platfea was four'll! in the morning Mycale in the afternoon th“re wa^ tK°reTorc amole tim^ for 
that Spontaneous wireless telegraphy which has often and in vanoua ages earned news across a 
country at a rate which <=;eemed miraculous till recent discovenca have shown that it is a natural force 
which IS now controlled and utilized ^ 

The pursuit of the barbarians to the Hellespont where the Greeks found the bridge of Xerxes alread\ 
broken bv the weather and the Athenian conquest of Sestos after a long siege conclude the drama of 
the Persian War butaltheacrj clo«e after the MCtora of Mycale a proposal was made by the LacedE 
momans which opens up the great problems which were to occupy Greece for the next century 

The Spartans still feeling very strange m Ionia and assuming that they could never protect it 
from the Persian power proposed to transfer the inhabitants of the coast to those cities m Greece 
where the inhabitants had taken the Persian side Such 1 move would ha\e upset the whole country 
This w as the chance for the Athenians who boldly maintained the cause of Ionia and then and there 
persuaded the islanders (wlio were at least safe from any but a naval attack) viz , Samos Chios Lesbos 
and the rest to make a league of mutual defence wth them before tbe fleet went north to the Hellespont 
But before we proceed wath our histora we will reanew the condition and pro&pects of Greece now that 
the thunder cloud of conquest from the East had burst and the Greeks had escaped 

In the first place the conflict wath Persians and Carthaginians had done more than anything to 
bnghten and deepen the feeling that all Hellenes whereaer they liaed were one race and superior to all 
their neighbours whom thea called collcctivelj barbarians This does not implv that the> regarded 
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all these foreigners as whollj inferior or is wanting in the arts and refinements of life Tgv-ptians 
were known for their ancient learning and culture Persian nobles were respected for their knightU 
qualities and for tlw splendour in which they lived But in two points the\ were all foreigners and 
inferior to Hellenes (i) They talked man\ languages but none of them Greek or intelligible to Greeks 
(2) m none of them had the idea developed of personal liberty and the right of every private atizen to 
take part m public affairs The Oriental not only lived under hereditary despots but venerated them 
the Greek often had to Ine under despots and indeed manv of these despots were benefactors to his 
city but vet he detested them on pnnciple It should also be carefully noted that the idea of democraev 
that of making the poor and the rich equal in political nghts by no means meant what it does to tlie 
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SLAVES UlTNESSINC UNDER TORTURE 

It It well Icnewfi llisl «n Vthrn an ri ten teevted of hotn e de of acme aueh ev me mlelit offer K a alavea lo be Icriured, n order lo 
cballente evidence an nat hlinfetl In fan U waa iboutbl a weak po nl n k a <aa« if ke refuacd lo do ae It mull however be no ed ibet 
■orture waa never Infl c cd for lorlure e eake bul ontr from • Monde o( dee ^ to cl c t Iru h in evidence 

modern democrat There was tvervwhcrc a slave population which took much of their labour off the 
slioulders even of the poor and gave them both leisure to attend to public affairs and tliat dignit) 
which every dominant race ha^ alwavs possosetl Ihe only modem parallel is that of tlie United 
States of America who in their Declaration of independenr started with the assertion that all mtn 
arc equal in the sight of God but took good care to make no mention of their shvcs or to suggest their 
emancipation ^Then the contests at Oiyanpia and the other public feasts winch brought togctlier all 
the Greeks were open to cvtrv free citi/on who could show (if questioned) his Hellenic descent but 
not so to the imnv of tint descent who had bicn sold a* pn ontr-* 0/ war and had not found a ransom 
But this ransom was fixed bv common consent (Herodotus si\s at two mini equal in com to about 
eight pounds in purchasing value perhaps to our fifty pounds) and it was aNo a recognized pnvilcge 
of Greeks that it should not be rtfiisetl bv the owner of the slave 
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In religion all the Hellenes imagined themselves at one and indeed at the great shrines of Olympia 
'tthens Miletus Samos they nould alt derontly norship but that did not present the eMstence of 
many ancient and «ideslocal cults whose deities if more than local heroes were generally identified 
and aery loosely with one of the Homene Pantheon In art and literature we are better informed 
because the feu monuments and literary works that remain are ample evidence of the quality which 
the Greeks had attained The archaic temples of Pmstum Corinth Selinus and the remains found 
under the platform of the Parthenon show us clearly what these sacred buildings were like The 

charioteer at Delphi and 
sundry archaic statues in 
our museums tel] us how 
the art of sculpture was 
making progress The 
poems of Pindar and of 
Bacc}2}}ide< it the cio^^c * 
of the * epoch reached a 
level which has ne\er ^et 
been surpassed in 1>tic 
verse And with the stage 
of /Eschjlus who fought m 
the Athenian ranks against 
the Persian we ha\e the 
beginnings of a tragedy 
which he himself presentiv 
brought to a perfection 
only equalled by Shal e 
speare Prose literature 
there was as yet none be 
yond perhaps the driest 
annals or inscriptions on 
stone But poetry was so 
manifold m form that it 
could still supply all the 
needs of men If an\ far 
seeing philosopher had rc 
ported to us the w hole 
impression made upon him 
b> the then Greek world 
he might ha\e told us that 
if united the Hellenic race 
would easilj conquer and 
dominate all the Aleditcr 
ANCIENT GREECE 50^ joo Bc rancan coasts and liither 

parts of Asia but also that he saw no chance of their silenang their jealousies unless there arose some 
forci-.n lord who could compel them to unite at least in his armies We now resume our nairatne 
While the Greek fleet were completing their \actorj bj the reduction of Thracian coast cities and 
what was more important of Cjprus and of B\zantium the Spartait regent Pausanias who was in 
command at B\7antium show cd the \ er\ usual weakness of Greeks wlio came to know Persian splendour 
^reasojcLaWe nQgotJjJtJfins pxopo sng io mam a Per^an pnaccss am) hnng h)s countrj. under 
the control of the great king This was of course kept secret but he let the mam truth out bj lus 
tjTannical manners and insolence to the allies in his naval force Tiiej retorted b> putting themselves 
under Athenian hegemonj and wnth the aid of ^nstides tact and well known honest> formed a naval 
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a policy of delay at Sparta whither Themistocles went on embassy and bj enjoining great promptness 
on his own people the fortifications of the aty were m a few weeks made sufficient to ward off Spartan 
attack and the hberiy o£ Athens to defend herself as she pleased openlv declared The fact is that Sparta 
was at the moment bereft of all good counsel bv the want of any commanding statesman The son of 
Leonidas was not yet grown up Pausanias the regent for him was only thinking of himself and his 
traitorous plans The other king Leotychides was found guilty of taking bribes from Persia during 
the final campaign m Thrace There was no one but ephors (of whom we know not even the names' 
with their cautious stupidity to steer their state in a great ensis Athens had not only Ariitides and 
Themistocles but also as a military leader Cimon nval of the great Pericles who did important work 
not only m commanding her armies but also m staying the rapid progress of democracy which naturallj 
followed on the equalization of all classes during the great war Unfortunately the respective action of 
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THE SPARTANS CAPTURE ITHOME 

In B C 4$9 the • roniheM of I home n which the rebel! o«i« HeloU .nd the r Me»en .n oil ee hod held out for ten ye.rr fell at la.l 
to the SparlBfir Th * hero c defence won a c udi nr rerpeet even from the bee eeere hemaetvei The HeTo a were ata n enaloved hut the 
Meaaen ant were allowed 10 m irate and ae le n the aeaporl town of Naupactua. vch eh wai preaenlcd to them by the Alhen ana 

these eminent men is not clear There j> no doubt that flie democratic po]ic> of building a port and 
increasing the fleet was common to them all And why Themistocles should have been Ostracized is 
bv no means clear His treacherous connection with Pausamas was not then known if it ever CMstcil 
which wemaj well doubt The attacks on the power of the \reopagus the most conservative power at 
Athens are aKo referred to this period But all our speculations are confused bv the chronology of 
the new Tract on Athens a cnbeil to Aristolk wliidi gives us some dates c g 4(1'’ n c for the ostracism 
of Themistocles for these conflict with our better authorities and cannot be accepted without introducing 
perplexity into an already obscure penod Ulicn Themistocles was ostracized and took refuge with the 
Persian king he no doubt made him fine promises as to what he would do to subjugate Greece but 
having got a splendid allowance from the king and living in slate at Magnesia with his family he took 
no further step that we know of till his death But so far as passing over to the Persian side he did no 
more than the Spartan king Dcniaratus who accompanied Xerxes to Greece and constantly told him the 
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plain to the Asianic allies of 
Athens and the islands on 
that coast that yie ^am 
object for which they had 
entered the Confederacy 
was now accomplished The 
large island of Naxos had 
sought to withdraw from it 
at this very time some say 
before the decisive battle 
and the Athenians had in 
fluence to have a vote of the 
Confederate Council passed 
and in accordance with this 
to reduce it by lorce into a 
subject ally of Athens 
The same thing happened at 
Thasos where the formal 
dispute was about the work 
mg of a gold mine on the 
neighbouring shore This 
happened in 463 b c The 
terms imposed upon these 
cities were apparently (i) 
the dismantling of their 



fortifications (2) the paj 
ment of a war indemnity 
(3) the pavment of an an 
nual assessment b} the Con 
federacy which the Athenian 
fleet had authonty to col 
lect Tins was instead of a 
contribution of ships and 
sailors which were indeed no 
longer necessar} except to 
keep the police of the seas 
In the midst of these events 
there occurred a great earth 
quake at Sparta with great, 
'loss ol^ Spartan "lile and 
consequent revolt of the 
Helots especially the Jles 
seman portion far from 
Sparta These people occu 
pied Ithome an old fortress 
and hence the revolt is 
Inown as the Third Hes 
senian War The Spartans 
were so hard pressed that 
thej appealed to Athens and 


other allies to help them The danger of a slave revolt was always a danger to the whole Greek world 


even if those slaves were like tlie Penest® not without some privileges 


^^lth great difficulty Cimon persuaded his citizens to send him with four thousand men to help in 
the reduction of the fortress of Ithome but when thej arrived their assistance was declined— an insult 


to the Athenian people which made them turn against their adviser Cimon and ostracize him Of 
course there must hav e be«n constitutional reasons alleged for such an act 


The democratic party was then being led by Ephialtes who attacked the privileges of the ancient 
court onJIars Hill (Areopagus) andPericled ayounganstocrat with tjrant blood in his veins Ephialtcs 
seems to have been the more important for he was assassinated it was said by his political opponents 
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Paininl tpcciaHn /oi lliix troil'i . . 

PERICLES VISITS PHIDIAS IN THE PARTHENON. 

h wa. tKa .!m af P.rUla. to m.U« Alh.n. ih. •rli.lU and I*lWo«. ..Ph.l of Gr.r«. In .he eour.e cf h.. npera.lon. he placed the 
waa the aim ol Pent p pt, j .. i- the newb-ewnple*'*! Paf henon. The picture ahowa Mm viaitinc the aculptor 

maenificent a.a.ue of Athena, the work of Phidiaa. tn the iiewi»-«Knp 
when he haa nearly completed hia taak. 
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'illouing tliem to count as illics of Sparta Tlius the land empire she seemed to ha\ e attained melted 
a\\a\ like a dream 

But the sea power j-cirwained and with it the large incomeof the state obtained fromunwalhng subject^ 
and applied not to the safeguarding Greece against Persia but to the splendour of the imperial citj 
It w as the use of this income which enabled an age of genius to realize its splendid aspirations And 

what were these’ Thc\ were to 
make Athens not onh the political 
leader of Greece but to make her 
in beaut\ andindignit\ the capital 
of the ci\ ilizcd world The highest 
productions of that people m that 
age ha\e nc\cr since been sur 
passed Hundreds of \ olumes ln\ e 
been filled with the details here 
we can onl\ seek^to gi\ e the general 
ideas which dominated this Pen 
clean age In the first place there 
was no strning after no\elt} nc. 
desirc to in\ent a now model ir 
an> art but to perfect the tradi 
tional methods handed down t 
tl em Thus m architecture tl 
Parthenon is not set up in a ne 
st^Ic it does not differ ni kir 
from the older temples of Pxstu 
or of Conntli the former of win 
IS full of majesty which we can si 
appreciate Ictinus who built 1 
Parthenon onl> sought to make 
more harmonious and more sati 
mg b> usmg the same forms 
with such subtle proportions t 
it is only m recent dajs tin* 
have detected '^omo of hi'' 

His general st\le is still D )nc 
handled with greater dclicacs 
was shown m his models ant 
same Is true of the mate 
decoration with which PI 
adorned the surfaces of the 1^ 
ing ^^c ha\e found at Ii 
processions of worshipptrsj; 
Mctims of hor<cs md horJ 
11 td as the ornament on thca 

— fpw m1 o In ® iKe lo hed |>o t ol ^ . d 

of a trex lire Ilou c tlie grc'w 

cession on tlic fmzt t f the Pirthcnon i> the same kind of thing but fJr more beautiful more cag 
thought out more jwrfccth c\tciite«l Tlie groups that filled the gable ends called pediments wer* 
seen in man\ other temples c\cn on the rumid shnnes at \thciis tht> were caracl in stone or ja 
in ruder fashion clscwhcn But tlu gcniiis of Phidia did* the ‘same thm,. with far greater n« 

Ixilh of design and ditail though neitl cr the idea nor the methods of c\prt sing them wereB 
In sculpture as m architecture tlie art ofthisg«Hen age was con er\atnc iiul pa std “ 

f 
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in another age have held the highest rank The music and the painting of this generation is completely 
lost, we may guess that these ver} subjective arts had not >et taken rank with the rest but it is 
difficult to imagine such intellects satisfied with crudeness or childishness in anj ^md of striving at 
human perfection 

All thib splendour co existed with very anxious conditions in politics Even with the abandon 
ment of her territorial empire the domination of Athens over the Xgean was not secure As regards 
policy the state was under the sole direction of Pencles who had managed (4^3) to get nd of Jiis 
last senous aristocratic opponent Thucydides son of Melesias by ostraasm Such an opponent would 
have good ground to represent the injustice done to the allies by applying their largo annual contribution 
to the beautifying of Athens And so the removal of this Thucydides did not prevent the island of 
Samos revolting and presently Byzantium so that Athens had a regular campaign to reduce these allies 
to subjection Samos had even to pay one thousand talents v\ar indemnity This sum which represents 
nearly two hundred and fifty thousand pounds in our com means a very great fine according to the 
.exchequers of those days The descnptionof the public works which were rising m Athens and of which 
splendid ruins remayi in the Parthenon Propylaia Theatre etc shows that the Athcnianswerecultivating 
beauty with anything but economy as Thucydides is supposed to have put m the moutli of Pencles 
and their philosophy was certainly no philosophy of lazy luxury All their citizens were being paid wages 
for sitting on juries and deciding causes which v\e should rather assign to a judge or at most a judge 
and jurv of twelve But the Athenian Junes were often five hundred chosen by lot and tliey had no 
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RETURN OF THE OLIGARCHS TO SAMOS 


Perielei with an Athenian fleet vie led Samo* whieh had defied Athene evtrihrew the alirarehy and etiabi ehed a demoeratie 
tovernment there But no tooner had he left (he letand than the deleted ol tarehe returned by nitht effected a junct on with the r 
aupporlere and everpetvered the (arrtion left by Periclee after which they reeeiabl ehed themeelvee and declared open war with Athene 

rapidly, yet by gradual steps from the stiff and angular to the flowing and easy graces of the perfect age 
A comparison of the bronze charioteer of Delphi «ith the standing figures on the pediment at Olympia 
which are better preserved than elsewhere shows us how generic the likeness between the older and 
the newer work Phidias might well have called the earlier artist his master as well as his forerunner 
Even in poetrj the forms and tlie language of clioral odes had been long since perfected by Pindar 
and his rivals The art of Xschylus consisted m transferring these choruses from the processions of 
Olympic victors to the stage of Thespis, and amplifying them by a plot sustained by one or two actors 
No doubt the giant ^schylus was.a far greater innovator than his companions m the other arts but no 
sooner had he fixed the forms of tragedy, than we see them followed with faithfulness and inth the pro 
foundest respect by his successors Sophocles perfected his tragedy ]ust as Ictinus made perfect his 
architecture, and Phidias his sculpture by close adherence to the forms of ^schylus art With all their 
profound differences of genius the likeness is so great, that we ha\e often hesitated to which of them we 
should attribute a newly-found fragment And so it is with Euripides, who with Sophocles fills the 
literary canvas of the age in the second half of till‘d wonderful centurj His whole standpoint has 
changed, but his art is still in the traditional form it is essentiallj Greek tragedy 

Of the great prose wTiters, w ho made of history as great an art as the poets did of legend only one was 
as yet above the horizon — Herodotus, who is said to ba\e gone with Pericles colony to Thurii This 
man, associating with the great poets of the age as Walter Scott did in spirit with the poets of his stirnng 
time, but not making Scott s early mistake of nvallmg thf poets in form made of history a great prose 
drama not less perfect than the work of hiS compeers and placing it for all time m the rank of another 
high art We may well imagine Pencles Phidias, Sophocles Herodotus meeting together in friendly 
intercourse Around these stars of the first magnitude was a galax> of lesser men most of whom would 
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in another age have held the highest rank The music and the painting ol this generation is. completely 
lost, we may guess that these \ery subjective arts had not yet taken rank with the rest but it is 
difficult to imagine such intellects satisfied with crudeness or childishness in any^ind of stnving at 
human perfection 

All this splendour co existed with very anxious conditions in politics Even with the abandon 
ment of her terntonal empire the domination of Athens over the iEgean was not secure As regards 
policy, the state was under the sole direction of Pencles who had managed (443) to get nd of hi& 
last senous aristocratic opponent Thucydides son of Melesias by ostracism Such an opponent would 
have good ground to represent the injustice done to the allies by applying their large annual contnbution 
to the beautifying of Athens And so the removal of this Thucydides did not prevent the island of 
Samos revolting and presently Byzantium so that Athens had a regular campaign to reduce these allies 
to subjection Samos had even to pay one thousand talents war indemnity This sum which represents 
nearly two hundred and fifty thousand pounds in our com means a very great fine according to tlie 
> exchequers of those days The description of the public works winch were rising m Athens and of which 
splendid nuns remagi m the Parthenon Propytea Theatre etc shows that the Athenians wtre cultivating 
beauty with anything but economy as Thucydides is supposed to have put in the mouth of Pencles 
and their philosophy was certainly no philosophy of lazy luxury Ah their citizens were being paid wages 
for sitting on juries and deciding causes which we should rather assign to a judge or at most a judge 
and jury of twelve But the Athenian juries were often five hundred cho&en by lot and they had no 
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judge to keep them from making mistakes from passion or prejudice The law was expounded to them 
from both sides bj the arguments of very able speech writers emplojed bj the litigants to prime them 
with orations Hovi the litigants however managed to deliver these speeches in court passes our com 
prehension and we do not hear that thej were read out from a written text m court The orators who 
composed them w ere certaml} not allow ed to appear for their clients m the actual trial But as a practical 
education the Athenian citizen who attended the trial in his turn who sat and voted at the general 
assemblies who heard the great tragedies m the great theatre of Dion5sus made to hold at least ten 
thousand spectators where all the great problems of ethics were treated in a splendidiv artistic setting 
• — this citizen was quite as cultivated as the average member of the House of Commons m Grote s da\ 
(as he said) We need not bring the present House into such compan on 



CONGRESS OF* PELOPONNESIAN STATES AT SPARTA BC 4J’ 


In tK > year a general cong eaa of he P toponnea ari a a e> onvened a Spa a Compla n a we e u e ed aga na( A hena by he 
Aeg ne ana the Mega ana h Co n h ana and many o he , The Co n h ana alao aa d (ha Spa a waa no do ng h du y aa head of he 
PeIop«yRnea an League and n conaeQuenee of th a hr Spa ana dr ded 1o de € c wa on A hena 

It is remarkable that the greatest abstract thinkers the forerunners of Plato and Aristotle 
were not Athenians by birth Parmenides and Zeno however visited the Athens of Pencles 
and Anaxagoras settled there as the fnend of Pencles till he was dnven out bj the old fashioned 
party who felt tint his speculations were likelv to bnng the traditional gods into disrepute 
There was always this conservative feeling at Athens though it was being shaken not onl3 b\ 
the philosophers but b) the drama of Euripides the third great tragic poet who occupied 
the Attic theatre m these davs of spiritual unrest All these circumstances combined in miking 

Athens more ancl more unpopular m Greece and per aided Ptneies that she must maintain 
her empire bv force bv efficient s a power and not l>j trusting to lovalty or affection It is 
lamentable how seldom ‘'Ucli feelings plajed anj part m Greek historv Even the colon} was reach 
at a moment s notice to turn aj^aiiist htr mother citj in a quarrel wlierc gam was concerned It mn t 
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judge to keep them from making mistakes from pission or prejudice The law was e\poundcd to them 
from both sides by the arguments of very able speech writers employed bv the litigants to prime them 
with orations Ho^v the litigants howe\er managed to deh\er these speeches m court passes our com 
prehension and we do not hear that thej were read out from a written text m court The orators who 
composed them were certainly not allowed to appear for their clients in the actual trial But as a practical 
education the Athenian citizen who attended the trials in his turn who sat and voted at the general 
assemblies who heard the great tragedies in the great theatre of Dion^sus made to hold at least ten 
thousand spectators where all the great problems of ethics were treated in a splendidlj artistic setting 
• — this citizen was quite as cultivated as the average raunber of the House of Commons m Grote s da\ 
(as he <iaid) We need not bring the present House into such companion 
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fitg ana Ke Me;a ana he Co n h ana and many o he a The Co n k ana a o aa d ha Spa a wai no do nc hr du y ae head of he 
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It IS remarkable that the greatest abstract thinkers the forerunners of Plato and Anstotic 
were not Athenians by birth Parmenides and Zeno however visited the Athens of Pericles 
and Anaxagoras settled there as the fnend of Pencles till he was driven out by the old fashioned 
party who felt that his speculations were hkelj to bring the traditional gods into disrepute 
There was always this conservative feeling at Alhens though it was being shaken not onlj b\ 
the philosophers but b\ the drama of Eunpide the third great tragic poet who occupied 

the Attic theatre in these davs of spiritual unrest All these circumstances combined m making 

Athens more and more unpopular in Greece and persuaded Pencles that she must maintain 
her empire bv force bv efficient sea power and not lij trusting to loyalty or affection It 
lamentable how seldom such feelings plaved an\ part m Greek historv Even the colonv was read) 
at a moment s notice to turn 3*^31051 her mother citj in a quarrel v\hcre gam was concerned It imi«t 
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ATHENS UNDER PERICLES BC 46J 4J) 

Under the leedertV p of Pe tea Athena entered upon the anerl (lo ou« period «I her h e ary Her boandlett weal h e rac ed e her 
the moat d a ntu ihed orate a ph loaophe a pee a and a t ate I om every part oi the ear h Foremoal n peace and war amona her 
eenlempe arlea ahe waa new v ually cap at of he enl ro e v I ted world 

again be insisted that we are telling the history of a people m which jealousy is t fundamental feature 
Herodotus accordingly attnbutes it even to the Deity who allows no one to have high thoughts but 
himself and who having given mortals a sweet taste of life is found grudging m his dole Hence 
aiy quarrel in the most remote part of Greece might bnng about a general conflagration and nothing 
w ould quench it but either the complete victory of Athens or her downfall It need hardly be added 
that had Athens conquered her rule over the Greek world would not have been a constitutional sovranty 
but a despotism such as all Greeks execrated in the individual tyrant In Pencles and his policy this 
aspect of his rule was disguised though he taught the people to live on the profits of their empire In 
the later leaders such as Cleon and AJcibiacles the despotic flavour was unmistakable 

We are told of the outbreak of the war (433 b c ) in the remote north west corner of Greece and its 
spread by vanous raids and conquests m the famous history of Thucydides another of the masterpieces 
which has lived till to day for all educated men As if HAodotua and iEschylus were not enough for 
everlasting fame we have Thucydides and Sophocles not to speak of Cunpides to adorn this wonderful 
century It is idle to compare the two great histonans as to merit Both were supreme but each set 
before him a wholly different task Herodotus saw how momentous was the conflict of Persia and Greece 
the East and the \\est and framed bip delightful researches into earlier Greek Egyqitian and Asianic 
history to be a great and varied prelude to this great drama His instincts were very wide and the 
digrc'isions which he claimed as a feature of his history arc exceedingly interesting Thucydides on the 
contrary sees m the Peloponnesian W ar the greatest conflict that ever happened seeing it w as Greek 
against Greek and not against barbarian Of course he was quite WTong Most of the sieges and 
battles were on a very small “^cale and their issue was of httle iinportctnce to the world It was little 
matter uliether Sparta or Athens ruled Greece compared to the prospect of Aledes and Persians ruling 
both one and the other But though the subject was narrow and the details of this tedious fratricidal 
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\\hicli the Athenians used to make an alliance uith Corcjra and so strengthen their fleet bj, this con 
siderable addition For Corcvra u as \eiy prosperous The Connthians being baulked of their \ ictory 
over the Corc>rreantleefeb\ the interference of \ttic ships appealed to Sparta in that Athens had violated 
the terms of her peace «ith Sparta and her Peloponnesian allies After a long discussion and demands 
that Athens should abandon her svvaj. over her subjects the Peloponnesian army for several jears 
invaded Attica and ravaged the countrv This Pericles could not avoid as the Athenian land forces 
were unequal to the task of meeting this arrnj in the field but all the country population was accom 
modated within the circuit of the citj. vvalls and the double wall to the Pirieus and meanwhile th"* Attic 
fleet went round the coast and rav aged the enemv s country An attempt of the Thebans to seize PlatTa 
was also defeated by th“ Platfeans and Theban prisoners massacred — the opening atrocity which found 
so manv odious copies during this odious war It is possible that this waiting policy of Pericles against 





PERICLES GRIEP AT THE LOSS OF HIS CHILD 
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were incresBed by ibe death oi h • enl re fam ly from plaaue After the bar ml of h a I«»i eh Id h ■ for ude dete led him He broke down 
and wept for many houra not Ions after fall ns h macll an raay v c m to the peat I«nce He d ed n B C 429 

a power verj poor in any resources but men would have suCceedetl had not a terrible phguc broken out 
at Athens exacerbated bj the crowding of the population within the walls Thousands died of tlii' 
•scourge which Thucjdides lumself a sufferer, describes with tragic simplicitj and though Pcnclcs did 
wonders to keep up the spintof Athens and suffered naturallj from the unpopularitv which the war now 
acquired he died of the plague a broken and disappointed man much like our own Pitt when he saw 
his long efforts cancelled b> the crushing defeat of Ins all} at Austerlitz 

The principal events most of them very small but made famous for ever bj the genius of 
Thucvdidcs are the siege and capture of Platxa b} the LacedTmonians (429) and tlie massacre 
of the two hundred Plat-eans vs ho had not had the pluck to persevere in tlic daring niolit escape 
to Athens which some two Jiundred succeeded in making Then cable the revolt and subjugation 
of M}tilene one of the most important of the subject allies who c act Cleon now the kadinp. 
dcmaco,nie of \thens desired to punish b\ the mas-^acre of the whole adult male population— 
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The mass of prisoners was not massacred as might ha\e been expected but kept or sold as sla\es 
probably because the Athenian citizens among them were but a small romonty, and soldiers and sailors 
serving for pay coxild altimately be employed on the winning side The generals however, Nicias and 
Demosthenes, were put to death despite the efforts of Gjhppus and Hermocrates to save them This 
decision was probably not one of cruelty but of fear lest these important captives who had many friends 
and even partisans m Syracuse, might cause political trouble 

The important naval lessons learned were that in a long campaign it was enough to stop the naval 
materials of a fleet to cause its rapid deterioration The Syracusans effected this by seeing the fort 
of Phemmynum with the Attic stores It was also discovered bj experiment that m narrow waters a 
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, BRASIDA5 AT SPHACTERIA 

Bras das one of the irealesi of the Spartan leaders, was lo command of the sea fore 
prow of h 8 ah p which led the attach on the Athenian fleet but waa aeverefr woundec 
(he Athenians . 


heavier and stouter ship could defeat the slim racers of the Athenians, whose whole supenontj consisted 
m outpacing their foes, and so sinking them amidships, winch, if it did not sink them, at least destroyed 
the tiers of oars on one side and also made it easier to back off after the impact, and avoid the danger 
of being boarded by the mannes on the other ship The Attic ship, vvlien in perfection, earned in addi 
tion to two hundred oarsmen, only ten or^t\ven*i hea\> armed men, to help the sailors, \vho can onl> 
have been light-armed men, m such an emergenej These considerations, together with the cutting off 
of home supplies by the garrison of Dekeleia, made the defeat of Athens certain, and > et it w as not 
accomplished for eight or nine 5 ears to come 

The energy of the Athenians in taking measures of sifetj after the disasters at Sjracuse is verj 
sinking Of course, their Asianic allies revolted, and thej had against them the able and acti\ e Alcibiades, 
who forced the Spartans into a forward polic> In addition to other^enemies, Athens Iiad now to reckon 
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though of no birth was felt so great that he was made by the Ephors nauarch or admiral a new 
office absolutely necessary for the conduct of distant naval operations Had his appointment 
been for a longer pefiod* the Spartans would not have had to wait for his re election to end the war 
The other force w as the prince knowm as the younger Cyrus the Persian king s brother w ho threw his 
whole influence as satrap of Asia Minor honourablj on the side of Sparta 

The battle at ^gospotami in the Hellespont where Lysander surprised the unready Athenian fleet 
at anchor and took it all but the ten ships with which Conon escaped finished the war for the sie^e 
and surrender of Athens w ere the inevitable sequel This v ictory w as again soiled by the ruthless massacre 
of over three thousand Athenian prisoners an act towhich we can find no parallel in our wars since the 


CLEON DERIDED IN THE ATHENIAN ASjEMBL^ 
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Storming of DrJglicda bj Cromwell In Greek dajs these atrocities were hardly censured An Athenian 
admiral had mutilated {it is said) the hands of his prisoners to make them unfit to hold an oar or 
perhaps, also a spear The prisoner confessed on his way to execution that he would have done 
the same to his vnetors if he had them m his power To us the massacre of over three thousand 
men most of them young in cold blood is shocking»be>ond descnption They could not even be shot 
but must be killed by hand And vet all this as indeed in the Renaissance was possible along with 
high culture and great refinement Humanity to us the most obvious is really the latest in growth ol 
all the virtues , , 

The course of political and militarv affairs which every historian seems to think his first object has 
kept us from savang hitherto a word about the really vital and important outcome of this penod at 
Athens— the development of Attic literature Even the artistic splendours of the Parthenon the 
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THUCYDJDES IN EXILE 

In conwquencc a( hii dcFeal in pot • Thucrd d«« wa> ban ahed n B C 424 H« patted about twenty yeart in ex te dunni 

which he d d Far mere For Greece w th the pen then he would ever have accompi abed w th ike aword H a hiatory of the Pelopennealan 
it famoua for ila impartiality ta concentration ita aayacloua commenta and iia unr vaDed deter pi ve paaiaeet 

Propylaa the temple at Olympia are as nothing compared to the effect produced by the Attic 
dramatists and historians upon the world Lyric poetry was more diffused through all Greece, and 
produced many masters though it is probable that if we had Archilochus and Sappho m addition to 
Pindar we should have all the best of it Alc*us we can understand well enough through the free 
versions of Horace s Odes There is however a cunous accident — ^we cannot call it a law — by which 
each kind of Greek literature is represented by three masters of consummate skill and of the rest it 
may be said in the words of Senpture Nevertheless they attained not unto the first three So m 
the epoch we ha\e just been reviewng wc have Aeschylus Sophocles and Euripides, just as we had 
the poets of the Iliad, of the Odyssey, and Hesiod to show us what the Epic style was and there is 
no probability that any lost epics were at all so good There were plenty of tragic poets—quite recently 
a list of wholly unknown names and plays has turned up in a papyrus — but the immortal three are 
quite enough for us So in history, we havtw Herodotus Thucydides and presently Xenophon none of 
whom was equalled m all the rest of Greek historj' rarely even in any history since that time It is 
very remarkable also how the tragic feeling created by the great plavs radiates into the historical 
prose, and makes of the histones of Herodotus and Thucydides vast tragedies not in metre or on the 
stage but in the language of ordinary life • , 

Xenophon like Eunpides is more a man of the world who does not feel the gloom of great world 
problems He has less genius than the rest but more versatility and has written us the most famous 
book of personal adventures the world had yet seen- in his Anabasis, or ascent of Cyrus {the 
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vounger) to dethrone his brother the Persian king The real interest of the book does not begin till 
after the death of Cyrus at Cunaxa in battle and the retreat of the ten thousand Greek mercenaries from 
Babylonia northward through the mountains of Armenia to the Black Sea TKis fook place a couple of 
years after the fall of Athens when there was little scope for able joung Athenians in the Greece ruled 
by the jealous and tjTannous Spartans 

Xenophon had had the inestimable benefit of the intimacj of Socrates the other great figure 
that we find at Athens during the latter half of the fifth century bc From his extraordinarily 
suggtetive talk there were developed those schools of philosophy which have dominated the 
world ever since And here again taking Socrates as the first though he left no wntings we have 
in Plato and Anstotle (in the next generation) a triad of matchless Greeks in philosophy The 
picture is incomplete without a mention of the anti Socratic comedj of which we have bnlliant pla5s 
by Anstophanes which satirize not only the talk of Socrates (m the Clouds) and the innovations of 
Eunpides but the political vagaries of the Attic dema^jOgues especially Cleon And here again the 
ancients mention among his contemporaries two Cratmus and Eupolis who make up another triad 
of great masters »But these are lost except a few fragments and we know that the estint fragments 
of Anstophanes would give us no idea of his force and bnlliancv 

From these higher regions we come down again to the tame facts of history The Spartan supremacy 
only lasted intact for eleven years as their sea power which they had neglected was ruined by the battle 
of Cmdus in 494 B c when the exile Conon who had es<^ped from ^gospotami was backed by a 
Phoenician fleet under Persian pay and destroyed the Laceckemoman fleet of which the Spartan king s 
brother was admiral and killed the admiral himself But the unwilling allies of Sparta were very 
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lukewarm m the fight The fact was that for several years after the fall of Athens the Spartan admiral 
Lysander had been supreme having more than regal power The pretence of ruining Athens was to 
give back their liberty to all her subject allies This pretence turned out worse than idle Lysander 
demanded a tribute of one thousand talents yearly from the same cities as had paid Athens siK hundred 
to enforce his will he established in each city instead of democracies councils of ten oligarchs (at Athens 
thirty known as the Thirty Tyrants) supported by a Spartan /larwosi or commander of a garrison We 
know what their proceedings were at Athens from the Hellenica of Xenophon and the speeches of Lysias 
the well known orator 

The break up of this stupidly selfish and tyrannical dominion was indeed commenced m the years 
immediately succeeding the fall of Athens The outrages of the Thirty who first murdered their 



political opponents and then took to 
murdering the more moderate among 
themselves — Theramenes and Critias 
placed the r61e of Dantonand Robes 
pierre m this blc^idv season — led to 
the occupation of Phyle a hill fort ten 
miles from Athens bv Thrasybulus 
who was joined by so many fugitives 
from the city that he seized Piraeus 
and when Lysander and King Pausanias 
came to help their friends the Oligarchs 
the jealousy of Pausanias towards 
I ysander and some friendship he had 
for Athens caused him to make peace 
and permit the restoration of the 
Athenian democracj m 403 b C in 
the archonship of Eucleides We 
have full details from Xenophon m 
this case there must have been 
similar phenomena m the Dekarchies 
maintained by Lysander all over the 
] acedccmonian Empire There was 
also open discontent at the chief cities 
of Greece Argos Corinth Thebes re 
suiting presently m an alliance of them 
against Sparta known as the Corinthian 
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BC Very fe v »pee men* of hi «« reman today he moat mpor ani beinc the |g said of the ambitlOUS Lvsander the 
Hermet carryiny the boy Donyiu. «h cS waa fo«nd a OJymp a n 1877 ^ . 

« Spartans had been carrvmg on an 
active campaign against Persia and wth considerable succesi> when King Agesilaus came out and 
took the campaign into his own hands But the disturbances at home were such that he was recalled 
by the Ephors not m time to take part m the battle of Connth but to fight one of liis own at Coronea 
in Bceotia which followed shortly after just after he had heard of the defeat of Cnidus He won his 
battle against the Thebans and their allies but thc^shock of the battle wherein he was almost killed 
told him that these were enemies of whom ‘Sparta had better beware , 

Meanwhile the \ictonous fleet of Conon and the satrap Pharnabazus sailed round the Xgean 


liberating' all the cities dnvmg out the harmosts and meeting at Connth the allies opposed to Sparta 
In the campaign of Coronea the Thebans had even asked dnd obtained assistance from Athens This 
was of course \ cry risky for Athens but Conon arrived there with his fleet and the walls were rebuilt 


(376 BC) The Persians were now active enemies of Sparta who»e ambitious policy m the person of 
Agesilaus was an> thing but traditional After five or six jears more of warfare chiefly naval from the 
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378 

378-7 

378-6 

376 


TilE SUPREJIAC\ OF SPKRTA e » 

**** Tyravts to eovern AtheoSj who create a reieu oi terror m th- city Thrjsvbulus gathers esiJes trom 

Athens and takes Phvie / " r 

The army of the Thirty Tyrants defeated by Thrasytmlus who boUs the Pira-us Death of Cntias The Athomans replace the 
1 VRANTS bj the Ten u bo Invite the Spartans to assist them Ljsaoder brines art army, hut Pausamas Kme of Sparta, intervenes 
and the democratic form of posernment is re-established m Athens ® 

''T^yotingerbrotherof Attaaertesll of Persia nvdtsagaiast him Battle of Cunaxa Xenophon leads the Ktreat of the Ten 
Thousand from Babylonia to the Hellespont 
The Spartans invade Pers an ternlory 

EIis is o\ ercome by the Spartans Socrates meets his death lor unorihodo<c education of the youths who attended hub 
Agesdaus n King of Sparta J96 He undertahes the mvasioa of Phrygia and m 395 is victorious at Sardis Rhodes in revolt 
Spartans unsuccessful ui their attack on Bezotia Alhanceof Athens, C^nth Thebes and Argos against Sparta 
Great defeat of Carthaginians before Syracuse by Dionysius I 

Sparta gams the battle of bemea Retuni of Ageilaus He gams the battleof Qitooea and retreats from Bceot'* Spartan fleet 
destroyed by the Persians under the Athenian Conon 

Conon restores the Long Walls of Athens Spartan power in the eastern Egean broken up by Pharnabaius 

Connth and Argos federate Embassies sent to the Per^ns 

Athenians difeat the Spartans at Cremaste 

Peace of Antalkidas arranfed between the Spartans and I^rsiins 

Federation of Connth and Argos dissolved The Manllneans compelled by <;parta to destroy the nails of tbeir C'ty Red to live in 
villages 

Congueft of Southern Italy by Dionysius 1 
Birth of Aristotle 

Citadel of Thebes taken by Spartans 

Isocrates in his Pancpyricus appeals lor a united Greece Sparta destroys Chalcidian League and reaches the heighf cf its power 
Pelopidas ■frees the Thebans from Sparta 


ASCEND\NCV OF THEBES 

Athens and Thebes make an aUianca and Thebes rises to a position of importance between 378 and 339 
Athens forms a new Hantuce Confederacy 
Sparta three tunes faila us attacks on Oeeotia 

Impertaat Athenian cava! victory at Naxos 374 Athens and Sparta arrange a short hved peace 

Independence of each Greek city excluding Thebes guaranteed by tbe Peace of CatLas Bceotia invaded by the Despotic 

Thebans tinder Epameirondis defeat the Spartans at the battle of Lenctra tttiHof 3a»n oiV^****® Thessaly. 

Eaeonta uvaded by Epameicendas and Pelopdas Ruio of Spartan Domination Murder of Jason of Pher* p 

Sparta and Athens form an alhance ^ 

The Tearless Victory ' of Midea in wbicb (be Spartans defeat the/treadians 
Death of Alozandcr 11 of Uacedon bis brother Perdiccas succeeds 
Achala conquered by the Thebans but not held 

Samos taken and colcnired by the Athenians Perdiccas III of Macedon assassinates the Regent Arcadians invade Elis 
Deathof Pelopidas at Battle of Cynoscrpfaalse The Thebans destroy Orcbomenus 
rpameiDondat makes an unsuccessful attack on Sparta , be is killed in the battle of Htsntinea 
Ageiilaus goes to Egypt as leader of mercerunes against the Persiaos , dies on the way bom* 


THE PERIOD OF PHILIP OF MACEDOV 

Perdiccas III of Macedon dies and the government Is seized by his brother TbihpH as guan an lor Amyntas his nellbew 
Philip s striking victories over tbe Pamuans sod lUynans 

Amphipohs captured by Philip ^ 

Revolt of Athenian allies Atbemans defeated at battle of Embata 

Foundation of Philippi Philip successful against tbe lUynans aod takes Pydna and Potidaa Birth of Alexander Great 
IVoject of a naval empire abandoned by Athens 

Sacred war against the Phoaans 354 Phodans defeated at the battle of Neon 
Demosthenes becomes prominent politically 

Phfhp of Macedon takes Methone He, with tbe Tbessaban league opposes Ooomarchus and the Tyrants of Pher* s'"! driven from 

Peloponnesus agam m a state of war Fbihp defeats Onomarebus and occupfes Thessaly He invades Thrace 
First Philippic delivered W Demosthenes 349 Philip commences bostitilies 'against Olynthui Failure of the RttempI of the 
Athenians to recover Eiibrna 
Olynlhus and Chalddian towns destroyed by PhUip 
Death of Plato PhiLp aga d invades Thray 

Peace between Fhlhp and Athens Philip overeomes Pbocis be presides at Pythian Games and i^ made Arehon of 
The second Philippic of Demoslhenea. 

Athens makes an alliance with Vchala kfegara, Chalcis Corcynra AcarnanU and Ambraoa 344-1 Annei 
who founds Rulippopolis 
The tturd Philippic of Demosthenes 

Rapture In diplomatic reUtious between Philip and th* Ath-niaos. 

ifully besieges Byzantiiun and conducts a campaign cm th* Danub- 


of yliraee by Philip, 


Philip UI 
Philip s aid required by 


te in (bar Holwttar 


of Sparta ackSwledecs his^suprema^’^reck confrferacy under the Macedonian hegemony Public’ money^ '‘hens put 
under the control ol'LvCurgus 

ALEXANDRIAN PERIOD 336-433 8 C 

.succeeded by Alexander the Great who is accepted by tbe HeDcnic States as predi’io^'iRRl 
e Hcoseicomcstbe lUyifansat Pehum. Rei oil and destruction of Thebes 
Persians overcame at the Cranieui 

Memoon tbe Rhodian dies Datac of I:.sus Alezanicr victorious over Dani^ 


Philip of Macedon istnurdered and 1 
Alexanders campaigo oil tbe Danul 
Alexander s successes in Asia Minor 
He cuts the Cordi 


By bios Tyre taken alter a siege mbabitants slaughtered. Gaza stormed. {^qu«* Fgypt ai 
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AIXVANDRIAV PERIOD— (on/i t ted \ 

s IUb)loa ami Susa Spartan n»nff overcome at 'legalopoh* 330 Prrsepol s occupied bv i 
...a conquests to the (^spun Sea Execation of Philotas for alleged conspiracy against •VkxanJer s U1 1 
f Alexander 3*9 Aracbosta subdued Baetna and Sogdiana in the follow UV? year j 

Maims Roxana aSogdian Invasion of Ind a begun 326 The Mctonoua army crosses the Indu* 


ic dominions placed under I 
the Lantian War 


Battle of Arbela Alt-xandcr e 
Alexander who cc 
Further successes 

Alexander kills Onus i .. . ^ 

and Poms IS defeated on the Jhelum Refusal of the atm} to contioue the eastward ra ... 

Alexander builds boats and navigates the Indus to its mouth | 

'^^^"l“"''”*'^****hfO“Sl*C®<Iros“(B«I>“d««tan)andCarTiianta 324 Susa is reached and ofScials punishe.! j 
i be veterans of the army d sbanded at Opts Alrsander s stolen money broi ght to Athens by Hatpalus Demosthenes obliged I 
to lease Athens Last campaign of Alexander agamst Kosszans 
Alexander goes to Babylon to organ ae the conquest ol Arabia llis death 
Alexander s half brothn- Philip Arrhidaus, succeeds Roxanasson Alexaiulerisborn latei 
the regency of Perdiccas Antipatrr and Craterus joiat Regents of the western portion 
A (hens lead s the Greek States in their attempt to throw off the caotrol of Hacedon a They . 

Thirty four of Alexander s generals appointed to the direct government of the Empu 
who aspires to obtain the mastery ol the whole Empire 
Murder of Pcrdiccasby his soldiers Antipater brcomes Regent Cootcolof Babylon given to Sekucus 
Death of Antipater Cassander and Polyqierchon Regents Eumenes the secretary of state endeas ours to maintain 

empire intact I 

o! iJseedoaes SBi Cewse by Cassao^er Aattgmut awtojaifs Eienteetes irhij <s iiefcayed and muniereii / 

War of the Diadochi breaks out between Antigonus (who aims at the control of the whole Empire) and the Alexandrian generals. Anti j 
gonus bis son and other kadtrsassnme I ilcol King 307 Athens taken by Demetnus Poliorcetes . I 

All the members of the family o( Alexander are dead by Ihe tune the Ions conflict is over 301 Aotigouus killed In battle ol Ipsus 
Flight of Demetnus I 

Death of Cassander His vins Philip IV aod Ant paler fall out over the succession and Demetnus possesses himself of the European I 
portion of the Empire takes steps towards invasion of Asia I^busof Ep rus and othm form a league to oppose him r 

Invasion of Macedonia by Pyirbiis aSt Lysunaobus defeated by Seleucus NieatoT PtoUmy Cecavnuis after mutdensig Seleucus ' 
succeeds Lysiniaehus in control of the European Kingdom. | 

Preparations for hostilities wtlh the Romans made by Pyrrhus Confederacy of Achxian tovus to IbrswolT Macedonian yoke 
Maceden an Balkans overrun by Celtic invaders Death of Ptolemy Ceraunus , 

Grennu£ and b» Celts la eon£ ct w ib the Greeks near Thennop)l> he ts vanq iished at Delphi Creek independence coneeolralcj | 




m of Demetnus Polioreetes establishes his dynasty In Macedonia and becomes tba | 
n Sparta 


m iCtoUan ^nfederacy 

Sicily taken by Pyrrhus Antigonus Conatas 
founder of the dynasty of the Aoogonids. 

Return ol Pyrrhus He drives Antigonus out of Macedon and fails mbs attack e: 

Naval battle of Cos m wb ch the Egyptians ace defeated by the Macedonians 
Chiemoaideon War Atbens taken by Anligenus 233 Destruction of the Lo ig Wall* of Athens | 

Reforms attempted in Sparta by Agis IV ati Hcisexecuted 

Demetnus becomes King of Macedon 233 Cfeomenes Iff becomes King of Sparta I 

Creek fleets defied by Illynan corsairs Acligonus Dosoa is Regent of Macedon and Athens becomes free Great power of the Aclueaii 
T— w. ..!-»« n— .. ... c...... .. .11...... .. •>. T- 221 Battle of Sellasia Spartan Oligarchy restored 

217 Peace of Naupactus Carthaginian invasion (eared I 


ROMAN CONQUEST OF GREECE 216-146 sc I 

Philip V makes an albacce with Kanmbal which leads to war with the Romans. First Mactooviav Wajt 2(4 Defeat of Philip I 
by the Romans Roman protection accepted by lUynans iCtolians Fluns and Mess*mans ' 

Creek cities m fierce ccefl ct svith one another Sparta goes over to Rome 
Philip V makes peacAoth Rome 

SeCONO MacceoMiAK Was Roman iDvaMon of Macedonia 

Philip defeated at battle ol CjnoKephalc and i> obliged to give up all authority over the Greeks. 194 Return of Flaminlui to Rome 
191 Battle at Thcrrnop)kr in wbKb the Romans overcome Aniiochus III 190 He is again defeated by the Romans .Ctolians 
submit to Rome 

Callicrates general ol Achaan League Death of Phihp t Perseus succeeds 169 Life of Eumenes of Pergamum attempted | 

TiiiSD Macxdokiak War begins After some imtiaf successes the Macedonians super a great defeat at Pydna Perseus surren lers 
130 Death ol CaUicrales 

Macedonia made a Roman provinre Romans under bfetellus win the battki of Scarpheia Connlb taken and sacked by Romans 
under Mummius Achaian and Bmolian Leagues tease to exist I 


Theodosius abolishes the Obmpic Saraes 396-8 Alanc the Ctoth in Peloponneius for two years ‘ 

Justinian r publishes his Code — the foundatioo of Europeau Laws 7S7 Seconl Coimcil of Nicxa J 

Rupture between Greek and Roman Cbuichrs 

Chios Uken by Ihe \enelians. 1146 Greece plundered by Noonans Jpjm Sicily <23 d-i4;o Penal of revnal of Byranime power 
Frankish knights occupy Bceolia and other parts of Greece Thebes burnt b} Catalans. 1433 The Turks take Constantinople 
The Venetuns in possession of Athens and Morea 134O Greece almost entirely under Ihe Turks. i5S7 Morea sublect to Venice 1 
Beginning of Creek struggle for indepco fence aided by Russia (taken by Turks 1713 

The Hetairu a secrer society s formed 

prince Alexander begins M at of Greek indrpendmee — the Ooss agauist the Crescent Turks execute the Creek Patriarch at Constan j 
tinopfc Creeks successful in Sierra kfissolonghi taken i8i2 Creek In iependciice procfaimed Turks lay siege to Corinth 
Bombardment and massacre of Chios (boo) 1823 Lord Uyron comes to asUsl the Greeks and dies in the following year I 

Creek proMsional government established ^ 

Oesiructioa of Egyplo-Turkhh fleet at Navanno (OtG 2^ Treaty of London between Great Britain Russia and France secures 
independence 01 Greece 1829 Turkey oekiwwledges Grerkulependence 
Otto of Bavaria becomes King ol Greece sSjj He Ukes the reins of government * 

Vrw consiitulion accepted after a bloodirss resolutioa 

I Otto f retires to Bavaria tS6r Pnoce Alfred of Great Britain ptocLtuned King JJ65 Crown offereif to Prince William of bcbiciw g 
^ ffobceto wftoartepcrarrdfefCortaaewv/ArKfthpfSrwlgwL r**r Vueh bn^ia Uge (rrvillt. 

Rising in Thessaly against (he TurkL iSSa Cana) Ibraugh Isthmus ot Connlh begun ifiG Revival of Olympic Games. 

\V ar with Turkey lasting thirty days begins Apiif S7 Creeks ouinumbereii and defeated Frontier rectified In favour of Turkey 
Greece joint with Bulgaria Servla an-f Monteuegro in war with Turkey after Turkish armies ilefeated boslilllles break out b 

Cr<^ and Bulgaria the Utter being defeated 1913 Assassi ' ^ ' *- e- 

kccessioo of King Conslanlinr Marrb it 


m ol King George I in ^Ionics 
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ALCIBtADES AND HIS COUNTRYMEN 


le Al< b vr*t In ea 1e at ihc cou I of TlMachernea he aeni lo b ■ coualrrmen tar ni tba he would br nt about an all ante 
be ween the Pen ana and the Athenian! on <ond I on ihol el lareb cal Boueroment waa eatabl ehed n A hena The Athtn ana aenl ten 
collearuea to treat w ih the exile who aware that he had prondaed mere iban be could fulfil, rece ved them In the p caence of the Pert an 
aatrap and made auch ext avacani demanda In h a name hat the coafcrenec b ehc Up In anrer 





way to Olynthus seized th^ Theban Cadmeia (or acropolis) and a similar attempt was made (without 
success) on Pirjeus by Teleutias These gross breaches of international law were condoned by Sparta 
wljteh was establishing a tyranny in Greece far worse than the Athenian The result was to promote 
the returning popularity of Athens which undertook the foundations of a new maritime confederacy 
on more liberal pnnciples about 374 B c The Thebans after suffenng cruel tyranny from the Spartans 
and their own oligarchs succeeded in revolting mainly by the talents of Pelopidas The war that ensued 
\Mth Sparta witnessed the nse of the greatest soldier that Greece ever produced — the Theban Epamein 
ondas At the battle of Leuctra (371 b c ) he attacked the Spartans in that oblique line which so man> 
generals have since imitated His nght wing did not attack but only threatened the opposing line 
His left wing of Thebans in a column fifty deep crasheij, into the Spartans killed Chombrotus the 
king and seven hundred Spartans and won a resounding victory Its effect was made more decisne 
by the recent defeat of the Lacedremonian fleet by the Athenian General Clnbnas at Naxos (376 b c ) 
Accordingly the supremacy of Sparta which had ne\er been really secure for many years collapsed like 
a house of cards One of our greatest losses in Greek history is our want of detailed knowledge of 
Epameinondas as 1 statesman and a thinker. E\en as a general we have only the broad results He 
did what he liked on e\ery field except perhaps in fiis attack on Sparta whidi he actually reached but 
did not push his attack home For this he must have had very good reasons 

His contemporary Xenophon who was perfectly competent to tell us all about him liad made 
Agesilaus his hero and could not endure to have him completely thrown into shade by the Tlieban 
Hence he is as sparing and scantv as he can be on this marvellous man Plutarch had wTitten a life of liim 
butalasi itislost while«omany infenorpeoplchavesurvivedmhis pages After the victory of Leuctn 
he went several times into Peloponnesus always forang with apparent ease the difficult passes of the 
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Isthmus of Connth which the Spartans did their best to guard He set up Messeno as a restored 
independent state after its long subjugation and slavery under Sparta, he gathered the towns of 
Arcadia into the new city of Alegalopolis where the Arcadians formed a confederation wholly free from 
Sparta Remains of both these foundations still exist We can see one of the great gates of Alessene 
and part of the vast circuit of its walls — far too great to defend against an enterprising enemy The 
theatre of Megalopolis a vast circuit which might hold twenty thousand people i& there and the remains 
of the plan of the Thersihon where the Arcadian delegates met has been recently unearthed 

These were blows from which Sparta never recovered But of course the rival states Athens Connth 
Argos etc could not endure the supremacy of Thebes which seemed to them even worse than that of 
Athens or Sparta m that it seemed to them an upstart power It is however true that no eminent 
leaders m Greek history w ere ever so pure and unselfish as Epameinondas and perhaps his friend Pelopidas 
Both these men were of the highest moral splendour But both were killed m battle — Pelopidas m a rash 
skirmish against the tyrant of Pherje who had impnsoned him treacherously and for whom he felt an 
• uncontrollable hatred so he fell like the younger Cyrus in the moment of victory and Epameinondas fell 
m the great battle 9f Mantmea (362 b c ) where his tactical skill had secured a brilliant victory against 
a large army of allied states and where the only mistake he made was charging himself as a foot-soldier 
m the front of his column Every Greek commander however and even Alexander the Great, ran this 
risk which IS not the proper duty of a commander who should be free to control the movements of his 
force Hannibal never made this mistake Had Epameinondas survived the supremacy of Thebes m 
Greece w as assured but only for his life for there was no successor of any importance to take his place 
far his most important pupil was the young Philip of Macedon who as a hostage m Thebes for some 
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tjme had the inestimable education for a cle\ er and ambitious lad of seeing the best tactics and learning 
the best strateg) that Greece e\er knew In all th^e Greek battles the whole results depend on the 
shock of the best troopi the survi\al of the best general All the rest ever since Homeric battles 
counts for nothing 

The death of the one great man who gives profound interest to his epoch leaves Greece unsettled 
and a peace was made on the status quo to the sore disappointment of Sparta who hoped to recover 
Arcadia as an ally and ^.lessene as a subject country But the opposing forces were too strong Athens 
turned her attention to reconstructing a mantime empire mainly by attempting conquests in Tlvrace 
and the northern coast of the ^gean Persian affairs were confused by the revolts of satraps in Asia 



TK ■ waa one ol ihe cond I one mpcaed br Ke reloi>onfica an » a e« upon le r conquered enemy The Spa Ian Lyaander preaided over 
■ he wo Ic which waa turned into a k nd of fei val Flu c playe a and danc nc ma dene, wfra hed n flovrera. encou afed ihe labourera in 
iheir taak and aa (he huce walla felt the deatroye a aeot up aavase abouta ol (r umpK ylory nt in (he fall oF he r lale oppreaaor 


Minor so leaving tlie Greek cities without oppression A great revolt in Egypt under Tachos against 
Persia induced the Spartans to “end out their old and broken King Agesilaus to help him nommallj 
against his Persian suzerain rcaU> to earn monej as a mercenary leader and obtain the necessary means 
to effect the reconquest of liis Peloponnesian position It was the first time any Spartan king ever 
occupied that position He was received without nuch respect but effected a change of usurpers 
from Tachos to Nectanebus He died on his wav to Cvrene from whente he intended to ship home his 
troops No Spartan king ever lived so long and active a life with such notable ill success 

Tlie period up to tlie nsi of Philip and Demosthenes (the Achilles and Hector of the ensuing Iliad) 
is filled up in most histones b\ the narrativ c of the doings of the great tjrant Dionj sius of Sj racusc and 
his successors till tlie famous campaign of Timoleon which rcstorid democraev to ‘^jracusc Thisout 
piece of historv belong* however rather to <5icil\ than to Greece for tlic Greeks had Icamcil 
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A b*nd of A hen an ex lee under Thratrbulue an able commander ee red the moun a n fo ret* of Ph>le wh eh atood a few m lee 
from A hene The Tyranle and the r euppo < e me ched au< of Athena to at ark hem but we e v to ouily repulaed and were compelled 
to re re ow ng to a heavy fall of enow Tk a wat the beg nn ng of he r downfall 

too much of fhe danger of meddling with such far off neighbours and the campaigns against the 
Cv*liagimans were bloody and without sure result Over and over again Dionysius vanquished them but 
each time they returned to the charge and the ultimate result was to divide Sicily between the hostile 
races The details are only worth telling in an ample history The greatest interest in this Sicilian 
history is afforded by the visits of Plato with the vain object of bnngmg his philosophy to bear on 
practical life In Plutarch s Lives of Dion and of Timoleon the unlearned reader will find a very 
picturesque account of the whole situation The main result was to demonstrate that here too the 
Greeks were not fit for liberty Everything that coi’jl be done for them was done by Timoleon one of 
the rare unselfish men m Greek history But in the following generation they again lapsed from this 
high democratic level and were enslaved by the vigorous tyrant Agathocles 

As long as the elder Dionysius retained his power his was a great force defending the outworks of 
Hellenedom against barbarism even though he and his Italian mercenanes had not a few barbarous 
traits but any sane observer might foretell that the first able monarch that sprang up on the borders 
of Greece would succeed in bnngmg all the jealous and warnng states under his control 

Far more interesting than the dreary ups and'downs of the Greek politics of this period are the 
developments of prose literature The age of poetry had gone by There was nothing of note since the 
death of Euripides and Aristophanes There was indeed what is called the Middle Comedy of which 
we have countless fragments but not a single complete play and certainly nothing that can be called 
poetry It was a satincal treatment of the xanous general types of Attic life and the various weaknesses 
of Greek character not essentially political like its forerunner the Old Comedy nor yet confined to 
the common intrigues especially Io\ e intrigues of Menander and his school which presently arose Of 
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these Antiphancs and Ale\is were once prolific and popular but are now little more than n^mes Lvnc 
poetry seemed of no account There were tragic poets we know but here too there decadence 
Dionjsius of Syracuse the tyrant who lived so bnlliant but chequered a’ lift? essayed himself m 
dramatic poetry and is said to have been far prouder of his prize won at the cont-'st of dramas at 
Athens than of an\ of his \ ictories over the Carthi^nians 

Prose literature flourished but only in the forms cognate to public speaking \o great histonan arose 
after Xenophon But Xenophon was also an essayist a biographer a writer of dialogues m philosophy 
and m these he had first rate competitor^ The restored de locracy ga\e ample scope for legal oratory 
and in this guise we have the speeches of Lysias in the years followng the Restoration first rate m 
simplicity and clearness Prom one of his speeches we have the most vivid account of the tyrannies 
of the Thirty at Athens But his art is to conceal his art To tell his client s story m his client s mouth 
with such apparent honesty and artlessness as to impose upon the Athenian jury — that was his highest 
object In this he and others of less fame led the way for the law court oratory of Demosthenes Less 
• practical and vigorous but fit more splendid and polished was the work of Isocrates a luan who had 
no gift for addressing the public from the platform and of teaching philosophy like the school of Socrates 
but C'sentially an essayist and the unrivalled master of the prose essay the open letter on the subject 
of the day and the festival oration intended not to convince or to instruct but to delight as part of the 
display on public occasions In delivery he was not successful as he lacked voice and nerve before his 
audience but as a stylist a writer of the elaborate penod which is one of the perfections of oratory 
1 e has never had a superior Milton s attempt to produce a similar oration m his -ireopagiUca^the 
very name is suggested by the extant Panegyricus and Panathenaicus of Isocrates— only shows us how 
mfenor the best English prose of this kind is. to the Greek in artistic finish The subtle lawa of euphony 
such as the avoidance of the hiatus which comes between vovels the mvstenes of prose rhythm the 
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power of keeping the expectation of the hearer on the stretch till the great penod is rolled off — all this 
was done with consummate art by Isocrates 

But as i« usually th*e case the ideas w'ere not as great as the form was perfect The rhetor thought 
to guide the tangled politics of Greece by setting first before Athens and Sparta then before King Philip 
some nobler object than inter civic jealousies and quarrels His panacea was that all Greeks should 
combine either under the two leading states or under the King of Macedon to conquer Persia and 
appropriate all the wealth of that old enemy and still dangerous neighbour of the Hellenic world 
It was an open declaration that the plunder of the East was not only a lawful but a lofty object for the 
civilized peoples of the West The result came about but not by means of the essays of Isocrates 

Widely different and far more lofty was the literary work of his contemporary Plato , After 
the way had been cleared by the teaching of the Soplusts who were the earliest forerunners of higher 
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or what w e should call University education and the stimulating conversations of Socrates who exposed 
all that was shallow m their theories and taught men how to question themselves and others with that 
method which insisted on thinking out m detail the real nature of our moral ideas— after all this preamble 
Plato undertook in his famous dialogues to carry out further the Socratic method and construct a s> stem 
or the outlines of a s>stem of ethics and.of theology The older Ionic philosophers had speculated 
on the nature of the world and had thought out all the theories of the composition -of the universe which 
were possible without expenment Plato though not despising this'high speculation made the moral 
and metaphysical nature of man his mam subject 

The dialogues of Plato are another perfect species of Greek prpse The stimulus produced bv 
the questioning of Socrates was made permanent by the mquines m these conversations into the 
nature of Beauty of Truth of Temperance of Eortitudc of Justice A whole ideal scheme of socieiv 
reformed according to the demands of higher truth was produced m his famous Republic Thus 
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«hile the practical life of the Greeks was becoming more and more unuortlij of their genius and thev 
were wasting their energies on local quarrels thi speculatuc side was rising to a great and permanent 
importance and creating tlie finest Iegac> which the nation has bequeathed us The progress of tins 
philosophy did not die with Plato Other companions of Socrates de\ eloped the scientific side of his 
suggestions and from the school of Plato aroMi that world wonder Aristotle who from the time that 
he was in\ited to tram Alexander the Great has been training great mmda all through the ages down 
to the Re\olution which brought in new methods in the sixteenth century But it was onij the debased 
and deformed Anstotle wlio wa» then suiwrscdetl The real thinker la even now one of the greatest that 


we can study 

These speculatne questions Iia\e taken us away from tlie dull period between the death of 
rpamemondas {362 nc) and the ri'c of the next great figures in Greek historj both of whom were 
•growing up in the days of the Tlicban suprematv — Philip a liostagv at Thebes leiriiing the ideas of 
war and tin. tangle of Greek politics Demosthcnc-* an orphan at \theiis with his property being 
squandered b\ dishonest guardians and with liis immediate object td tram himself in eloquence so 
as to plead his personal griefs with cITeci before the \thenian juries 

Tlie condition of Greece was admirabh adapted to guc scope to a cleecr soldier and diplomat such 
as Philip Spirta was weak and suikt owing to the two thorns npamemondas had /eft in her 
side — \rcadia and Mcssene Tliebcs had lost her supremacy but not her ambitions and was at 


constant \ariancc with PhociaiiN on one side and Athenians on the other Her attempts to detach 
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Eubosa from Athens were only foiled with great difficulty by a hasty levy and expedition from 
Athens Thessaly was under the sway of vanous tj-Tants \%hom Philip did not subdue without man\ 
conflicts Athens was perhaps the leading power for the twenty years (378-0* bjC ) of her second con 
federacv but as she was found reverting to her old selfish pohcv of making herself great at the cost of 
others especially by conquests in Thrace which she made for herself her confederacy went to pieces 
after a struggle of three jenrs wnth Bvzantmm &)s Rhodes and Chios aided by the native prince 
Mausollus of Caria As Grote has amplv shown the Demosthenic Athenian differed widely from the 
Periclean His great energy w as gone He was perhaps more cultivated and enjoyed the pleasures of 
civilized life But his wars he would not fight himself but entrust them to citizens who were mercenarv 
leaders — ^Timotheus and Iphikrates and others who were mercenary leaders and not Athenians — Chabrias 
and Chares The forces of these men had no r^ard for the 'ilhes of Athens an 1 often preyed on friendly 
territory Sometimes indeed they abandoned the war for which they were hired to fight a lucrative 
campaign for a Pcr'uan satrap It is obvious that the power of Athens could not flounsh m such 
* circumstances Sleanwhile Philip 
was slowly but gurelj extending 
his power in the North humounng 
and flattering Athens when jt «uitcd 
him taking her Thracian towns 
when she was not ready and ad 
jouming Sine die the restoration 
of them Then there supervened 
the disgraceful issue of a quarrel 
of the Phocians with their neigh 
hours when Philomelas seized the 
great temple of Delphi and started 
with Its treasures a mercenary 
force which bid defiance to all 
Greece and even to Philip for ten 
vears and supported a senes of 
adventurers — Onomarchus a fine 
general Phajllus Phalscus — in 
sacrilegious luxury In the end 
Philip got himself called in by his 
bribed supporters at Athens and 
liberated Greece from this mer 
cenarv disgrace 

We know it all from the long 
efforts of Demosthenes to wake up 
Athens, and at last Greece to resist 
the growing danger from the North 
When he first appeared in politics 
It was still Persia that was the 
mam danger Gradually he came 
to see that Philip was the growing 
force which would absorb all the 
power of Greece His Philippics 
which hav e given a word even to the ^ 

English language his 01^ nthiacs m 
fav our of the confederacy of Olyn 

thus which Philip was threatening ^ 

which appealed for help from .*,r""*iCTidow 
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Athens which was not helped till it waa too late and was ruined by the Macedonian— all this fills the 
lustones of this penod Gradually by the sword by the power of gold by clever diplomacy of isolating 
lus foes Philip at last* came to the decisive campaign when the eloquence of Demosthenes managed 
to combine Thebes and Athens against him but m vain The battle of ChTronea fought m 338 n c 
and commemorated b^ a still extant lion settled for twenty two centuries the question of the liberties 
of Greece The splendid eloquence of Demosthenes who had nvals not unworthy of him— ^schines 
Hypereides — has made this conflict more tragic in the minds of the ages than it deserves The Greeks 
had long and amply shown their inability to pull together they would not even keep peace their 
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intellectual and artistic excellence was being hindered rather than advanced by their perpetual local 
squabbles It was high time that what Gre^ had acquired should be published over the civilized 
world There is no probabiliU that another centur>'*of local independence and political rivalry would 
ha\e gnen us anvthing equal to the work of the Golden Age And urtder the control of Hellenistic 
so\Tans the great artists were still able to work The art of Scopas and Praxiteles lasted on to tint of 
Ijsippus who was the faaounte master when Alexander cqme to the ^throne The splendid court 
oratory and political oratorj which had delighted Attic audiences was made permanent by l)Ook 
sellers’ copies of the MS so that men evcry'where and from then till now have been able to enjoy and 
wonder at the debates between /Lschincs and Demosthenes the brilliancy of Hy^pcreides the weight of 
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Lycurgus We can hardly imagine our best lawjere making such a permanent impression Meanwhile 
Anstotle, apart from politics in his school at Athens was lading the foundation of that great body of 
speculation of obsenatipn, of analjsis which made them the oracle of centuries of smaller men in the 
Middle Ages In his own day he had rivals Not onlj did the system of Plato maintain it«e]f 
against him, but irp pure science Euclid and his successors were greater m their speciality and 
presently the practical teaching of the Stoics and Epicureans to which we shall return, occupied the 
world to the neglect of the higher but more abstract speculations of the Penpatetics as Aristotle s 
followers were called 

Politically the fate of Greece w as settled by the battle of Charonea Philip w as master of all the nv al 
states and could cru h any that thwarted him But he was too great a man to mind the sulky aloofness 
of Sparta or the schemes which were everywhere working underground to regain what was called Greek 
liberty He at once took up again the old dream of Isocrates of Agesilaus of every Greek who knew the 
weaknesses and the wealth of the Persian Empire and prepared for the invasion which his son presenth 
earned out Unfortunately for both Greece and Asia he was murdered owing to a private quarrel , 
for his home relationswerenot so satisfactory as his public life He was like all the Macedonian kings — 
like almost all kings in all ages till the present — polygamous He had made a new alliance with the 
daughter of Attalus a Macedonian grandee which his wild Epirot wnfe Oljmpias and his now adult son 
Alexander bitterly resented It came to so open a quarrel that these latter were commonly supposed 
to have promoted the assassination 

Now the Greeks seemed to have a new chance of political life Nothing was known about Alexander 
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a youth of nineteen, who came to tlie 
throne surrounded bv enemies md while 
he was cru«ihmg them, all Greece revolted 
But his promptness and hb dash upset all 
calculations He compelled the Svnod of 
Corinth which he assembled to enter into 
the same compact as his father had im 
posed on them Thebes when news came 
that he was again m difficulties m the 
north, revolted, and was promptly razed to 
the ground But he showed no further 
sevent} Disloyal Athens he treated very 
gently, for this so called barbarian from 
Macedon had the training of Aristotle 
and a perfectly clear conviction of the 
difference between Greek and barbarian 
Both by his pedigree and by culture he 
had every right to call himself Hellenic 
The extant letters of Phihp preserved 
among Demosthenes works arc specimens 
of perfectly good classical Greek It was 
his Jfacedonian officers nobles like the 
German fuukers, who looked down upon 
the Greek democrats as mere talkers and 
not gentlemen, fit for sport and for war 
The campaigns of Alexander the great 
epic that bnngs the brilliant history of 
Greece as Greece to a close were of course 
far outside and beyond remotest Hellas 
The Greeks were indeed an important 
contingent m his army, but not the most important , they were the secrtrtaries of his correspondence 
the bureau of his diplomacy But beside the soldiers all manner of Greek traders went with the army 
Presently he settled thousands of Greeks m the new cities he founded He was the torch bearer of the 
great civilization, not Hellenic, but Hellenistic which if it sacrificed some of its depth and its punty, gamed 
all the ancient world as the sphere of its influence The foundation of Alexandria was the most complete 
type of his great work If as politicians the Greeks hated him, as traders they were ready to take full 
advantage of the great openings he made for them They were indeed under no tyranny at home The 
terms of his “ Macedonian peace imposed upon the old rivals seem very moderate and reasonable Thej 
were under him much as the lesser German states are now under the hand of Prussia. The constitution 
of each State was left untouched , only the power of attacking its neighbours on land, or raiding them 
with ships, was forbidden Alexander was generalissimo on land and sea, but we do not find that he 
compelled ’ any city to furnish him with a contingent of troops Probably he knew very weU that 
he could secure any number of them as mcrcenartes In an extant oration attributed to Demosthenes 
there are many complaints that the terms of this treaty were being violated, that a Macedonian party, 
m each city was allowed great license to persecute thefl- opponents, that m some cases even a Mace 
doman garrison was imposed upon a city declared by the treaty to be free This may have been the 
case, but the orator does not tell us that m every one of these cities there was also a party thwarting the 
policy of Macedon, and creating every difficulty, even so far as negotiating with Persia, the arch-enemv 
of Greece, for support againsf the nearer and more potent master The fact that even Demosthenes 
had no more dignified policy to offer than to solicit treasure from Persia to promote revolt against 
Macedon, shows how low the Greeks had fallen 


PHILIP OF MACEDON AT THEBES ^ 

P«i«p*da« el Tkebet. is the eeurte el hit aetivii (» in the Theiialun 
dietnct entered inie en ell ence with Meceden Ament the hoilatei eenl frem 
the Maeedenlan court wae a bey el Rltren named Phil P eon el Amyntae, 
who alterwarde ae bint el Macedon played an impeManl part in the h etery 
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From this sordid display of jealousy and selfishness — the neighbours of Thebes when made her judges 
by Alexander after the conquest of her were prompt to \ote her utter destruction— it is refreshing to 
turn to such foundations jis Alexandna and by and by of Antioch the brilliant cities of the Hellenistic 
world Through the desolating wars that followed Alexander s early death they maintained themselves 
as world cities m which Macedonians all maimer of Greeks Jews and natives consorted in a great 
and brilliant civic life But it is remarkable that Alexandria the great model of them all was not 
granted the constitution of a Greek democracy There was no council or sovran assembly of the 
citizens There were grades of pnvileges of which the Macedonians had the most the natives the least 
but all were controlled by the central power first of Alexander s governors afterwards of the Ptolemies 



Pclop da> letum ns Kome nfuy ■ pel I eel v t \ (e Me edon wee ee wd br Aleicendet of Pbe •« mnt ol TKenely and iKtowe nte 
pr ton TKe w le of Alexander tvlio Ka ed her barbarout husband yib ted Pelop daa n h a dunKeon and con e ved a R cat adm ra on for 
the rroble cap ve He was Bnally rrtcued br a Theban caped t on under k a fr end f pame aondas 


It IS indeed true that the new town of Ptolemais as well as the old Greek mart of Naukratis had some 
such pnvileges But they were too small and ummportant to give any trouble So also the many 
cities founded by Alexander in the Far East had civic constitutions but they had also a great native 
population around them in distinction to which they had pnvileges and from fear of which they could 
not spend their time in internecine internal ijuarrelj All through the dreary twenty years of war 
among his successors (323-301 b c ) the so called freedom to all Greek cities under their influence 
was proclaimed by every king or claimant who desired to enlist the Greeks on his side or put a thorn 
m the side of his adversar> ^ 

Greece never submitted with the smallest good grace to Alexander Tlie almost miraculous exploits 
of his life though thej gave rise to a wonderful fairj tale at Alexandna — a sort of old Greek Arabian 
the Romance bv Callisthenes caused no enthusiasm nav even no respect at Athens Sparta 
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:“a£r.re““'"" loTe^I pCu“ 


The sj’stem of Epicunib »hidi ha» given a name and a Une to the , .v e , 

Morld Mas m itself simple and scientific but capable of dangerous misconstni / ° 'r'^ 
the Stoics did that happiness Mas the real end of even human life the ne t 
this Hom IS It to be obtained. It consists sureli m pleasTre" ' Lt e 

said Epicurus— hoM ever cultivated men mas refine upon human naturr'^'^n'"* P*'““' 

intellectual pleasures which thev call the higher— Is ultimatelv from the h a aisthetic anc 

instincts and bodil, desires As there it mdulged m watltm si, anf bd ^ "‘"'“'“n 

sense and even produce pain the philosopher ml] balance one against the othpr^"l T" ’’‘^1 “P™ *' 
last longest and have no recoil into pain Hence the value ot temol „ ‘ , 1 , 

of fnend» the \'alue of intellectual calm and contemplation But all thf> ^ compam 

end the attaining of the maximum of pleasure with the minimum of oam means to the one 

pur-uit of pleasure Uas taken up readili b\ ^ourtei^ns and cooks and n pH this theor\ of the 

vensual exce^-e^ Nothing could be further from the temperate hfe ofth*- fn ° 1 ^ * manner o 

more attached to hun per^onalU than an\ other to its master "hose school "Oa 


The Stoic theo-a "as the %er\ oppo ite To them bodily pleasSrea or even * i , 

^Inh "-ere contemptible Each man a member of tl e moral sv=tem of th ctual pleasure^ 
.0 far as he can to the proper progr^> of the world He mu=t thereforToL d^f T' e 

and the ware mm ,» the ab-olute judge of what to do m these matters Once he is con" erted ‘’^4™ 
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moment of lus life to the true doctnne all that he does is right while the rest of his kind may be 
steeped in ignorance and vice He will face tortures or death for his opinions knowing that there is 
no miserj no pain no loss in the world which his wisdom and firmness cannot ni,a ter This was the 
theorj which was afterwards the creed of many great Romans down to Marcus Aurelius and in its 
general features maj well be compared with the sudden conversion salvation by.faith only and final 
ptn>e\erance of the extreme Protestants from Moraxia to Scotland 

Such being the course of serious thinking which dnftcd away from politics as hopeless and was 
centred on indteidual life we may sketch m a few words the course of the world condition of the Greeks 
from tlieir conquest bj Macedon down to the absorption under Roman sway 

After the first partition of the empire on Alexanders death and war for nearly a generation among 
the various successors (who first posed as the upholders of his heirs and then as independent sovrans) 
the residue of these came out as tlic lords of three great Hellenistic kingdoms Egypt Syria and Macedon 
Egjpt (Ptolemy) claimed the islands of the /Egcan and held them too for a long time Syria (Seleucus) 
, whose dominion reached far into Asia claimed and controlled the Greeks of Asia Minor Macedon 
naturall) thought ^reece a proper part of its domain The only escape of the Greeks from these bonds 
was to make friends with the Romans who uUimaHy subdued all three kingdoms — Syria at 
the battle of Magnesia (i8o nc) Macedon at Pydna (i68 nc) Egypt more gradually as affording 
no mihtar} danger to Rome and niorto\tr as being so rich that Roman nvahties and jealousies kept 
tin. ro}alt> there alive till 3: nc The only serious resistance made by the Greeks during thia period 
and consetjuent delay of Roman conquest was in Asia Minor by tlie rise of Pergamum under the 
Attalids the mercantile power and cfTiticncy of UhcHles and the creation of Leagues the ^tohan and 
Achxan in Greece Ihe-'C made a certain amount of Greek civic life and even of politics possible and 
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the history of Polybius of which the largev fragments tell us much about the Leagues together wi 
Plutarch s hxves of Agis Aratus and Philopoemen all first rate actors m Peloponnesian politics she 
us the last and tardy efforts to pull together and resist the encroachments first of JIacedon and the 
when Alacedon was defeated those of the Romans The attempt of Agis king of Sparta was only 



revive the so called constitution 
Lycurgus which was as absurd 
if the Athenians had proposed 
revive that of Solon 

The course of the Roman r 
lations with Greece is very di 
creditable to the greater powe 
They humoured and bullied tui 
about they professed and indee 
showed a sentimental respect fi 
Greece and trjpd to absorb h 
culture but in the heart of almo 
every Roman there was the sarr 
sort of contempt that the Pnglisl 
man of one hundred years ago fe 
for every foreigner including th 
Irish The Leagues were a difficult 
in the wav so tlie Rom'wis treat? 
with individual members and er 
couraged individual action to mel 
their cohesion Ihe Rhodian com 
merce was m the way and it wa 
ruined by the creation of free port 
at Delos and Corinth The Romai 
grandees sent to settle quarrels o 
to act as governors m the Hellen 
istic East were often ignorant ofter 
dishonest often even brutal thej 
pampered and plundered turn about 
and so produced m all that world a 
hatred of Rome and a feeling that 
any other master would be better 
than the all devouring Republic 
Hence even in the first century 
BC and Icug after the Roman 
conquest comes the insurrection of 
the Greeks in favour of Mithridates 
king of Pontus a barbaric king and 
an Oriental despot of the most ex 
treme type Yet m his invasion of 
Asia Minor some eighty thousand 


Italians almost traders money lenders tax gatherers etc were massacred so that there was a 


financial crash at Rome 

Every conquesf or re conquest of Greece brought with it tlje carrying off of artistic treasures to Italy 
Mummius the conqueror of Connth donng the final -struggle of the Ach$an League (146 B c ) 
loaded his fleet With statues and pictures warmng his carriers that if they lost or spoilt any of them 
they must replace them Soldiers were seen playing draughts on precious paintings of Zeuxis or Apelles 
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the Raphaels or Penigmos of those days The looting of which we hear seems to have been nearly as 
bad as that of Constantinople by the Crusaders in 1204 * Apart from the robberies of individual pro- 
vincial governors hkj V^rres, whose monstrous exactions, fully described by Cicero, were not confined to 
Sicilian Greeks, but had been also shown m Asia Minor, the conquest of Sylla {89 n c ) not only ruined 
the suburbs and the, groves about Athens, but depnved the Greeks of many works of art, which were 
part of their remaining wealth, owing to the visitors they attracted " We have depnved our subjects,” 

j — — . .. ■ — „ cries Cicero, “ not only of their 

I ' liberties and their wealth , we 


have deprived them of their very 



gods I ” Many a temple was now 
the empty shell from which the 
precious image of the god had 
been ruthlessly earned off to adorn 
some nabob s villa, if it did not « 
go to the bottom in the ships that 
were wrecked off the ill famed 
headland of Malea 

After the Mithridatic war, and 
very much m consequence of it 
all the classes punished by the 
Romans and impovenshed by the 
war took to piracy as they would 
formerly have taken to mercenary 
service For this latter died out 
with the conflicts of Hellenistic 
and Syrian monarchies now pacified 
by Rome A vast number of 
Greeks were sold into slavery and 
these too presently caused those 
great revolts known as the Slave 
Wars — most of whose leaders were 
Greeks But the outbreak and 
fashion of piracy was another cause 
of the destruction of temples and 
their furniture Most of the Asianic 
cities near the coast were raided 
and their treasures plundered It 
was only by violating tlie Consti 
tution and giving Pompey dicta 
tonal control ot all the* forces of 
the state that this huge inrond 
upon society was checked Pirates 
were settled m various civilized 


places, and seem when decently treated to have turned into respectable citizens Virgil s Coryenn 
old mm, with his Innocent love of the flovvAs and herbs of his garden is supposed to be of such 


It IS generallv agreed that the penod of the declining Roman Republic and 'of the civil 
wars between Rotnm parties earned on in the East wns^ the ffiost disastrous to Greek prosperity 
and reduced the country' in wealth md in population beyond recovery The making of fortunes 
by mercenary service was gone by’ The Greeks had to serve in Roman armies as auxiliaries, nor 
did they get any high pay or loot There was nothing nearer than Parthia free from Roman sway, 
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and thither we know that ~ 
companies of Greek actors 
wandered, but not Greek 
divisions of soldiers like 
those that had fought for 
the Persian monarchs 
Asia Minor, Syria and 
Egypt were of course far 
more profitable places of 
settlement than proper 
Greece, on account of the 
many large cities m these 
provinces and the dis 
tance from the mterfer 
ence of Rome , but one 
after the other they were 
absorbed by the Romans 
and turned into pro 
Vinces ruled by Roman 

^*^***»1 governors lUanulUCa 

Celoiul female ffture «ci the Mauteleum establishment of ^ portrail alalue ef Maueellua one ef 

probahlr Arlemuu the 'wilt el Maueollue the decerat one on the Meuieleum 

the Empire by Julius 

Ciesar and his successor Augustus brought some relief for even the former in hjs brief moment of 
success, had shown that he meant to govern the provinces of the Empire, not by needy and rajjacious 
nobles, but by honest officials under his control This coming change was probably the mam cause 
of his murder, for even Brutus, ' the noblest Roman of them all ” is known to have urged Cicero to 
help him in a disgraceful act of extortion when his agent had lent the city of Salamis (in Cyprus) 
money for which he demanded forty eight per cent per annum and had the senators locked up m their 
council house till one of them died of hunger And later on he promised his army, which was going to 





fight near Philippi, the 
plunder of that Greek 
town But for the senti- 
mentality of his suicide 
he might have been judged 
quite fairly as a great 
scoundrel and. moreover 
a hypocrite of the most 
offensive kind From 
such scourges Greece was 
savfd by the Empire 
But Augustus a ruler 
without sympathy, 
wrought great hardships 
by collecting all the sur 
rounding ^pula^ion of 
Acamania and Altotia into 
his new plantation of a 
city to commemorate his 
victory at Actmm — Nico 
polls, fonnded wth Greek 



Mauaoleum w>lh orlrtnal bronie bridle gamCS and CClebnitlOnS OH diene ol ibe lombe 
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type as Pontius Pilate Felix and Festus) did not meddle in the quarrels of the Greeks One earlier 
governor of Achcea politely invited the Stoics and Epicureans to come before his tribunal and let him 
as an umpire settle yieif centuries of quarrel • But we hear of no tyranny or persecution save among 
the Jews towards heretics there seems little poverty the whole atmosphere is one of peace safety 
and easy intercourse •except when some violent quarrel regarding religion takes place St Paul s extra 
ordinary catalogue of his sufferings most of which were not known to his biographer St Luke were 
inflicted by Jews not by Greeks still less by Romans From the latter he had much protection by 
being a free born Roman citizen of Tarsus He must have been a young man of some importance to 
judge from the leading part he took in thS first persecution of the Christians and this accounts for his 



After the battle of Granleu* (334 B C ) Alexander oeol back to Athena three hund ed au a of Per* an armour w ih the inicr pi on 
Alexander eon of Ph 1 p and the Creek*— exeepl nir (he Spa an* o'fer theae tahen from the barbar am ol A* a Th • wa* a eon 
umma e p ece of pol cr a* it made the G eek alale* aha e in hla v clory but cxAuded ibe Spartan* who had reluied h m the chelp 


/^idently good education at Tarsus his home m Lycia which was indeed a sort of Univcrsiti toun 
ir the south east Greek uorld He has considerable knowledge of Greek literature and of the later 
reek philosophy His case shows how Greek culture was spreading among the Jews of the Dtaspora 
Strabo s picture of the geography of the Empire was somewhat earlier in the centurj — much of it is 
orroued from older book's — nor does he seem to have travelled much through the interior of the 
Duntry He apparently never saw Athens But on the Greeks of Asia Minor he is very well 
iformed In them he reports considerable prospenty while in proper Greece he speaks* of depopula 
on and decay « a 

As the century waned the Roman emperors happened to be better men and so we have Plutarch 
escnbing his country life at his little Chsronea and Dio Chrysostom gmng us a fascinating account 
f the life of farmers and hunters in the wilds of Euboea He represents the nearest town as shrunken m 
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size and m wealth but full of schemers and poHticians with ill the vices of their forefathers without their 
virtues There «;cems no danger of robbers or any adventure with them m all his travels One might 
saj that the centre of gravity of Greek civilaation and culture had left the ixiotlier country and was 
now somewhere about the coast cities of Asia Minor and >et with all its depopulation and decay there 
was a certain hereditary dignity about Athens and Sparta that no other Greel cAy ever rivalled At 
Sparta the pretence of Lycui^ean education was still humoured by the sentimentality of the Romans 
and it was the object of the tourist in much the same way that the religious play at Ober ^mmergau 
Is visited bj the ignorant from afar The scourging of bojs at the altar of Artemis Orthia still went 
on as a sort of theatrical performance before crowds of people just as the Elcusmian ceremonies went 



on at Ekasts and fore.gners got themselves m, fated rato the m>stef es In edueaf on too there v as no 
doubt about the pnmacy ol Athens at least for the young Men ol nnddle age might prefer Rhodes or 
Alexandria but the ephebi and the philosophic schools ol Athens remained peerless m the estimation. 


°‘ As fega^J the prosperity of Ae upper classes «e know that there n ere large fortunes a>=» 

. tea o«a,<rratp to Itslv sud Cam a good livelihood b> the wants of the capital 

< h 'm** '"resorts hiKStiie very common and lasted all through the early centuries Since 

and the fashionable sea h^tonan and philosopher ol the Sc.pios there nere 

the days ol Polybius jlnal and Tacitus hated them and the former 

ra"s°a'dTp,ct"urrf theTm his 5n/,r« but them were among them honest and manly thin, ers 
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Pal tj p a jfoT Mtuo *] U»r C l^jln / ! 

THE DEATH OF LYSJMACHUS 


Lri maehut one «f Altnander * general* V'ha had be ocne ruler Th ace annexed ike prev nee e( Maeedon a f om Pgrrhui k ng al 
Ep ru* The Maeedon an noblee rebelled and oife ed ibe r country to Selcucu* k ng oi Syr a who detea ed and I I ed Lyi machut n he 
bs te el Cortiped an The body of he dead leader let fo a cone de able 1 me on the Feld of ba le a aa d o have b en la I fully 
(uarded by h a favour te hound f 

Chrijt^anity of neo Platonism of abstract I nowledge which ms still flourishing at Alexandria do not 
yet touch them 

And what did Hadrian do for them ’ He did nothing to increase their shadowy liberties or gi\e 
them any taste for real independence Indeed both his predecessor Trajan and he himself seem to 
hc^ve rather curtailed the remaining privileges of the so called free cities m Greece in order to bring 
the whole land under the uniform administration of the Roman provincial governors But in worl s of 
splendour and sometimes of public ifsefulncss he earned through enormous designs and must have 
employ ed a vast number of clever Greel s in their construction W e can still see enough at Athens of 
the gigantic temple of Olympian Zeus begun centuries before Peisistraius but only now finislcd and 
in a very different style by this emperor Indeed it is from liis great buildings that \\c Know so well 
the so called Corinthian pillars which mav almost be called the Greco Roman stilt For ft drcl not 
come into fashion till the Silver Age of Greek art He built porticoes, and theatres in many jilaces intended 
f^r the pleasure of the idlers among the people He also however broUj,ht water by great aqueducts 
from distant lulls c ^ to Corinth and best df all Ue improved the Iiigh roads throughout the rough 
places in the country — eg the dangerous wav along the steep coist from Megara to Conntli which 
after the decay of centuries has only been made ‘^ifc and easv witlim tlit last fifty years. Tlie railway 
line now nms along Miest Scironian rocks — a place long noted for bn., Aids — clo c over tl c new 1 igh road 
His roads in Northern Greece were also intended to increase tr ifiic and improve commerce and yet we 
clo not hear of any revival of real prosperity consequent on all this outlav It was what we now call 
bringing monev into the country wliicli is of little permanent use unless it comes in as the price 
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paid for tlic output of native industry Of this v\e find but little trace There was great quarrying of 
the precious marbles for which Greece anil its islands are famous and most of thi^s went to Rome Some 
of the best quarries were moreover imperial property and there was a tendency to increase these private 
sources of the Cnipcrors wealth The emigration moreover of the younger gnd abler population to 
Asia Minor and above all to Rome made it impossible for the birth rate to equal the losses by death 
and disappearance So therefore all our authorities tell us of the increasing void m the land especially 
m the mountainous intenor once tilled as it is now again beginning to be by patient labour The influx 
into the cities whether ports or places of fashionable resort continued and while we have strange 
descriptions of the life at Hjpata or Tdepsus places unknown m classical history Dios novel of the 
hiintersji/e m FubcDa sliows the sinking contrast 

The favours showered b\ Hadrian upon Greece and continued by his ape Herodes Atticus were 
more ostentatious than those of the two succeeding emperors the admirable Pius and the better known 
M Aurelius Gibbon has shown long since the splendid condition of the Empire — its Martinmas 
summer Nor was it possible that the pro pentv of all the other provinces should not have reacted 
on Greece The^niversitv of Athens if we may so call it was founded by M Aurelius in that he 
appointed state salaries for the he ids ol the four fashionable schools There had been such teaching for 
centimes there and crowds of students had come llulhcr but it was not till the Emperor made Herodes 
Atticus curator, and directed liim to appoint to the lour chairs that the regular endowment commenced 
These marks of favour and the rest of the imperial policy which was not matenally changed when 
lesser or worse men ascended the throne lusted till the famous Pdict of Caracalla (212 At)) whereby 


all the free provincials became Roman citi/cns 

Some of these emperors were good fri«.nds to Greece Among them was the able Sept Severus 
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THE DEATH OF ARCHJMEDCS 


The *k 11 end ce ence of Areh med<« the (amou* melhamei c an were of eraet eat alance at the a age of Syraeuae n 2 2 B C ega nit 
the m 1 lary eniinei of the Romani When the c ty wat taheo by treachery the pooutal on were maiaacred Arth medea he ng nlenl on 
aolv ng a problem d d net reply to a queat on of a aold er and waa b lied to the gr el el Marcellui the Roman commander 

partisanship of the Christians in his Peregnntis we are astonished at the silence of all our authorities 
Ihe later books of the New Testament the letters of Pljn> the allusions of Tacitus would have per 
suaded us that in the tentuj^ that succeeded all Creece must have heard md known and talked iboiit 
Christianity Yet even the Church of Connth to which Paul wrote such stirring epistles seems to have 
maintained but a poor existence There were later legends of Dionjsius the Areopagite whom the 
Acts mention being a martjr under Domitian but we have no evidence of the working of the 
new faith m proper Greece except in such stones with which the later Church chroniclers began 
their histones 

Ihe fact IS that no nation resisted the new faith with more stubbornness than the Greeks m spite of 
the character given to Athenians when they first gathered with curiosity to hear this spiritual noveltj 
But delighting in novelties only implies superficial not serious qualities and the only serious people in 
Greece were then either country people satisfied with thei^old heathen cults or highlj trained philo 
sophers who are of all classes the most difficult to convert 

There is but one more feature of these second and third centuries A D on which some historians lay 
great stress This is the bad financial condition of the Empire and hence of Greece in which the precious 
metals became scarcer and scarcer owing to their export to the East to pay for the luxuries of the rich 
'while there was noccorresponding industry iib the West to induce a return of this output But these 
economical questions are too complicated to be treated in a mere survey^ 

This financial distress was greatl) increased by the external penis of the Empire in later >ears 
of the third century The great Palmyrene queen Zenobia had ycat, declared her revolt from ah Koman 
control when the first war against the Goths and Herfih barbaroGs tribes from the nortli cast 
also broke out (267 ad) This former was the forerunner of the revival of the power of the East 
under the Sassanids the latter was only one act in the long senes of barbaixan irruptions which 
changed almost all Europe m the succeeding centunes ^ 
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It would be idle to attempt even a skeleton of the divers wars conducted by various emperors 
gcncrall} niiirdercd m a few yc'irs to meet these dangers even so far as they concerned the Greeks 
It must suffice to note tint even m their decadence these Greeks offered a” sturdy and m the mam a 
successful resistance to the barbarians by occupjing their northern passes such as Thermopyl® and 
showing once more that when a great external danger forced them to combine they possessed heroic 
qualities But when the Goths lil e all the other invaders from the north east from Dorians to Turks 
discovered the use of piratical vessels which they could construct in the Black Sea their raids over 
the coasts and islands became a terrible scourge The imperial fleet could defeat them easily in a pitched 
battle but was unable to cope with scattered attacls earned out by small and mobile detachments 
So it was that even Athens was taken by such a corsair party but the valour and resource of the 
Athenian Dcxippus an aristocrat of learning and letters as well as a patriot organized a national 
resistance and aided by the news of the approaching fleet of the Emperor beat off the Goths 

We must hurry on to the age of Constantine ( 330-50 a d ) For here we have some real novelties to 
relate which deeply affected the Greel people First there was the transference of the mam seat of 
empire to Constfhitmoplc which though founded as a Roman city with Roman state officialdom 
gradually turned by the stirring intellect of the Greel s into a wholly different place — the very centre 
of the later Greek world And then there was the celebrated edict of toleration by which Chnstiamty 
first became an officially recognized creed m the Empire But as the old Greek religions were not 
forbidden or persecuted there was as yet little change m that respect especially Constantine 
favoured Athens and its schools though he set up a rival university m his new capital In other 








J THE BATTLE OF CYNOSCEPHALAE BC 197 


In 197 B C he - mr of PM 0 V nf « 

lou*hl r, Th*...ly of ]ow h II. «»■ h 

•nd the three ened n «. on of M« edon by a a • 
ihe ndependence of he G eefe sac* . 


, ho ouchlr ilofea od hy W Roman, under FUr 
ere called Cynoa epfialao or do*, head^ Irom th 
of Romano ood he t all e. cured Ph I p to . 


Thi* dee dvr bat le was 
rcul ar ahap» Th • rcrcrae 
r peace and |a aebnowtedee 
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respects however the -Klmiriistritive and fiscal changes m the mamgement of the Lmpire which 
Diocletian had begun and which Constantine earned out tended to get rid of the remaining ci\ic 
liberties which still rcwiamed to the Greeks as the echo of their old independence 

It was not till the reign of Constantms 11 {353 9) that there was issued a distinct edict 
against freedom of rtligion m that polytheism Nvas forbidden Yet even then it was remarked 
that the University of Athens contained as students not only Gregory of Na^ianz and Basil 
of C-Esarea afterwards great champions of Chnstianity but the Prince Julian who was presently 
the emperor who endeavoured to restore the old national creed Yet now for the first time heathen 
sacrifices were illegal temples closed processions and masteries forbidden But after a few jears 
all tin was revived by the Emperor Julian who came to the throne m 361 and whose bnef reign 
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MACEDONIAN ENVOYS ON THE DANUBE 


Bga nst Rome he conhden ly expo ed 


was indeed the only hour of brilliant sunset for the Greece which we know as classical Had he 
lived for some years the days of Hadrian might have returned but only for a season The hold of 
Christianity and its growing influence in the world was a great movement which no imperial policy 
could resist 

But all through tliese changes the University of Athens 1 ept up far more than a national reputation 
Constantine had again endowed the principal cliairs and there wefe Sophists — now again a dis 
tinguished title after centuries of contempt — and rhetoricians who were thought m their day as 
great as the greate‘st Greeks of any age Ihe only leammg, worthy thf name was that which made 
the least public display — the neo Platonist theory which tempered the system of the divine Plato with 
very strict ethics no doubt by influence of Chiistiamty and also translated it mto^a mystic Pantheism 
which did not offer any obvious point of attacl to its opponents This theory too made heathenism 
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respects however the admjpjstrative and fiscal changes m the management of tlie Empire whicii 
Diocletian had begun and which Constantine earned out tended to get rid of the remaining civic 
liberties which still remained to the Creel s as the echo of their old independence 

It was not till the reign of Constantius II (353-9) t^at there was issued a distinct edict 
against freedom of rfcligion in that polytheism \vas forbidden Yet even then it was remarked 
that the University of Athens contained as students not only Gregory of Na^ianz and Basil 
of Qesarea afterwards great champions of Chnstiamty but the Prince Julian who was presently 
the emperor who endeavoured to restore the old national creed ^ct now for the first time heathen 
sacrifices were illegal temples closed processions and mjsteries forbidden But after a few years 
all thi was revived by the Emperor Julian who came to the throne in 361 and whose brief reign 
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was indeed the only hour of brilliant sunset for the Greece which we know as classical Had he 
lived for some years the days of Hadrian might have returned but only for a season The hold of 
Christianity and its growing influence m the world was a great movement which no imperial policj 
could resist 

But all through t^ese changes the University of Athens 1 ept up far more than a national reputation 
Constantine had again endowed the principal chairs and there weft Sophists — now again a dis 
tinguished title after centuries of contempt — and rhetoricians who were thought in their day as 
great as the greatest Greeks of any age Tlie only learning worthy thp name was that which made 
the least public display — the neo Platonist theory which tempered the system of the divine Plato with 
very strict ethics no doubt b> influence of Chnstiamty and also translated it mto^a mystic Pantheism 
which did not offer any obvious point of attacl to its opponents This theory too made heathenism 
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THE ACHAEAN LEADERS CARRIED TO ROME BC 167 
The creel nvcl to Remen eupremeec in Greece He* the Acheeen Leetrue One iheutend el iii feedinc men eecueed e[*a eecrrt under 
eUndinc vvilh Per<eu« were eeized carried ae keetete* Iv lleir There the* were kept in prieon lor eevenlern reer* without e hearmc 
(he ffw eutvivore Seme (hen refesaed and allowed (e reKJrn to Greece 

Spiritual and respectable m the sight e\en o{ fair minded Christians, and shed the last beam of light over 
the dying universitj'- up to the days of its e\(inction 

But the age was full of terrors and troubles for Greece There was a senes of great earthquakes 
there was a great plague, which came from Egypt . and there were raids upon Greece, both its population 
and its treasures, which threatened it wth nun The desire of beautifying the new capital 
led to Constantine and his successors nay, e\en Byzantian nobles, carrying away the most famous 
statues, frescoes, pictures and monuments Even the Zeus of Phidias ivas earned away All these 
priceless treasures save one were destroyed m successive *conflagration 5 , generally caused ^y riots ^ * 
Worse than plague, earthquake and consequent famine were the raids of barbarians, of which that of 
Alaric, called the second Gothic invasion, was the worst He invaded Greece in 395 A D , and for two 
years devastated all the country, especially Peloponnesus m such a manner that the accounts we have 
would lead us to believe that he left nothing in the land He was there for two years, and then through 
some arrangement«with Stihcho, the jmpen«l general, who had him enclosed and apparently at his 
mercy in Peloponnesus, made his way back to Epirus, where he settled for a time as a high officer of 
the 'Empire The strange fact was that Alanc represented a theological heresy He land his West 
Goths were Anans in creed, and if they hated Christians they hated the orthodox (Athanasians) still 
more I have not mentioned this great theological quarrel which dominated everywhere over what we 

• The one which slill remains m its new place, though mutilated, is the bronze stand made of three serpents coiled together w ith 
then heads supporting a tripod (now gone), dedicated by the Greeks at Delphi after the victory at P]^t'ea The names of the cities 
that took part in the fight are engraved on the serpents t 
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should call practical questions ; but here it certainly gave bitterness to the natural savagerj' of the 
Goths. We should also, however, notice that the only Greek worth reading uhicli has reached us from 
this gloomy epocfi is the eloquence of John Chrysostom, who delivered noble discourses to fashionable 
audiences from the pulpit in Constantinople amid thunders of applause. The Greek Fathers, as the)’ 
are called, of the fourth century owe not a httle of their e.\cellence in preachingito the semi-heathen 
teaching of the University of Athens, and the study of classical Greek oratory. 

Tlie next great blow to classical Greece may be found in the famous codex of laws issued by 
Theodosius II. (435 a.d ), which swept away the last shadows of old Greek life, such as the " Lycurgean " 
arrangements of Sparta and the Athenian Areopagus. It is marvellous to think what a hold these 
venerable relics of antiquity had upon the people. Even still the University of Athens kept up Its life, 
and stood to the new and rich establishment at Constantinople much as Oxford stands in regard to 
London. There was still wealth and refined Attic hfe ; there was still a Proclus to give outstanding 
fame to his seat of Reaming. But all this was swept aw'ay by the edict of Justinian (whose famous code.x 
» was first issued in 329 a.d.), who closed the Attic schools, and abolished the other relics of paganism. 

If any ordinary Reader desires to find his way through the wastes or the thickets of the early 
Middle Ages, as regards Greece, the only advice to be given him is to note a few events which have 
definite dates, and then accept a few’ general principles which students have discovered after long 
and painful searching for some connected history. Tlie long catalogue of worthless emperors, who ill- 
treated the Greeks as they did the rest of their Empire, need not here be enumerated. They can be 
found in any chronological table of these centunes Next after the great Constantine, who founded 
Constantinople in 330, and the momentary rebound into paganism of Julian, we have Theodosius I., 
w’ho abolished the Ol)’mpic games in 394. and then come the ravages of the Goths under Alaric, and 
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FAMOUS EXAMPLES OF CREEK ART 

Csner^Koroi a Fsure represent ng a reE g ous ofR al carry ng a sacred basleet made n in ta on oE the Ca yat ^s (iKe s x Kgures ivh cK 
aupt>orted the Eamous po ch of the Erecthe on he perfect on of the Ion c style fifth century B C ) The Pray ns Boy th rd century B C 
found in the T ber about 1700 and purchased by Frederi k the Great The Dy ns Caul is a ^epl ca of a bronze statue the first real s c 
^record of a con empo ary eyent the soyas on of Greece hy the Gauls in 279 RlC 
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of saints and images as there uas in the Protestant Reformation of Ssvitzefland and of Scotland These 
great contro\erSies however only concern us as they affected Greece Anyone who now visits the 
delightful little ancient churches wall see that their builders had followed the compromise earned at the 
second Council of Niciea (787 \ d ) We can hardly consider any of these churches as quite so old but 
the date of the Byzantine churches in Greece and the neighbounng lands is still a matter of much con 
tro\ ersy There must have been a church built at Mount Athos before 900 possibly the so called 
Proialon which still stands there and which shows like the earliest church at Salonika a simple 
rectangular form WTthout any domes The great majonty however of which there are still good 
specimens at Athens are manifcstlj copied m style from the great Metropolitan Church of Justinian at 






CHRYSOSTOM PREACHING IN CONSTANTINOPLE 

e 1 i _ t - .olden moullied) w»» boiB al Anllocli 347 AD H » eloquence and ea/neelneei eecured li m a great 

Si John Chryioilo Conalanl tiaple H a fa tWu! reprool o( v ce. caused h a ban sKment by ihe 

Emp'rear'Eudox"a'*™nt[ h^d ed a tx le on Sepleinber 14 b 407 A D Ha body waa b ought to Conalant nople and reburied with greal 
honour in 436 

Constanlinople which had already been standing for centunes In these churches while the paintings 
o( saints and the story of Christ are the usual decoration of the walls the rood screen is generally gaudy 
with silver or gilt reliefs of samts-^practicafly images though slatoesio marble or oronze were evidently 
not tolerated The worship w^ich such figures had received and which the Iconoclasts endeavoured to 
stop was attached to the relics of saints which the visitor stdl sees brought out on high feast days and 

venerated ttrfh much superstition •* , » if a * *1 

This was the form of orthodoxy using the language of the people which made itself dear to the 
Greeks and was for centunes their only bulwark against the encroachment of the centralizing power 
Fs.tern Empire ever since Justinian had been a great octopus embracing all its 
at Byzantium Tift sake of the capital the court and its officals Prov,nc,als 

provinces and sucking out tneir i*ic t i- 
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THE DEFEAT OF THE HUNS BY BELISARIUS 558 AD 

In lliis y««r a band of ra d nc Huna about aev«n ihouaand l) 0 (a« bowmen in all Racbed the neiebbourhood o{ Conitantinople cKiefly 
owing (o the incred bio miamanarrmont of ibe Roman government The (amoua pmaral Bel aariua allhougb then about a xly y^ra old and 
in ret rement look command aga nat ibe maraudcca He in0 cted a dec a ve defeat on tbem altbougb hia cavalry the only branch likely to 
be useful in ibia type of warfare wBa very .nadeouale 

or some piece of the patchwork which we find in most of them to give us by its date a major limit at all 
events for the building But then such a piece need not have been used till centuries after it was 
prepared for its owosbuilding * 

Such explanations are necessary to obviate questions from any intelligent reader as to the date of 
these in\aluable documents from the darkest age of Greece Finlay tells us that during the ninth and 
tenth centuries ths condition of the real Greeks was stationary that although the education of all 
the higher classes remained thoroughly antique and the classital masterpieces were still taught in school, 
there the influence ended The Byzantine grandees rather affected Roman notions , administration 
and codes of law were to them what liberty and philosophy had been to their rem(j*e ancestors There 
was too much imagination and not a little pagan flavour even now jmong the common people so that 
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the Helladiko! were regarded \* ith some aversion at the capital of the Greek world The actual rupture 
between the Greek and Roman churches which did not take place till 1053 was very ifnportant owing 
to the decay of the Empire and was precipitated by the trenchant conduct of the Patnarch of Con 
stantmople who ordered all the Latin churches to be closed so as to stop the growing influence of the 
stirring Western Christianity over the stationary Orthodox clergj 

But this severance became of momentous importance when the Westerns increasing m enterpnse 
by the influx of the Normans looked upon the Greek church as heretical and its clergy and revenues 
as part of the pay for Latin crusaders These crusades which are commonly attnbuted to the religious 
enthusiasm of Peter the Hermit \vere reaWy old in the sense 0/ the religious amusement ofpilgnmages 
combined with a good deal of commerce and presently the ambition of poor nobles to seize for themselves 
some province or island of the Greek Empire It was the combination of the three great interests — the 
Norman French knights and their ambition to follow up the conquest of England and Sicily with Eastern 
successes the ambition of Venice to nun the Eastern trade and bnng it into the hands of her merchants 
the furious theological hatred of the Greek church by the priests of the Latin and their zeal to bring 
the Patnarch under the power of the Pope— it was the combination of these with th^accident that the 
old blind Doge Dandolo was a commanding genius that brought about what appeared most unlikely 



the fall of the Empire in 1204 We are 
here only concerned with its effects upon 
the Greek people It was not the first raid 
of the Normans into the East They had 
often plundered the western coasts and 
islands of the Greek peninsula m particular 
Robert Guiscard m 1081 his nephew 
Bohemund and then m 1146 Roger of 
Sicily had not only harried the coast of 
Epirus and of the Peloponnesus but the 
latter landing an army at the port of Delphi 
and marching by Livadia to Thebes cap- 
tured that now undefended city, and pro 
duced very important results by this raid 
for plunder In the first place he found 
Thebes a flourishing city in the midst of 
Its nch plain and with one pre eminent 
manufacture that of silk which two 
Christian missionaries had brought to 
Justinian from China as far back as 551 
\ D and which that enlightened Emperor 
had promoted m \anous provinces But it 
wins in Greece at Thebes and ^Corinth 
that the cultivation of the silkworm and 
the making of silk had especially prospered 
Most of the silk workers were earned off bv 
Roger to Palermo there well treated and so 
the famous mdustr} spread *0 the West 
We are tpld as usual that Thebes was 
now completelj ruined bu^ when the 
Frankislb knights after the conquest of 
Constantinopre came to divide the pro 
Vinces and occupied Greece we find that 
Thebes still had its indCstries notably that 
of silk atd that the palace of the St Omers 
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THE SARRO^\ E'^NfE OF llEr\CUl-<i FROM TJIE \\ NRS. » 

Tbi* actilTat loA »!*«« i’uint tS« Arm < n 4* «l «K« «• It « tV K «*aturr \ 0 Tt\t Fmc>Tr»r Ht « t at, k* Int Wn atW ta 
ih* KJtaVVaa ol <>>« A<r« i a <o«in< I al rrfinlKua (aunJ Mmwii aWu( ta W amka»\«<l aaJ cnaJ* r U nar Taa 1a( alf and A ndnt ' 
k ■ r«br& h« aa<r«d k cnaatl kr <k« (p««d »l k • Kacar and f»a<(>*d tk« la <m aali* Jaat In i me 

It Thebe« uhich the \ictonou« burned m 1310 cveitwl the wonder nnd •vdmintion of t 

chronicler R'xmon Muntancr \\lien thc^ lnndu« o\crthrcw the 1 nnki h knishts nt Orchonicno& : 
famous hiltle not onU Bceotn but most of Greece wns 'idornotl with 1 nnkish cistle-' of winch 
towers remain and both Muntaner and \ ilkhartlouin m their contcmporar\ chronicles ^peak of 
elegance and refinement of tht Frankish courts m Greece It w i<i to tin. de h Roche«i and de IJner 
of Athens that we owe the famdiant\ of the title Duke ol \thcns down to Shakespeare s d 
The sarcophigus of a de h Roche is «till hang m the conxent church of Diphm near \thcn<« 
Dunng thi<i most distressful penod counting from 1204 to 14*53 at which latter date the Ottoi 
Turks began their complete conquest of Greece b\ taking Constantinople the unfortunate countrx 
the battlefield of three wholh distinct s\stcm^ of goxernment and kind of governors the Franks 
recovering Bvzantmes who gradualh regained most of their empire from the Western invaders and 
Turks evident!) the growing power which came m from the Fast It is unncccssarv to sa\ nioreti 
a word on the restored B)zantine rule between the Frankish and Turkish periods It lasted rougl 
two centuries (lajo i4ao) and during that period there was onl) one Fmperor 'MamH) 11 who in J 
made Greece his special care in order to obtain from it substantial support against tlie growing po 
of the Ottoman Turks He sought to relieve the pcasantn from otTicial taxes and burdens and to rev 
^ the deca)ed population not bv creating better faniiU life within but b) importing Albanians fr 
without He also built a great wall (and witl»,forccc> labour) across tlic Isil nws of Corinth a dev 
which had been tried at various critical moments of Greek historj and alwa)^ found u boll) useJ< 
But B)zafltme ofncialdom was too dcadl) a weight for him He could not turn a lotlv of traditio 
knaves and thieves into honcst»”admimstrators Historians quote the picture ofAlazans aBvrnnt 
satirist of that da) who* describes the Peloponnesians as a 1 arbarous rabble consisting 
Tzakoncs Franks Greeks Sclavonnns Albanians gipsie and Jews of whose improvement tlr 
was no hope '* * 
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Greek people of sense nndgf refinement (for such have always cki ted) must have therefore regarded 
the advent of the Turkish power with anything but detestation Tor the monarch wl^o stormed Con- 
stantinople, and establtshwl the Ottoman I3nipirc on the ruins of the Greek, was no ordinary man He 
succeeded at the age of twenty one, anti is known as Mohammed 11 He was educated m that remark- 
able school of commaillle< red children wherebj the Turks created a fine body of strong and handsome 
guards, afterwards known Jamssancsi who were taken fiom thtir parents and educated at Court as 
followers of Mohammed, and brought up for high military and civ il employment The Turks, as yet a 

race of conquerors of limited num 
hers took this way of creating a 
governing nation, and an army far 
superior to anv mercenary troops 
Mohammed is said by his enemies 
— I know not whether he ever 
had a friendly biographer — to have 
combined great talents with a good 
education which included a fluent 
knowledge of Greek His rule was 
trenchant, and he made short work 
of his enemies , but to the con 
quered Greeks he was no stupid or 
even bigoted tjrant, m spite of 
the teaching of the Koran which 
regards all infidels as only fit to 
serve the faithful, and to whom life 
IS only a concession to enable them 
to pay ta\es especially the haraich 
or poll ta\, from which the domin 
ant race was free He restored the 
Patriarch of Constantinople and 
treated him as his minister to deal 
with his subjects of the Orthodox 
v,imrch The Latins he would not 
recognize He got nd of endless By 
zantine officials m Greece, and gave 
considerable lands to Turks His 
governors were of course Turks 
who treated the people as aliens, and 
often as slaves, but beyond this 
acts of tyranny or extortion were 
sternly repressed and as be made 
the Sublime Porte his chief palace 
the centre of all his admmis 
tration — his genius was like that 
of Louis XIV , and of his imitator Napoleon I — the remaining Greeks of the richer class were tempted, 
to leave Greece to •the poor, and settle m ’the Phanar, then a very low quarter of the capital 
round the Patriarch’s palace where they resorted to divers discreditable arts to obtain such official 
promotion as was allowed to Christians Many of them even passed over to Islamism' The term 
Phananot became m course of time a term of reproach , * , 

What vvas left in Greece were the agricultural class and the local clergy, of winch the monks 
were the ambitious and prominent while the secular pnests were peasants like the rest, and threw 
m their lot with the people. 
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FRANkISH KNIGHTS BUILDING A CASTLE 

Dunnf ihe iK een h c«n urr the F ank *h «ru(«j« t ««cup ed B««o a and mot o( Cneee and odoraed U wi h the r cat let. ru nt 
el wh eh are t I o be • en It woo o he d« la Reehea aod d« B eenea of A hen* that v.e owe the fam I an y ol the Duke cl 

A htnt down a Shakeipea e a daya The <aa I i we e p obaUy bu by meana of a h aey oo er on the na vet 

• 

Thjone weak point m Mohammed s great rule w'as that he was unable to create a sea power sufficient 
to overcome that of the Venetians and Genoese and b> their means a systematic piracy ruined the coasts 
and islands all through the later W ddle Ages It was these corsairs very vanous in nationaJitj but 
all ruffians of the worst type which left the Greek coasts and islands mere bare rocks from which even 
all the trees had been destroyed and so the scanty ‘^oil washed away for want of shelter It was the} 
too that so hamed the lands near the coast that large tracts of Peloponnesus became mere barren wastes 
of asphodel only able to support straj herds of goats or swine and their nomad masters Such was 
Homer s meadow of asphodel where the shades of departed heroes wandered in desolate idleness * 
But the Venetians another conquenng society like the Phcenreians and Carthaginians were not*content 
with mere pirac} they advanced to the bold polity of creating an empire in the iBgean 

The conquest of the Morei and domination of the Venetians in Greek waters was onl} for a short 
time (1686-17X3) for m the long run a republic with no home terntoiy outside their city and hence 
dependent on mercenarv armies could not maintain itself against the Ottoman Empire whenever it* 
w^ free to exert its power with efficiencj Tb^Vene^an conquest was indeed the work of one man — 
Francesco Morosmi but his great abilities are not sufficient to remove the black stain upon his name 
for having bombarded the Propylsa and the Parthenon of Athens and produced the explosion there 
(1687) which mined the most perfect building ever wrought by man 'H had withstood changes of creeds 
of rulers the plundenng of its statues b} Romans and Byzantines jet up to the homble enme of the 

• Th s nterpretat on of Hon er s phra. e Jc ixed from the act il s ^ht of :h^ «vaste« w is a novel ^ n m) Rambles and 
St 1 es fort) leasago Now t sas.umcdasob ous in modem books 
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Venetian it was m as good a condition with nil its wall decorations as the Theseion is now 
E\en after tlic explosion Alorosini sought to take down the best of Vhat remained in one of the 
pediments and^iw incompetent workmen let the figures fall from their place and be dashed to pieces 
on the ground * 

The Turks were alwa\3 stri\ing to reconquer Greece and succeeded after one generation but mean 
while the Venetian rulers were on their good behaviour and checked many excises It 15 noteworthy 
that tboiJgli they introduced I atm clergy ami even allowed vanous Protestant services to their German 
mercenanes in some of the little mosque churches at Athens they did not abolish the authonty of the 
Patnarch of Constantinople over his clergy and did not tr\ to convert the Greek pnests Moreover 
this Latin clergy did what the Greek had neglected they started schools and began to educate children 
thus laying the foundations of a national resurrection Indeed the practical character of Western 
Christianity with its deeds of clianty must have impressed even the downtrodden and debased Greek 
peaeantrv b\ its contrast to that barren orthodoxv which strikes the traveller even to-day m the 
countrv an orthodoxv which conhi:»ts in reciting many prayers and making many vows which regards 
barren moinsticism the form of service most pleasing to God and its endless services the best homage 
to offer Him instead of feeding 
ihchungrv clothing the naked and 
comforting the afllicted in their 
hstres*: Still the \ cnctnn domi 
nation had little visible effect 
beyond the survival of the lion of 
St Mark on many towers and over 
gates on (lie mainland and m the 
islands and the common use of 
Italian as the lingua franca of the 
I evantme ports 

The century which followed the 
end of the Venetian domination 
of Greece is marked by a gradual 
decadenoe in the Turkish power 
and a consequent concession of 
many pnvalcgcs to the Greeks rfie 
tribute of children— the mainstay 
of the Turkish army — had already 
been abandoned Certain Greeks 
m addition to the Patriarch were 
allow ed to plav an important part 
in Turkish affairs These were the 
Dragoman of the Porte the Drago 
man qf the Fleet — both required 
originally as interpreters with 
foreigners but presently becoming 
almost under secretanes of tlie 
^ Turkish Home Office and Admir 
ally also the von odes of ^loldavia 
and Wallachia outlying provinces 
beyond tb^Danube and peopled by 
a mostly non Mohammedan popu 
lation These latter were like our 
lords lieutenant or lords deputies 
and obtained titfes even that of 



} 
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slave-markets all through the Turkish Empire as there were m the States of North America and all 
through the war Greek uomen and children were sold at open market in Constanimople SmjTna 
Alexandria etc , „ 

The war was protracted because the Sultan m spite of Ins own vigour and intelligence was badly 
served and had no good general to help him except Reshid till he made terms wth his too ambitious 
vassal in Egypt Mehemet Ah the founder of the Khedive d5masty who sent him a force under his son 
Ibrahim a really able commander He was aided and his army trained by French officers who had 
fought m Napoleon s campaigns Ibrahim having first shown the Greeks who despised the Turkish 
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regulars whom they had several 
times defeated by surprises and by 
ambush that disciplined troops 
properly handled are far more than 
a match for any irregulars then 
proceeded to conquer the resisting 
population m thetf>nly way in which 
a small victorious force can do it — 
by driving the people into the 
mountains and by systematically 
destroying their forts and their 
crops so that they must starve or 
submit He was also no stupid 
barbanan that exterminated but 
gave good terms to all that came 
m and submitted It is said that 
both he and his father looked for 
ward to having him made permanent 
ruler of the Jlorea as his province 
In northern Greece the Turkish 
successes even under Reshid were 
not so decisne But wliat made 
the struggle very hopeless was 
that the Greeks did not produce 
a single master mmd dunng the 
whole cnsis There were several 
clever bngand chiefs very expert 
in mountain warfare who taught 
the local public^ that disciphne was 
of no use in Greece and that they 


In 1822 some Grtek nsu *enl» n Ch o» r» »«d « nvtiit 
men Ahhoush the tna or pofi on ol the nh»l> lento wore e 
I on ihe Turk sh troop* pun ihed them w h an ind ecr m o 
greet anger and d «ru»t thiougViout Evrope 


T*" must trust to treachery and to sur 

^««e*'wii«ii a<^»ed pHse ThcsB gentlemen wefe often 
as ready to prey upon friends as 


upon enemies and never could be trusted to keep any promise On sea the Greeks had the able 
and courageous Albanians from Hydra Spetzas and till its conquest by the Turks Psara All the 
intelligence dnerted from commerce was put into na\al adventure They were especially successful* 
in making fireships di'ft down upon Turkish battleships then of course wooden so that they set on 
fire and destroyed two flagships lying at anchor and did other great mischief But on^the whole 
the Turkish fleet was still far superior and the dexice of fireships often failed till Abney Hastings 
the only first rate mkn produced during the whole struggle pn either side after many difficulties 
and the sacrifice of all his own means brought into action the first armed steamship — Ins corvette 
the Kartena With this xessel he lay to the w^rtdwa^d of the Turks and by meaps of guns of long 
range and red hot shot burned and exploded vessel after vessel pus bold expenment- altered the 
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balance of power on sea for tjje Kartena was worth a whole fleet But Hastings wds killed by a stra 
bullet in an action off Missolonghi and we hear no more of the Kartena • 

At last England Fcanes and Russia forced by the voice of Europe to put an end to this hornbl 
exhibition of ferocity cruelty and dishonesty sent fleets to put pressure on the Sultan and these fleet 
brought on an action a^nst the Turkish fleet m the Bay of Navanno (1827) None of the three nation 
had declared war against the Sultan so that the battle ivas not only an untoward event as it Wc* 
described m the next King s speech in Parliament but an outrage on the law of nations had not 
Turkish ship fired the first shot Of course at such a moment the smallest match would make a con 



Tbe naval bal U oi Novar no feuihl on lh( 20 K October 1027 woa the decia ve event wh cK et abl ahed the ndependencr o( |Ke 
C eeba. who were al code In naurrecllon aea na the r Tu L ah msatera In la effecia on nlerna enal aHa • may be eeboned one of 
the decialve balllea of the world Tbe rrfuaal of ibe Turba lo ac epi on ormia ee eh waa demanded by be all ed po ve a of J|n(Und. 
France and Huai a. waa ibe d tvet cauie of tbc enissement Tbc Tv V ab fleet vtaa p ac cally del oyed and be r effo a to auppica* be 
Creeb rerot we e then hopeleai 

flagration The Turkish fleet was moptlj^ destrojed but e\en so Ibrahim held tlic Alorea and was 
on)} dislodged b\ the Trench sending an admirable and disciplined force under General Maison to occiip> 
tlicwcountrv This and a declaration of war bv Russia at last compelled Ibrahim to depart wath his 
grext bool> of sla\e5i Alexandria m the autumn of*i8'»8 and broke the resolution of the Sultan 
Peace was made on the basis of recognizing Greece as an independent kingdom but its limits were at 
'first \erj narrow Epirus and Thc«salj still being left under the SuUap s power 

In Tinlaa s carefut narrative of this war of which he was -fli eje wiini.»-s and even at times a par 
ticipator stress is constantly laid on the fact that m spiae of tlishoncst and incompetent leaders the 
determination of the whole peasantry that tlie\ would ne\er aga^n live under Turki^ domination was - 
the true and onl\ cau e of tlie liberation of Greece It was liclpil indetd b\ iloqurnt speeches 
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throughout Europe by citations 
from Plutarch ^of former glones 
by blatant panegyrics of political 
liberty by the charity of good 
Americans and the chivalry of rich 
Englishmen but the true backbone 
of the resistance was the unconquer 
able determination of the poorer 
classes This testimony from a 
critical naye\en in some respects 
an adverse witness is a clear proof 
that the Greeks had been welded 
by adversity and suffering into a 
real single nationality and that as 
such in spite oj their shocking 
conduct to the Turks they have 
become fit to count as one of the 
nations of Europe 



But they were as yet far from 
having either the men or the 
manners to manage things for them 
selves \\hen the peace of i8'»9 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF ATHENS RECEIVING KING GEORGE 
Pr nee W It «m Ceorce of SeMctw e Hole e n • r ved n A lien* ©n iSe 29 K 
Oelolwr 184} He w»* reee ved •• Ge© *« I K n* of Ke HeMenee bjr tKe N» o 
AMemUr ©nd CormoHy wtl omed by iKe Arebb fhop of A hen* 


With Turkey made Greece independent the protecting Powers— England France and Russia 


determined that it should be a monarchy and ruled by a foreign kmg elected indeed by the,peop 


but not of any of the reigning houses of the three Powers The jealousy of the Greeks for one anc 


dictated one point that of the Powers another They tried to get Prince Leopold (afterwards king) 


Belgium but after some troublesome hesitation very injurious to the paafication of Greece he dec 
Then Prince Otto of Bavaria a younger son of Ludwig I the well known art collector L 


acquainted with Greece was chosen 
But as h?! was only seventeen the 
regency was left with Count Capo 
distria who had been chosen Presi 
dent at the first assembly after 
Ibrahim had disappeared (1828) 
He turned out a mischievous and 
unprincipled tvrant and under his 
rule the government troops put 
down a revolution at Hydra where 
the people wanted to set up an 
indepeiWent republic (wluch was 
absurd) by sacking Poros the ncli 
• tract owned by Hydra over against 
the island with fire and sword and 
^with brutalities that equalled any 
of the Turks and Greeks during 
the whole of the war This vfas in 
1833 \\Tiat a terrible lesson • 
There had been up to that, time 
and long after a constant habit of 
trusting not to di^iphned regulars 
under colours with fixed paj tuit 




»rd«/ uu 


THE CRETAN REBELLION %CMNST THE TURLS. 1896 

F*(lr In 1896 m hanJIul el d icon rnlmi pet tl^ene (ollr«M4 la the meeataine et Cr* e, esc! look the 1 Ir ol lh« Epi ropr er 
CemmI l»e el Rtform Some •! iKl rererx* oyLlcIa It «u«re<l(J la tall c»la« oa To kith Ireop* k outKl ikoueand* ol armed Ckl •tUne 
to I ■ aide and In \p II it leund Itaclf alronf enough to Welete ike (artiaon oi \ amoa The Sul an d epa ched an raped lion tehlch 
rel read \ amoa. mI K lh« In** hund ed men. and. maukloc Ihrooak wcfleea Cktle P llaied and deeaitaled the counirr #• 

has no pinllcl nowaclaks ‘louglit to rule through -i camanlla of Ba\arians wlio field almost all tlie Ingli 
places and the bent emoluments in the countrj lo the growing dj«{,usl of the Greeks wlto have always 
loved Government '^alancs Ncvcrtficlcss his jurist tfic learned von Maurer drew up a code of laws 
which wca far in advance of his daj and which have been the basis of all modern Grecklegislalion In * 
iS43lhc people b\ a peaceful revolution— the first that«c\cr happened in Greece— insisted that the king 
should di mi s his Havanans md govern through a Greek I’nrac Mini«td and a Cabinet responsible 
to tlie nation Tin- ijucsiion of an Lpj>er IIou c or Senate was mooted jt was even cstabhsbcd and 
then abolKhcd This' safeguard which wc think so ncccs arv.to rn^^Iand was difiicult to maintain 
tn Greece where there v as then no ch-.s of nch indcpcrulcnt men apart from crown officials The 
Senate proved to be no safeguard being thc'mirc dreatures.of the Crown Probably the decision was 
thenlorc nt.ht Ihic thotit^b the countn began to prosper the evil brigandage cspeciallj on the 
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Turkish frontier and m Attica was not stayed and the Government so fjequently pardoned the worst 
offenders who kad political fnends that the peasants when they helped the troops to catch them 
objected to keeping any prisoners as such were hkely to reappear and exact vwngtance for their capture 
The strong representations of the Powers were not effective till the affair of 1870 when a party of English 
men and an Italian attach^ were captured on the way to Marathon and some ol them murdered by 
the brigands when hotly pursued by gendarmes Since that time I can vouch that in my many visits 
to Greece there was no danger though any prolonged absence from a village where the traveller meant 
to return still caused excitement and uneasiness among the villagers Another revolution in 1S62 — 



' THE SURRENDER OF VAMNA 191} 

One of iKe moil Importaol rventi In ihe war l>e ween llw BalVan S a ee and «Ke Tu lii wai ifie cap gre oi Van fta. ihe fif S • ronrtel 
fo ilfied lawn In iKe wo Id. wtiUh fell lo iKe Crown P Inee of Greeee on Sfa eh S K 191} TTie (nKaS mli wlio are C eela. af er See 
hand ed yeara of Tu kUh dominion cave iheir new nilera on cmhualoe It welcome Tke town wai formally eu rende «d 10 General Soulto 
by Veb d Bey the bro her of Eaaad Paiha 

this too not bloody— got nd altogether of King Otto whose tortuous policy during the Crimean War 
'*had given great trouble and had permitted a wanton attack on Turkey which the Turks beat o/Las 
easily as they did that of 1897 But meanwhili the p*eople were slowly recoverfhg from their miseries 
and beginning to j^rosper The increase of population and wealth since 1S70 is \ cry considerable Easier 
communication with Western Ei^i^jpe brings crowds of vipitors to see the beauties and curiosities of 
Greece No country has hatbsuch admimble books of travel written about it Beginning with Chandler 
(1776) and coming on to Leake (1814) Clarkf (18x6) DodwclJ (1819) Wordswolth (1836) (Wyse 1858) 
we have all the extant monuments d<^cnbcd*with love antf care and many notes on the character^and 
-manners of^he people I » 
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One quality the people have ^ 

always shown — aj; intellectual | \\ 

cleverness far beyond that of . 1 y'* • \ 

an} of their neighbours It may I 

be said that on a good many • ' 1 

occasions they would have been j, 

much cleverer if they had not ' 

been so clever But from the *'1 jjb '|V 

days of Homer till now their ' ' f 5 1 

intellectual superiority is un • ^ — j 

suades ahistonan that the body ' 

of the nation is not Albanian ^ 

lemc in the sense {jiat we have IN ^ 

always understood it When ; | al ■IgS^V w ^ I g 4 
ever the moral qualities of the I | f! A ^ " 

Greeks rise to the level of their | / v\ 

intellectual acuteness they will J K ' \ 

certainly be the dominant race ^ ^ j 

in the East of Europe Kl-^* " [r d itooi J: Unilermei 

Since King George of ^ ' Cretan peasants cnossos 

Denmark Queen Alexandras c«»« »•« wtoM.wr.. ^ 

« . J t. -"d K« Cf** Pow«r. .0 .u «n. o In 1897 The .u^cne power • ve.edlr. 

brother was nominated by K« K 1 i.« of C««« « H *K C«mm .. oner of hepoe nr Power. TKo lnh.b .n e^Mo. em 

England in place of Prince • '*“ • « c f*** ® * “ •"'* ^ **’* 

Alfred elected by a majority m 1862 there has been no quarrel or revolution about the dynasty e 
King s placid temper and good sense and the ability of some of his Prime Ministers notably oft e younger 


[r d uaei J: Underutei 


Tncoupi kept things quiet until 
1897 when the perennial Cretan 
troubles brought about a wave 
' of feeling m Greece which as- 
siduously fanned by politicians 
resulted in the unhappy war 
with Turkey Utter lack of 
preparation and complete want 
o£*any true sense of discipline 
had their natuml consequences 
and the Greeks were in the 
I ^course of thirty days dnven out 
^ of the v^iole of Thessaly to the 
Pass of Thermopylje 
^ As a result of the unsuccess- 
ful war peace vijas imposed upon 
the belligerents by the Powers 
greatly to the disadvantage of 
the Greeks who were obliged tb 
cede to TuAey the southern 
ends of the vitally important 
passes on the Thessalian fron 
^ t er Crete^ however was per 
muted aut*nomy^ under the 
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Governorship of the Greek Prince George After this disastrous miht'ir> ad\enture Greece remained at 
peace economically, but not* politically, until the outbreak of the recent uar InlcrnallyTpoIitical rc- 
shuflling of parties resulted m the practical disappearance of the old groups and the rise to poucr of 
M Venezelos— a Cretan o*f*^reat energy and ability— who reorganized the representative system and built 
up with fhe aid of Prjinch ofilcers an army which has shown itself scry different to the unstable forces 
. of 1897 The dawn of better things 

for Greece began m 1912, when Bui 



gana, Montenegro andScr\ia,wis!i- 
mg to take advantage of tJie weak--* 
ness of the Ottoman Empire after 
the Young furkisli revolution 
formulated a plan of combined at 
tack m winch they requested the 
participation of Greece The suc- 
cesses of the alh^ were everywhere 
sweeping and complete Within a 
month the Turkish army m Thrace 
Jiad been hemmed into Adrianople 
or driven bcliind the almost im 
pregnable lines at Chatalja That 
of southern Macedonia had been cap 
lured almost en masse by tlie Greeks 
and that of northern Macedonia li id 
been destroyed by the Sorbs m the 
battle of Kumanovo and succeeding 
victories , 

Tlie Turkish army of Albania 
w as closely beleaguered m Scutari 
and the forces in Epirus besieged m 
Yanma Meanwhile, thcGTrcck fleet 
kept the Dardanelles closely block- 
aded, beat back the sallies of the 
ineffiacnt Turkish navy, and cap- 
tured one after another all the 
islands of the Aegean except tho«e 
already takep by Italy Adnanoj^-e 
Yanma and Sc^an fell one by’ one, 
and the complete expulsion of the 
Turks from Europe was, perhaps \ 
only frustrated by the disruption of 
the Balkan alliance In the hostili 
tics between the late allies which 
broke out during th^peacenegotia 
tions with Turkey, Servia and* 
Greece, assisted by Montenegro, 


•completely defeated Bulgaria who owing to the sudden resumption of hostilities by Turkey and to tlie 
• gratuitous intervention of Roumania was robbed of the greater portion of her recent acquisitiohs 

Greece, however, fc^as profited enormously by the tvv8 wars, leaving practjcally doubled her population 


and area, and having Insides gained a new prestige by her undoubtedly considerable and somewhat 
unexpected successes 1 Constantine, the n«vv kmg succleded on March 18. loia Hr. nnsitmn is 
prol^ably more stable than that of any other sovereign in the BalkAis 



